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MUSIC GALLERY, CLAGETT’S TAVERN, ALEXANDRIA. 


N the quiet grass-grown town of Alexandria, situ- 

ated upon the lower bank of the Potomac in Vir- 
ginia, might have been perceived, just before the 
outbreak of the war between the States, a faint flavor 
of early colonial days lingering like the scent of rose- 
leaves in an old-time China jar. : 

To begin with the streets—what a ‘Tory smack in 
their names! King, Prince, Duke, Royal, Queen, 
Princess, Duchess; odd enough in the neighborhood 
of Mount Vernon, nay, under the very shadow, as it 
were, of the great dome of the National Capitol! At 
the time referred to, the greater part of a century’s en- 
WAI a! \ joyment of the blessings of political enfranchis¢ment 

Laie had not deprived some Alexandrians of a certain relish 
for the affairs of the English Court. They liked to read 
7 the “Illustrated London News,” and to obtain cor- 
rect information about the Queen’s walks with the youthful Royalties, and the Queen’s 
drives attended by Ladies X, Y, and Z. Had they not been fed upon the traditions of an 
English ancestry, as upon the toothsome hams, the appetizing roe-herrings, of their famous 
market-place ?. The great Georgian era of tea-drinking and tambour, of spangles and snuff- 
boxes, of high play and hair-powder, represented to them the Golden Age in the fortunes of 
their families, of which every vestige must be guarded jealously. As children they had stood 
on tiptoe to study the lineaments of great-grandaunt Betty, hanging in her fly-specked frame 
somewhere near the ceiling, and had been eager to hear how she had been toasted at Mayfair 
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4 THE HOME 


supper-tables or had danced the gavotte at a 
Ranelagh ball. Yonder beetle-browed warrior 
in a voluminous wig was a general in Queen 
Anne’s time, before he condescended to his 
present station above the sideboard. The 
beautiful youth in armor, slender and graceful, 
with the fiery eyes, fought for King Charles 
against the Roundheads, never dreaming that 
he would come across the seas to find his 
niche in a staid Virginia sitting-room! In 
this wainscoted parlor, where the light comes 


through small greenish panes of glass half 


veiled with ivy branching from stems knit in 
a fibrous mass upon the outer wall, had great- 
grandmamma, dressed in her satin paduasoy 
(“you may see a piece of it upon your Aunt 
Prunella’s pincushion, my dear!” the chron- 
icler would add), her hose with silver clocks, 
stood to receive General Braddock, on the 
occasion of his first visit to the town. On 
the landing of yonder stairway little great- 
aunt Nancy the shy member of the family, 
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WASHINGTON. 


while taking flight to avoid a sudden arrival 
of guests, had come into violent collision with 
Colonel Aaron Burr, who met her apologies 
with a smile and a bow treasured in the strong- 
hold of her maiden heart through many a 
year to come. 

In these echoing rooms had, from time to 
time, gathered all the celebrities of the day, 
coming to visit the haunts of Washington and 
to taste Virginia courtesy. And here, at a 
much later date, upon the occasion of his sec- 
ond visit to America, in 1824, was domiciled 
the gallant Lafayette. The tale of a famous 
reception tendered to that fortunate French 
man is still toldin the town. Escorted by citi- 
zens and militiamen, freemasons and _ revo- 
lutionary survivors, the “Nation’s Guest” 
passed over streets strewn with roses by the 
children of the place, beneath a triumphal arch 
the like of which in grandeur had never been 
seen. At the moment when the hero paused 
beneath the arch, a “real” eagle (politely fur- 
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*‘AARON BURR, WHO MET 
nished for the occasion by the proprietor 
of a museum) was seen to flap its wings, 
and heard to utter a scream of victory. This 
climax, it was afterwards ascertained, was 
secured by a boy who, at the critical mo- 
ment, stuck a pin in the bird of liberty. 
Bands played, flags and handkerchiefs were 
waved, salutes were fired. In the evening a 
banquet was held at Clagett’s Tavern, followed 
by a levee. The market-place and many pri- 
vate houses were illuminated. Nothing was 
heard but honor to Lafayette. The wave of 
popular enthusiasm, overflowing to the rural 
districts of the interior, left inscribed upon 
more than one baptismal register the name 
and “fle of “ Marquis de Lafayette,” bestowed 
in a blaze of patriotic fervor, and in all inno- 
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HER APOLOGIES WITH A SMILE 








WASHINGTON. 


AND A BOW.” 


cence, upon the latest arrival in the family! 
At this day “ Marcus D. Lafayette” remains 
guilelessly prefixed to not a few Virginia pat- 
ronymics. 

Then it was that Lafayette, before passing 
southward upon his pious pilgrimage to the 
tomb of his illustrious brother in arms at 
Mount Vernon, offered the toast: “The city 
of Alexandria! May her prosperity and happi- 
ness more and more realize the fondest wishes 
of our venerated Washington.” 

Even so early in the century the good old 
town seems to have been overtaken by the 
spirit of drowsiness from which the march of 
national progress has not yet aroused her. 
Long years ago, before the coquetry of fortune 
began to push poor Alexandria to her place 








6 THE HOME 
among the wall-flowers, she had known better 
days. Founded upon the site of a trading-post 
by the Washingtons, the Fairfaxes, the Alexan- 
ders, and other men of note, many prophecies 
were made as to her future greatness. By vir- 
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CLAGET?’S TAVERN, ALEXANDRIA, 


tue of her natural position, her remarkable 
river-front, her dignity as one of the leading 
municipalities in Virginia, her connection with 
the most prominent families in the State, all 
eyes were turned upon the favored spot. 
From countries oversea, many settlers were 
tempted to cast in their lot with the future 
metropolis. Merchants of divers nationalities 
took up their abode and displayed their wares 
in her aristocratic thoroughfares. Every sign 
foretold that Alexandria would be quickly 
and substantially built up. Among the set- 
tlers was a company of canny Scotch traders ; 
a band of Jacobite soldiers, scattered after the 
battle of Culloden, also became her active 
citizens. Soon, the wharves were crowded 
with shipping. Many a white-winged messen- 
ger sailed down the broad bosom of the 
Potomac to carry the products of bountiful 
Virginia to the mother-land, fetching, on the 
return voyage, bricks with which to con- 
struct the substantial mansions of the Alexan- 
drian burghers, as well as carpets, porcelain, 
furniture, carriages, and wines. Inspired by 
the continual zeal and wisdom of her fore- 
most citizen, George Washington, the pros- 
perity of Alexandria did not flag until the war 
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WASHING TON. 


ofthe Revolution. Until Washington, unwilling 
to be thought influenced in such a matter by his 
own individual interest, selected the opposite 
bank of the Potomac as the site of the National 
Capitol, the little Virginia town had every right 














to expect the distinction for herself. With this 
act of characteristic unselfishness on the part 
of the great Republican, her dream of great- 
ness came abruptly to an end, and at Wash- 
ington’s death her mainspring seemed to snap. 
What growth there has been since has been 
like growth in sleep. ‘To visit Alexandria, 
to-day, is to set a wholesome break upon the 
rushing wheels of nineteenth-century progress. 
Around her ancient homes and churches hangs 
a haze of dignified tradition. The cobble- 
stones of her streets prate of figures famed in 
history. 

In the treasure-house of the Washington 
Lodge of Freemasons may be seen many 
carefully preserved relics of the greatest of 
Alexandrians ; notably, the clock taken from 
his chamber at Mount Vernon, its hands still 
pointing to the hour when he breathed his last. 
Here, also, are displayed portraits of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Lafayette, of ‘Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, the recluse of Greenway Court — 
this latter being the only known picture of a 
most picturesque figure upon the canvas of 
early Virginian days. Of this venerable lodge, 
a chapter of exceptional interest toantiquarians 
might be separately written. Unfortunately, 
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the museum attached to the lodge and founded in 1811 
was after sixty years of existence recently consumed by 
fire. Among the treasures it contained, then reduced to 
ashes or scattered to the four winds of heaven, were flags 
carried by local companies in the war of the Revolution ; 
the flag of Washington’s life-guard ; a collection of In- 
dian relics of authenticated history ; a number of portraits, 
including one of Martha, wife of Washington, in her girl- 
hood; sundry Washington letters ; card-tables and a set 
tee from Mount Vernon; and various objects of minor 
value. The bier upon which Washington was carried to 
his tomb, the crape that hung upon the door at Mount 
Vernon to announce his death, and the military saddle 
habitually used by the great commander, long 
carefully enshrined in the museum, also disap- 
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relics of Washington still remaining in posses- 
sion of the lodge, now sealed behind glass, in 
a niche of the main hall, are seen an apron 
and sash “ worked by the hands of the Fairly 
Fair’—the Marquise de Lafayette—and 
worn by Washington at the laying of the south- 
east corner-stone of the United States Capitol 
in 1793; fragments of the tents he occupied 
at the time of the surrender of Yorktown, and 
of the one he used on Dorchester Heights; , 
his field-compass, farm-spurs, and bits of 
clothing, etc., all regarded by faithful Virgin- 
ians as intrinsically precious as the jewels of 
a crown, 

Another landmark of old Alexandria is the 
Carlyle house on Fairfax street, occupied for 
a time, through the courtesy of its owner, John 
Carlyle, Esq., by the British general Braddock, 
and since popularly known as_ Braddock’s 
Headquarters. This square and substantial . 
stone house, once surrounded by a lawn WASHINGTON RELICS AT ALEXANDRIA 
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stretching to the river-bank, is full of associa- 
tions with the historie past. In its paneled 
drawing-room, early in April of the year 1755, 
General Braddock and Admiral Keppel held 
conference with the executive representatives 
of various colonies concerning plans for the 
proposed hostilities of the English against the 
French and Indian allies along the Ohio 
and St. Lawrence rivers. ‘There were present 
five governors:* Dinwiddie of Virginia, De 
Lancey of New York, Morris of Pennsylvania, 
Sharpe of Maryland, Shirley of Massachusetts. 
To meet this honorable council, and to give 
them the benefit of his knowledge of Indian war- 
fare, Major Washington was summoned from 
Mount Vernon. In spite of the marked im- 
pression made upon the council as a body by 
the young soldier’s wise and moderate opin- 
ions, Braddock declined to act upon Washing- 
ton’s advice as to the best method of dealing 
with the Indians, and the expedition against 
Fort Duquesne (from which Washington did 
not withhold his own services as an aid on the 
staff of the commander) setting forth within 
the ensuing week, ended shortly in the fierce 
battle of Monongahela, when Braddock fell, 
and was buried near the field. It was in this 
bloody conflict, it may be recalled, that an 
Indian chief, pointing to Washington, cried to 
his braves, “ Fire at him no more. See ye not 
that the Great Spirit protects that chief. He 
cannot die in battle!” 

The Carlyle house, where the disastrous 
campaign was planned, stands to this day, 
although hemmed in and half lost to sight by 
the encompassing walls of a hotel. A more 
pleasant memory of that ancient mansion is of 
the frequent occasions when Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle received their good friends General 
and Mrs. Washington, who drove up from 
Mount Vernon intending to “dine and lie” 
at Alexandria. ‘The writer retains, together 
with a bitof puce brocade resplendently flow- 
ered in crimson, green, and tarnished silver, 
representing the glories of “ Grandmamma” 
Carlyle’s gown assumed for a birthnight ball, 
a distinct impression of the scene described 
by a family chronicler. ‘The group of ladies in 
the paneled parlor gather, splendid in trains 
carried over the arm, lappets and pinners of 
antique mechlin, powdered locks and superin- 
cumbent feathers. They laugh and chatter, 
rally the general as to who shall first claim 
him as her partner in the dance, and sip their 
coffee from cups of jasper spode. ‘The general 
declares that his dancing days are over, but 
that he must have one minuet with little Sally 


*« Alexandria has been honored with five governors 
in consultation; a favorable presage, I hope, not only 
of the success of this expedition, but of the future 
greatness of the town; for surely such a meeting must 


Fairfax, who is to go to her first ball under 
her Aunt Carlyle’s wing that night. Sally 
piroucttes, laughs, warns her beloved general 
that her comrade must be light of foot and 
tireless, then ends by challenging him to a trial 
of his skill. Somebody sits down to the spinet, 
and straightway the quaint measure of the old- 
time dance is heard. ‘The general lays his 
hand upon his heart and bows. Sally courtesies 
demurely, her eyes full of merriment. They 
dance; the others applaud—suddenly, Mr. 
Carlyle looks in to tell them that the hour 
has passed when everybody was expecting the 
guest of the occasion to make his entry into 
the rooms. Such is a story those walls, could 
they but speak, might tell ! 

All good Americans should have, as all good 
Alexandrians have, a warm sentiment of rev- 
erence for Old Christ Church. Ivy-clad and 
substantial, it stands, save for the addition of a 
bell-tower, pretty much as it was finished in 
1773, at a cost of many thousands of pounds of 
tobacco to the pious burghers of the town, 
under a special contract guaranteeing to them 
the best of English brick, mortar reversing 
the proportion of meaner modern days, two- 
thirds of lime, one-third of sand, with a roof of 
juniper shingles three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. For so our fathers builded better 
than we know! 

Among the first pews of Christ Church sold 
in perpetuity, was that for which George Wash- 
ington paid the highest price given. ‘There- 
after, this pew was a constant object of interest 
to the congregations of the place, as indeed it 
continues to be, being still carefully preserved, 
and inscribed with the name of its original 
owner. A great treat to early Christ Church 
goers was the arrival of the family from Mount 
Vernon, sometimes a little delayed beyond the 
opening of the service by the tenacity of Fair- 
fax county mud. Seated near her busband in the 
square, high-backed pew was a gentle lady, still 
styled by the gossips of the congregation “ the 
widow Custis that was.” ‘That same year of 1773 
was made memorably sad by the death, at six- 
teen, of the pretty, frail creature the townspeo- 
ple had been accustomed to see sitting on the 
front seat of the chariot from Mount Vernon, 
blushing like a rose in her coal-scuttle bonnet, 
and like a rose, too, destined to endure but 
the “space ofa morning.” Miss Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s daughter of her first marriage, 
died in June, 1773, a short time before the 
marriage of her brother John Parke Custis to 
Miss Nelly Calvert. When Washington attend- 
ed service at Christ Church, in the pews around 


have been occasioned by the commodious and pleasant 
situation of a which prognosticates ie pee 
and increase of a flourishing trade.” —[ Washington's 


letter to W. Fairfax, 234 April, 1755.] 
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him were gathered the Fairfaxes, Carlyles, 
Paynes, Alexanders, Herberts, Muirs, Flem- 
ings, Ramseys, and others of the gentry of the 
town. It was the custom ofthese good neigh- 
bors to assemble in the church-yard, after 











IN CHRIST CHURCH 


service, to exchange greetings; and from group 
to group went Washington, shaking hands and 
answering inquiries till the patience of his wife 
and that of the well-bred horses champing 
at their bits in the street adjoining were alike 
exhausted. In this quiet spot not a few of the 
friends then wont to assemble have laid them 
down to everlasting rest, their names and vir- 
tues written upon gray slabs carved with cherub 
heads and weeping-willows, now blurred with 
lichen and dark with weather-stains, and 
thither have their children’s children come to 
sleep beside them. Inthe days when Christ 
Church was still subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London, the vestrymen had civil 
power to levy taxes, to bind out apprentices, 
to make surveys, to receive fines for broken 
game-laws. The rector'’s salary was paid in 
tobacco, although we find accorded an award 
of eight pounds (of money, not the staple 
weed) to one William Shakespeare for his care 
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of a parish foundling. Stories are still told of 
the two female sextons of this church—one 
Susanna Edwards, and her successor, Mistress 
Cook. Imagine a congregation of to-day under 
the rule of an awe-inspiring dame who marches 
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up and down the tiled aisles, locking the pew- 
doors upon late arrivals, supplying prayer- 
books to the non-devotional, and darting looks 
of ire upon hapless Eutychus! 

In walking through the streets of Alexan- 
dria, to-day, one sees residences keeping up 
the traditions of prosperous hospitality. In- 
closed within high-walled gardens, where the 
Southern sun coaxes from mellow soil jasmines 
yellow and white, roses in prodigal variety, 
honeysuckle, and all other sweet-smelling 
things, the owners of these homes dwell year 
after year unambitious of change, gazing con- 
tentedly from afar upon that “ microcosm on 
stilts yclept the great world.” It is the business 
quarters of the town that strike most forcibly 
the visitor from one of the present centers of 
American commerce. From this old-time seat 
of Virginia custom, the “ fret and fever of spec- 
ulation” have forever fled. In the line of ware- 
houses along the wharves, the “ quick pulse of 











gain” has ceased to beat. The vessels lying at 
anchor must be haunted by ghostly crews; 
they give no sign of life. The steamboat that 
plies her way between Washington and Alex- 
andria seems to approach the wharf cautiously, 
as if fearing to awake a slumberer. Even the 
fishing industry — for the beautiful river has 
not ceased to yield her tribute — appears to 
move but languidly. All this has its delightful 
aspect, and he who would view a lotus-eater in 
his paradise should watch an Alexandria darky, 
dangling his legs over the worn beams of the 
dock under pretense of fishing,— listening to 
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steamboat, and to pay one’s respects to the 
house and tomb hedged in by regulations, if 
not, indeed, “ personally conducted.” She who 
pens these pages prefers to recall the dear 
old place as visited in childhood, before the 
home of Washington had passed from the 
hands of Washingtons, and before the ties of 
intimacy linking then neighboring but now 
scattered Virginia families had become mere 
matter writ in history. 

In the pleasant days so well remembered, 
the cordial owner of Mount Vernon, Mr. 
Augustine Washington, had a houseful of 
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the lap of water against the green and shiny 
piles, and droning away the livelong afternoon 
until the level sun, which gleams fiery red upon 
the broken window of the warehouses behind, 
begins to stir in him vague thoughts of corn 
pone browning on the cabin hearth at home. 

But now to Mount Vernon. To go there in 
these modern days means to enjoy a jovial 
Semi-picnic excursion aboard a comfortable 
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boys and girls to make merry on the classic 
portico, or to race unchecked through the box- 
walks of the fragrant garden, Our enjoyment 
of certain summer holidays passed in such 
butterfly pursuits, varied by accompanying a 
fatherly old negro to catch crabs upon the 
river-bank, was unalloyed. Through the mists 
of memory arises a certain morning spent in 
castle-building upon a grassy bank overlook- 














JOHN WASHINGTON, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
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ing the mausoleum, where two little girls, 
one of them the pretty, dark-eyed, roguish 
Louisa, daughter of the house, lay at full length 
upon the turf, and reared their unsubstantial 
palaces as fast and foolishly as tongue could fly. 
Wearying of this, there were the garden to 
rifle of its fruit, posies to pick and cast away ; 
and when the ardor of the midday sun drove 
these spendthrifts of time indoors, it was to 
visit on tiptoe the darkened glories of parlor 
and library. We made short work of historical 
relics and of ancestral reminiscences in gen- 
eral. [ remember considering them rather a 
bore. But the great key of the Bastile hang- 
ing in the hall enchained our vagrant fancy 
in weird fashion. We tried to picture the mob 
surging like a torrent over the ruins of the 
ancient stronghold. A few steps brought us 
beneath the ornate frame surrounding the por- 
trait of Louis XVI., swathed in his purple 
and loaded down with ermine, and all play 
and laughter ceased when the story of his aw 
ful fate was told by the kindly guardian of our 
footsteps in those sacred rooms. 

The writer was never again at Mount Vernon 
while it remained in the possession of the Wash- 
ingtons. She recalls with pleasure being allowed 
to form one of a party invited to be present 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, when lovely Harriet Lane, then mis- 
tress of the White House, was hostess, and 
genial Sir Henry Holland went about winning 
golden opinions from his fellow-guests. 

To introduce to my readers the Mount 
Vernon of olden days, I will use a description 
made by Washington himself: 


“ No estate in United America is more pleasantly 
situated. Ina high and healthy country, in a latitude 
between the extremes of heat and cold, on one of the 
finest rivers in the world, a river well stocked with va 
rious kinds of fish at all seasons of the year, and in the 
spring with shad, herring, bass, carp, sturgeon, etc., 
in great abundance. ‘The borders of the estate are 
washed by more than ten miles of tide-water ; several 
valuable fisheries appertain to it. The whole shore, in 
fact, is one vast fishery.” 
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A sovereign charm of the place, omitted in 
this sketch, is the abundance of fine trees 
crowning the projecting bluff on which the 
house is built. ‘To increase the numbers and 
variety of his trees was the constant occupa- 
tion of Washington’s home-life. Each season 
of the year found him employed in providing 
forthem. On the roth of January he notes that 
the whitethorn is in berry; on the 20th of the 
same month he clears the undergrowth from 
a grove of favorite pines; in March he plants 
hemlock ; in April drills are made for sowing 
holly-berries. 

People living in the colder latitudes of the 
United States have little idea of the exceed- 
ing beauty and brilliancy conferred upon aland- 
scape by the holly-tree. In Virginia it grows 
to a commanding height, expanding into an 
umbrella of glossy, prickly foliage, thickly 
studded with bunches of scarlet berries, which, 
rising against a background of deep blue sky, 
makes in midwinter a spectacle not to be for- 
gotten. 

Again we read, in Washington’s journal, of a 
morning spent in teaching a coral honey- 
suckle vine to entwine the trunk of some an- 
cient forest monarch; or in planting acorns 
and buckeye nuts brought from the fatal field 
of Monongahela, and horse-chestnuts from his 
early home in Westmoreland. Elsewhere, the 
grounds of Mount Vernon were clad by Nature 
in a rich garment of foliage native to the soil. 
Tulip-poplar, sweet-gum, sassafras, dogwood, 
oak, mulberry, aspen, ash, locust, and fringe- 
tree are among the deciduous trees most kindly 
in their growth in Fairfax county. 

About fourteen miles below Alexandria, upon 
the opposite bank of the Potomac from Mount 
Vernon, was Belvoir, the estate of Colonel 
William Fairfax,a Yorkshireman, who, after a 
youth of wandering and of stout military ser- 
vice for the king, had come to cast his fortunes 
with the colony. This gentleman had held a 
variety of civil positions of respensibility in 
Virginia, and finally succeeded to that of pres- 














































ident of the council. His establishment was 
large, and was kept up in the English fashion, 
with liveried servants, waxed floors, fine equi- 
pages, and other indications of Old World 
ceremony. Around it rallied the gay society 
of the tide-water region, and there, attracted 
by the bright eyes of Anne Fairfax, Lawrence 
Washington, elder brother of George, sought 
and found his bride. In order that the young 
wife might not be far removed from her family, 
Lawrence decided to make their future home 
on his estate opposite Belvoir. Here he built 
the original dwelling and laid out the grounds, 
naming the place Mount Vernon, in honor of 
Admiral Vernon, under whom he had served 
with distinction at the siege of Cartagena. 

Of Mount Vernon under the régime of 
Lawrence and Anne his wife, tradition has left 
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little detail. From a number of Fairfax letters 
recently overlooked, I gather chiefly friendly 
discussion of the questions of the day, and of 
domestic gossip, congratulations, condolences, 
and moral reflections, concluding with the 
“humble service” of the period. ‘Those were 
cheerful days at Mount Vernon and Belvoir. 
The masters ride about their plantations on 
horseback — Belvoir comprised nearly two 
thousand acres of land, and Mount Vernon 
as many more —and they consult about mend- 
ing the breed of their horses; and a record re- 
mains of an occasion when, to make sure of 
better dogs, they decide to ship a present of 
turkeys to a friend in England, who in return 
sends, by “ Captain Cooling of the Z/izabeth,” 
two dogsand one bitch of Sir Edward Filmore’s 
hounds, They exchange grafts of the Golden 
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Pippin, the Nonpareil, the Aromatick, and the 
Medlar apples. ‘They hunt the fox, and after a 
hard day in the saddle, drink each other’s health 
and that of his sacred majesty in a “ nipperkin” 
of cognac. Visits between the two places are 
made with the help of a barge manned by 
liveried negroes. When the ladies do not 
meet, the men exchange news of the health 
of “my dear Dame.” By the evening fire, 
they read letters from a kinswoman in Eng- 
land, daughter of a lord, mother of an earl, 
who declares herself in “an ill steat 
helth,” and wishes them “menny happy new 
years.” Or else they wait anxiously for news 
of Thomas Fairfax, Colonel Fairfax’s second 
son, who is cruising in an English man-of-war 
seeking encounter with the French off the far 
Indian coast. They fish, shoot canvas-backs, 
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sail and row canoes upon the placid waters of 
the Potomac, lying like a sheet of silver be- 
tween their homes. 

Meantime, Lawrence Washington, in com- 
mon with the rest of the family, began to be 
troubled about the career of his half-brother 
George, who was, at fourteen, shy, awkward, 
and, on the whole, rather a difficult problem 
for his anxious friends to solve. ‘The Widow 
Washington, a good sensible woman of the old 
Virginia type, suggested to her step-son that 
he might take his father-in-law into his con- 
fidence, and “see what could be done for 
George.” Colonel Fairfax sent for the lad to 


visit him, was pleased with his modest and 
manly bearing, and agreed with Lawrence that 
the royal navy was the best direction for 
At this time 


George’s strong military bent. 
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THE WALL AT MOUNT 
arrived tidings of the death in battle of young 
Thomas Fairfax, who fell “fighting in his 
country’s cause, on board the Harwich ship-of- 
war, in an engagement with Monsieur Bour- 
donaye, commander of a French squadron on 
the Indian coast, the 26th day of June, 1745, 
in the twenty-first year of his age.” It was, no 
doubt, this sad event that struck terror to the 
widow’s heart, and strengthened her to resist 
the scheme proposed for her son. Perhaps, 
also, she was intimidated by a dolorous letter 
of warning penned to her on this subject by 
her brother, Mr. Joseph Ball, then residing in 
London: 

“T understand you are advised and have some 
thoughts of putting your son to sea. I think he had 
better be put apprentice to a trade, for a common 
sailor before the mast has by no means the common 
liberty of the subject, for they will press him from a 
ship where he has fifty shillings a month and make him 
take twenty-three, and cut him and beat himlikeanegro, 
or rather, like a dog. And as to any considerable pro- 
motion in the navy, it is not to be expected, as there 
are always so many gaping for it here who have in- 
fluence, and he has none.” 

The naval scheme was abandoned, and at 
this critical moment arrived upon the scene 
of Belvoir and Mount Vernon the person who, 
of all others, had most potent influence in 
shaping the future of the patriot. The sixth 
Lord Fairfax came from England to take up 
his abode in the Virginian wilds, and, conceiv- 
ing a warm attachment for young Washington, 
made him his companion in many a hunting 
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excursion, aiding him with money 
and with advice, until he was ena- 
bled to attain some degree of inde- 
pendence in his favorite occupation 
of surveying. During the years before 
his brother Lawrence’s death, George 
resided mainly at Mount Vernon, 
and upon the wooded hillsides his 
first sentimental passion was experi- 
enced. He sighed for his “lowland 
beauty,” as, in after days in a colder 
clime, he sighed for charming Mary 
Phillips. He wrote rhymes, wherein 
his “ poor restless heart, wounded by 
Cupid’s dart,” played a prominent 
part. He went a-courting, as the good 
Virginia phrase hath it, to the Cary 
houses at Ceelys and Rich Neck, 
and at the shrine of that famed colo- 
nial belle, Miss Sally, laid the offering 
of his noble heart and name. Miss 
Cary refused him, to marry his friend 
George William Fairfax. Long after- 
wards, upon her death in Bath, Eng- 
land, her husband’s heirs in Virginia 
found among her papers letters ad- 
dressed to her by Washington, con- 
taining a frank acknowledgment that 
his disappointment in securing her as 
his wife had seriously affected the happiness 
of his life. That these letters should be kept 
secret in the family inheriting them was de- 
cided by its head. For nearly a century they 
have been handed down, and are here men- 
tioned simply as a side-light thrown on the 
love-life of Washington at Mount Vernon. 

A break in the congenial life on the Poto- 
mac plantation was at hand. A note of war 
was sounded among the British colonists. In 
Virginia the province was broken up into mili- 
tary districts, and to one of these Washington 
was appointed adjutant-general with the rank 
of major. A school-of-arms, officered by Adju- 
tant Muse, Lawrence Washington’s old com- 
panion of West Indian days, as teacher of 
manual exercise, and by that roving blade, 
Jacob Van Braam, as master of fence, was in- 
stituted at Mount Vernon for the benefit of 
the newly appointed officer. At this juncture 
Lawrence Washington fell ill. For his health’s 
sake the two brothers undertook a voyage to 
Barbadoes, where George was attacked by 
small-pox. In 1752 the good and generous 
Lawrence died, leaving as his heir a puny 
daughter, whose early demise placed Mount 
Vernon in the keeping of George Washington. 
For a time he devoted himself to regulating 
affairs upon the estate and to caring for the 
interests of the widow. The year following 
saw him engaged in the frontier hostilities, 
where, as he writes, he was “ soundly beaten.” 
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In spite of this discouragement, the martial 
spirit was unsubdued. A day came when the 
young hero paced unceasingly back and forth 
beneath the colonnade at Mount Vernon, 
watching with flushed cheek and kindling eye 
the passage of war-ships bearing the British 
troops gathering at Alexandria for a conflict 
on the border; and then, putting spurs to his 
hunter, he galloped into the familiar streets of 
the little town, to find them alive with excite- 
ment. Here he met all the pomp and panoply 
of Old World warfare. His ears were open to 
the bidding of drum and fife. The grasp of 
Destiny was upon him, and in spite of the op- 
position of his mother to his military career, 
Mount Vernon saw him but rarely, until the 
close of the long Indian war. When, five years 
later, Washington returned to his home, his 
name was in every man’s mouth, and the coun- 
try rang with eulogies of his valor, his modesty, 
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over the anxiety Fairfax county folk to 
see the bride, of their visits to Mount Vernon 
when, in the spring after her marriage, she 
came to take up her abode there, and of her 
charming appearance, clad in a long-waisted, 
square-cut gown of heavy mode, having pearls 


wrapped in her simply twisted hair, and 
wearing no ornaments upon her rounded 
neck and arms. Among the earlier callers 


came, as a matter of course, the family from 
Belvoir, including Mistress Sally, wife of 
the eldest son and whilom love of Washing 
ton, together with her pretty sister, to whom 
Washington from his camp at Raystown, some 
months before, had penned the playful assur- 
ance, “I should think our time more agree- 
able spent, believe me, in playing a part in 
Cato, with the company you mention, and 
myself doubly happy in being the Juba to such 


a Marcia as you must make.” All eyes were 
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his wisdom, and his patriotism. Happening 
to stop overnight at the house of Mr. Cham- 
berlayne on the Pamunkey River, he had 
encountered the fair and gracious lady who 
became his wife. The alliance thus formed, 


although not entered into by him with the boy- 

ish fervor displayed in his early love-affair, 
was eminently suitable, and was based upon 
sincere affection. Neighborhood tradition has 
bit 


transmitted more than one of gossip 
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MOUNT VERNON, 
fixed upon the bridegroom, to see how he 
would bear the embarrassing situation, but 


his dignity, under the circumstances, and that 
of Mrs. Washington, were alike admirable. 
Rumor has handed down a statement, how- 
ever, given for what it will fetch,—that in 
time to come Martha Washington never 
was quite so friendly with Sally Fairfax as 
her husband continued to be with his early 
comrade of the Shenandoah forests! Certain 
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“ON THE FRONT SEAT OF THE CHARIOT.” 


it is, that Washington’s esteem and devotion 
to his wife were made manifest in ways both 
great and small ever thereafter. Does he not 
at the zenith of his fame write to her, “ I should 
enjoy more real happiness in one month with 
you at home than [ have the most distant 
prospect of finding abroad if my stay were to 
be seven times seven years ” ? 

In such companionship, surrounded by the 
dear friends of his boyhood, with health and 
ample means at his command, Washington 
passed the serene years preluding a crisis 
which was to call him into the broadest arena 
of patriotic action. We may glance here at 
Mount Vernon as it appeared to the numer- 
ous visitors who, including all the potentates 
of the colony, made continual test of the hos- 
pitality of the newly married pair. The house, 
as altered and improved by Washington, was 
an unpretending Virginia dwelling, modest 
enough by comparison with the stately homes 
of England’s great men. At some little dis- 


tance from the carriage-way facing the west- 
ern front, the road led through a bit of 
blossoming woodland, in spring redolent of 
the odors of wild grape, and blazing with the 
luster of dogwood, wild azalea and lupine. 
Thence, the visitor’s chariot, or oftener his 
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saddle-horse, passed between porters’ lodges 
built of sun-dried bricks to the portal now 
familiar to thousands in our land. This ap- 
proach gave to view a plain two-story house, 
with peaked roof and cupola, and out-build- 
ings connected with the main structure, after 
the common Virginia fashion, by an open ar 

cade. (The uses of such covered walks re- 
quire no explanations to a Southerner, who 
recalls the many hospitable mansions where 
from the kitchens situated at a distance from 
the dwelling a procession of little darkies like 
an antique frieze was seen to pass and re- 
pass, supporting plates of hot batter-cakes, 
muffins, Sally Lunns, rice waffles, griddle-cakes, 
love-pufis, beaten biscuit, laplands,— what was 
there not beside ? — in bewildering succession 
to the tea-table!) The only imposing feature 
of Mount Vernon architecture was the colon- 
nade, a broad flagged piazza upon the river- 
front, supporting by slender columns the pro- 
jecting roof of the house, and forming a pleas- 
ant airy retreat from the ardor of the Southern 
sun. From this point the lawn slopes down to 
the wooded heights above the landing-place. 
Here would the guests assemble before din- 
ner was announced. ‘To the ladies were 
served, by way of an appetizer, trays contain- 
ing a variety of small choice pickles, made 
after a famous old receipt. To the gentle- 
men, the butler handed straw-stemmed glasses 
of Madeira, imported twice a year with the 
rest of the household stuff, from London. 
On this piazza the family commonly sat, Mrs. 
Washington with her knitting, the others va- 
riously occupied, and here the great man 
walked to and fro, pondering in his maturity 
over the mighty questions then fomenting be- 
tween the British ministry and the colonists, 
as he had in his boyhood strained at the leash 
that kept him from the frontier war. 

An enduring beauty of Mount Vernon were 
the gardens. Their limits were crowded with 
old-time flowers growing between hedges of 
tall box. Calycanthus and althea, snow-ball 
and mock-orange, were found in the shrub- 
bery; while sago-palm and century plant, 
lemon-tree and agave, were brought from the 
glass houses to add dignity to the walks. 
Washington put into the petty cares for flower 
and plant the same nicety of judgment and 
the same zeal that went into affairs of state 
or camp. He found as much time to bestow 
upon graft and seedling as upon the larger in- 
dustries of the plantation. 

In the matter of daily occupation a page 
from Washington’s home-life reads pretty 
much like that of any other Virginia planter 
of his day. The industries of the servants’ 
quarter embraced every trade necessary to 
supply their own wants. Not content with 











the supervision bestowed by his overseers, 
Washington rode from field or orchard to 
mill, to saw-mill, to carpenter’s shop, to fish- 
ery, to plantation, to stables, etc., extending 
to each in turn his personal attention. To 
visit the ailing negroes upon his estate was a 
duty scrupulously performed; we read in his 
diary of “ Cupid, ill of a pleurisy at Dogue 
Run quarter,” and of “ Grig and Lucy noth- 
ing better.” The greater part of a day is spent 
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or of preparing orders to his agent in Lon- 
don for the semi-yearly invoice of agricultural 
implements, harness, livery, equipages, wear- 
ing apparel, etc., thought suitable for a gentle- 
man of condition in the Provinces. In ordering 
clothes for himself, he specifies that he is to 
have neither lace nor embroidery, since “ plain 
clothes with gold or silver buttons” are “all 
that he desires.” ‘There is in one of his letters 
an implied complaint against “one Charles 








PROCESSION OF LITTLE 
in helping Peter, his smith, to make a new 
plow of his own invention. One Sunday, un- 
able to go to church because the chariot has 
not returned from Colonel Fairfax’s, he is 
obliged to put to rout a saucy oysterman who 
“lies at his landing,” and “ plagues” him by 
“disorderly behavior.” He conditions for a 
purchase of land from a miserly neighbor; and 
himself goes into Alexandria to select a keg 
of butter, “ being entirely out of that article.” 
He bottles “thirty-five dozen of cider,” and 
notes a very “ great circle around the moon.” 

When the spring-tides of the Potomac bring 
herring to their nets, he is with the men, help- 
ing to haul in the seine. Whenever the season 
permits, he hunts with Lord Fairfax, George 
William Fairfax, Mr. Alexander, and others. 
Horses, hounds, horns made the Mount Vernon 
woods resound, and after a day of sport the 
rough-riding squires put in for dinner at any 
one of their respective residences which might 
be most convenient. When the weather is so 
bad as to keep even the stalwart Washington 
indoors, he has an opportunity of “ posting 
my books, and putting them in good order,” 
Vou. XXXV.—3. 
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AN ANTIQUE FRIEZE.” 


Lawrence,” who has hitherto made his gar- 
ments. “ Whether it be the fault of the tailor 
or of the measure sent, I cannot say, but cer 
tain it is my clothes have never fitted me well.” 
He is also concerned because a recent invoice 
contained last year’s fashions. For Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her children no stuffs were too rich 
and substantial, and the description of those 
old brocades and tabbinets, lustrings, and gold- 
wrought gauzes, seems to belong to times re- 
mote from the simplicity of later Republican 
days. 

Life at Mount Vernon before the Revolu- 
tion was, in short, happily uneventful. As 
Washington himself described it, in a letter to 
a kinsman then in London : 


“ The occurrences of this part of the world are at pres- 
ent scarce worth reciting, for, as we live in a state of 
peaceful tranquillity ourselves, so we are at very little 
trouble to inquire after the operations against the 
Cherokees, who are the only people that disturb the 
repose of this great continent.” 


Upon the agreeable phases of Mount Ver- 
non life embodied in Washington’s relations 
with his step-children, I do not purpose here 
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to touch. We may bridge over those placid 
years and come to-the day in 1775 when 
fiery-tongued Patrick Henry uttered before 
the Virginia Convention his impetuous “ We 
must fight!” On the 15th of the succeeding 
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June, Washington was chosen by the Con- 
tinental Congress to be general and comman- 
der-in-chief of the American army. After the 
last fond days spent in galloping about his 
happy hunting-grounds, before assuming the 
charge of a nation, Washington was little more 
than an occasional guest at Mount Vernon. 
In a letter dated 1798, he says: “ ‘Twenty- 
five years have passed away since I have 
considered myself a permanent resident be- 
neath my own roof at Mount Vernon.” Al- 
though the place was more than once supposed 
to be in danger from British ships, as the 
dwelling of the “rebel commander-in-chief,” 
and Mrs. Washington was frequently urged 
to abandon it, she preferred to remain there 
until summoned by her chieftain to join him 
at headquarters. Her ordinary plan was to 
spend the winters of inaction with her hus- 
band, returning to summer at Mount Ver- 
non upon the resumption of spring hostilities. 
Consider the dreariness of life on a Virginia 
plantation during those troublous times. For 
Martha Washington, living remote from her 
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own family, the “cutting stroke” of separation 
and solitude was enhanced by the breaking of 
other social ties consequent upon the war. 
Her nearest neighbors, the family of George 
William Fairfax (the old colonel having long 
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since died), had removed to live in England, 
meeting on their vovage up the River Thames 
the outgoing cargoes of tea that worked such 
mischief oversea. In the wilderness at Green- 
way Court, old Lord Fairfax brooded, with 
the abiding sorrow of an aged man, over the 
turn affairs were taking. Another intimate 
friend, the Rev. Brian Fairfax of ‘Towlston, 
after nights and days of argument against 
Washington’s course in -esisting the righteous 
authority of the Crown, had abandoned him- 
self to dignified seclusion in the confines of 
his own estate. ‘The relations of these consci- 
entious Tories toward the blazing patriots of 
that day were strained and painful. The 
years of the war hung like a pall upon Mount 
Vernon. 

It was in 1781 that Lund Washington, leftin 
charge of Mount Vernon by his cousin, took 
alarm at repeated threats against the place, 
and endeavored to secure the good-will of the 
commander of a British man-of-war lying in 
the stream, by going aboard her with a lib- 
eral supply of provisions from the farm. This 











proceeding, coming to Washington’s ears, drew 
down upon his agent a rebuke stern anduncom- 
promising, with the command rather to let the 
place be burned and ravaged than tamper with 
theenemy. ‘The alternative was not again pre- 
sented, and two years later saw Mount Vernon 
once more in gala dress, made ready for a 
three-days visit, at Christmas, of Washing- 
ton, accompanied by his staff, the Comte de 
Rochambeau, and General Chastellux. No 
one who is unfamiliar with the old-style meth- 
ods of Southern hospitality can realize the 
amount of cheery labor preluding an event 
like this. In all Virginia country houses, the 
preparation of ornamental confectionery de- 
volved upon the ladies of the family. For days 
before the arrival of guests the entire pantry 
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and store-room staff was in a state of pleasing 
animation. There were eggs to beat, butter 
to cream, loaf-sugar to crack, jelly to strain, 
plum-pudding and black cake to mix, festoons 
of icing, pink and white, to apply through a 
paper cone, wonderful paper frills to cut for 
mighty ham-bones. A score of servants were 
set to work polishing floors and furniture, 
brass and crystal. Every candlestick in the 
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house must have its sprig of cedar or of holly. 
The bedrooms, plain but exquisitely neat, were 
aired and garnished. ‘The beds were made 
up with linen like that of the inn in Wal- 
ton’s “ Angler” —* sheets that-look white and 
smell of lavender” — and decorated, moreover, 
with white dimity curtains and counterpanes of 
home-made knotted-work. Every fire-place 
was piled high with logs, and was haunted 
by a small dark personage brandishing a tur- 
key wing, ready, as might be needed, to fan 
a flame or to sweep away the ashes. ‘T'radi- 
tion tells how noble Martha Washington, al- 
though saddened by the loss of her son two 
years before, and bearing fresh in memory the 
bitter privations of the American soldiers, 
nerved herself to do the honors as a good 
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housewife upon the occasion of the happy 
Christmas of 1783. To her, as she confessed, 
all the prospects of future worldly happiness 
were “in the still enjoyments of the fireside 
of Mount Vernon,” and her one prayer was 
that “ the general” might be left to grow old 
with her in solitude and tranquillity. How 
heartily these sentiments were echoed by 
Washington himself, may be seen in his let- 
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ters of the time. ‘“‘l’o move gently down the 
stream of life until I-sleep with my fathers,” 
was the aspiration of his heart. 

The years of Washington’s residence at 
Mount Vernon immediately after the close of 
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the Revolutionary war, when the old planta- 
tion life was as far as possible resumed, were 
varied by incessant tributes of admiration 
coming to him from the civilized world at 
large, and by the continual presence at his 
home of visitors both great and small. The 
writer is the owner of a memento of this pe- 
riod, of general interest as indicating the mod- 
esty with which Washington shrank from praise 
of himself. It is a framed mezzotint, under 
glass, of a full-length portrait by Peel of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island, with 
an engraved legend naming the artists, and 
showing it to be “from the original picture 
in the possession of Mr. Brown, published 
by him April 22d, 1785, and sold at No. 10, 
George Yard, Lombard Street, London.” It 
was presented by Washington to Mr. Carlyle; 
given by him in turn to his daughter, Mrs. 
Herbert; and by her left to her two maiden 
‘daughters. One of these ladies, both of whom 
died at a good old age in Alexandria, in 1863, 
remembered a visit to Mount Vernon as a 
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child when she was made to stand upon a 
tabouret and sing “ Y° Dalian God” before 
General Washington. The picture, together 
with a quilt fashioned after one of Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s, was bequeathed to the present owner, 
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their grandniece ; but the war then preventing 
her from acquiring immediate possession, the 
picture was by arelative carried back to Mount 
Vernon, and there remained for eight years be- 
fore it finally came to hand in New York, by ex- 
press, and with the glass broken in transit. An 
inspection made of the print when the broken 
glass was removed brought to light the fact that 
a section cut from the lower margin had been 
replaced by an inserted piece of Bristol-board 
on which a text had been engrossed with pen 
and ink, A strip of paper, yellow with age, 
covered the inserted card-board, and not only 
rendered the writing illegible, but so concealed 
it that only the closest scrutiny could detect 
the lines at all. When this covering had been 
carefully cleaned off, the text below was re- 
vealed in these words : 

“To his Excellency, General Washington, more ex- 
altedin Virtue than in Rank, In Gratitude for his lau- 
dable Labours which have been most honorably and 
successfully exerted in the great cause of Liberty and 
Mankind, This Print is with the utmost respect pre- 
sented by Joseph Brown.” 
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It is evident that Wash- 
ington, before hanging 
the picture upon the walls 
at Mount Vernon, himself 
pasted the strip of paper 
over a eulogy the exist- 
ence of which, discovered 
thus by accident, had not 
been suspected by the 
friend to whom the print 
had afterwards been given, 
or by two generations of 
his descendants. 

In 1789 we see Wash- 
ington again bidding 
“ adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to 
domestic felicity.” The 
choice of the American 
people had made him 
President ; and obedient- 
ly he went forth to receive 
the highest honors of the 
nation. During his terms of office, the care 
of Mount Vernon, although relegated to a 
trusted manager, was rarely absent from his 
thoughts. He returned to it finally in 1797, 
to take up again the scheme of agriculture 
so often interrupted. ‘This beloved pursuit 
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dividing his interest with the affairs of 
the new army, gave him pleasure during 
the brief remainder of his life. It was to 
a ride around his farm, exposed to the 
sleet and snow of a raw December day, 
that the nation owed its mournful loss. 
A cold taken then, followed by a brief 
struggle for life, resulted two days later 
in his death. 

That last sad scene in “ the chamber ” 
at Mount Vernon !— who can picture it 
without a sense of personal interest? 
The simple homely room, looking south- 
ward to the Potomac, A wood fire, cast- 
ing fitful shadows on the wall. Beside 
the bed, those faithful, silent watchers,— 
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Craik the physician, and Lear the secretary. 
At the foot of the bed, the brave wife, who 
looked beyond the present grief to the hour 
when she might follow him. On the pillow, 
that still heroic face. Of all the great men 
this weary world can chronicle, how many 
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have rendered up accounts as pure as Wash- 
ington’s ? 

By the side of his own beautiful river, on 
the spot most dear to him from boyhood, 
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Berean moves so gently in the quiet old 
town of Alexandria, that twenty-five years, 
more or less, does not seem to matter much. 
While the great cities of the East have been 
doubling themselves and the cities of the West 
have grown from mere villages into vast centers 
of trade and population, the quiet old town has 
scarcely changed. ‘The colonial flavor still 
clings to her stately houses and lovely gardens, 
though it may have been banished from the bus- 
ier streets, where the necessary buying and sell- 
ing goeson. ‘Thecolonial names which testified 
to the loyalty of the Alexandrians of ante-rev 
olutionary days are still retained by the streets 
which lie along the river or have their origin 
there. The shifting of base which came with 
the revolt of the colonies is well typified in 
these same streets, where Columbia and Wash- 
ington cut sharply across King and Queen 
and the rest of the royal family. 

A quiet retrospective air marks the better 
quarters of the old town, gradually shading 
down, through shabby gentility and decent 
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Washington sleeps ; and thither, year by year, 
go the footsteps of thronging pilgrims, eager 
to offer their tribute of respect. 


Constance Cary Harrison. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
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poverty, into the squalor and sordid wretch- 
edness which one finds along the river-brink,— 
dilapidated houses now occupied by the Alex- 
andria darky, dark and filthy junk-shops reeking 
with vile smells, rotting quays lapped by the 
quiet waters of the Potomac. 

The old Fairfax house on Cameron street, 
built of brick brought from England by one 
of the family, stands apparently unchanged 
since the days of ’59, when I knew and loved 
it well. It shows sign neither of decrepitude 
nor of restoration, but the Fairfax family — 
dispersed by the civil war — know it no more. 

‘The Carlyle house is by far the most inter- 
esting relic in the town,— with the possible 
exception of Christ Church, which, however, 
has a spick-and-span look that makes one hesi- 
tate to call it a relic. The Braddock headquar- 
ters, as the Carlyle house came to be called, is 
now incorporated into the hotel once familiarly 
known as the Mansion House, but rechris- 
tened of late years the Braddock House. It 
stands, doors wide open, upon the grassy court- 
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“WHERE THE BRITISH COUNCIL MET.” 


yard of the hotel, a deserted, dismantled, dilap- 
idated house, the plaster loosened from the 
ceilings, and the rats its only inhabitants. Some 
of the rooms are locked, but the most inter- 
esting, from its associations, stands open. 
This is the paneled room where the British 
council met, with their brave and headstrong 
martinet of a commander. To this council 
Braddock summoned young Major Washing- 
ton, to get from him advice as to his tactics in 
dealing with the French and Indian allies at 
Fort Duquesne,— advice fatally neglected, as 
the world well knows. 

The room is quite small; not more than 
21 by 16 feet, a casual judgment would give 
asits proportions. ‘The walls are paneled wood 
painted a bright blue, with heavy carved frieze, 
chair board, and moldings over the doors in 
white. The windows do not come down to the 
floor, the sill being almost twenty inches above 
it. In the embrasures of the windows, some 
ten inches below the sills, are seats, deep and 
wide enough to accommodate two of the slim 
figures in fashion among our ancestors of that 
day. The paneling over the mantel-shelfindi- 
cates the presence of a picture or a mirror at 
some time, and a primitive cupboard stands 
open opposite the door. The small dimensions 
of the rooms is a very noticeable feature, both 


here and at Mount Vernon. We are accus- 
tomed to think of these rooms, the scenes of 
colonial dances and banquets, as being spa- 
cious and rather grand, but when one comes 
to see them, they shrink into insignificance 
when compared with the rooms in our “ sea- 
side cottages” of to-day. 

Old Christ Church, around which so many 
memories cluster, is a solid, humdrum-looking 
building. It looks old, but not ancient in any 
degree. It has been in constant use from the 
days when Washington worshiped there till 
the present time, and has, therefore, been pre- 
vented from falling into dilapidation. Origi- 
nally the pews were very high, the purpose 
evidently being to permit the occupants a view 
of the pulpit only, and so prevent, as far as 
lay in a wooden barricade, wandering thoughts. 
Many of the pews were square, with seats 
around three sides. In 1816 a number of 
these pews were divided into pews of the or- 
dinary size. Washington’s pew is now the only 
square one left in the church. 

The old “ wine-glass” pulpit from which 
Washington was wont to be “instructed” in 
his duties to God and man, a few years ago 
was taken away and replaced by a more mod- 
ern form. What became of it remains an open 
secret: it is living a divided existence as “ me- 
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THE OLD FAMILY TOMB AT MOUNT VERNON. 


mentos” of various sorts and sizes. Whether 
these were distributed or sold it is difficult to 
ascertain, as the fact is mentioned only with 
bated breath, and the details of this piece of 
vandalism cannot be ascertained. ‘The pulpit 
was not unfit for use, as far as [ could learn, 
but was displaced as a mere matter of taste 
or emolument. 

The chancel railing is the same at which 
Washington knelt to commune; the tablets, 
with the Lord’s prayer and commandments 
upon them, are also unchanged. The original 
flagging in the aisles has been overlaid or re- 
placed with wood. 





The church stands as squarely and solidly 
in the midst of its quiet graves as though the 
passing centuries were of no moment. It has 
a sunny, open-air, Old World look, such as 
we see in pictures of quiet village churches 
in England, and seems to be an integral part 
of the town, with a well-established right to 
be there and not an impertinent irrelevancy, 
as most city church-yards are. 

\ delightful sail takes the visitor from Alex- 
andria to Mount Vernon. The approach to 
the place is very fine. From the greenery of 
the high wooded hills the pillared colonnade 
and the expanse of front gleam out. The house, 
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which on nearer view loses somewhat in effect, 
is from the river very impressive. Its broad 
portico with pillars reaching to the roof gives 
an impression of elegance not sustained when 
one finds that the facade is frame and the pil- 
lars wooden. 

A short walk up the hill brings one to the 
hideous brick structure, more like a modern 
edition of the old-time Virginia spring-house 
than what it is, the 
mausoleum of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest citizen. 
About it are clustered 
the graves of many 
members of the fam- 
ily, and in the vault, 
back of the mauso- 
leum, lie a great many 
more, with no visible 
or attainable record 
of the names or even 
the number of the 
occupants, a most 
singular state of af- 
fairs; almost more 
singular for those 
times than it would 
be for these, when 
the worship of an- 
cestors has assumed 


vaster proportions 
though less defini- 
tion in detail than 


it had in the simpler 
days gone by. 

The old tomb, which I remember thirty 
years ago as an open excavation, and from 
which I brought away pebbles and wild-flow- 
ers, is now inclosed and under lock and key, 
as everything has to be, to make the incur- 
sions of the modern goths and vandals as little 
mischievous as may be. 

The house presents a broad front to the 
river, and another to the beautiful sweep of 
level turf between it and the road. ‘This grassy 
plot is flanked on either side by clumps and 
irregular groups of shade trees. ‘These are, 
in their turn, hemmed in by the out-build- 
ings,— offices, stables, laundries, smoke-house, 
salting-house, and kitchens. 

The place, as is well known, has been for a 
number of years under the control of the Mount 
Vernon Association, composed of ladies from 
many, indeed from most, of the older States of 
the Union. An attempt has been made to fit 
up the rooms despoiled of their furniture at 
the sale by its late owner. Different States 
have assumed the responsibility, through their 
representatives, by certain rooms. Some of 
these rooms hold bits of the furniture used in 
the days of Washington. A spindle-legged 
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side-board newly done up stands in the pri- 
vate dining-room, as it stood in the days when 
the Washington and Custis family gathered 
there for meals. ‘The rest of the furniture, 
though in excellent keeping, is not the same 
that was used by them. “ It is antique, but not 
original,” we were told by the negro man who 
showed us these rooms. He once “ b’longed 
to de fam'ly,” and was born on the place as 





HARPSICHORD 


his father was before him. There was some- 
thing touching and beautiful in the proud 
sense of being “one of the family ” shown by 
the servants who still act in the capacity of 
guides. The “ gen’al” probably lives nowhere 
on earth in such tender remembrance as he 
does with them, They spoke of him and of 
Mrs. Washington with a loving and reverent 
familiarity, in this case only an heirloom, but 
full of suggestion to those who have known the 
relation of master and servant in its perfec- 
tion,—a relation that has died out of the world 
with the death of “the institution,” and was 
its beautiful and redeeming feature. 

In Nellie Custis’s music-room stands the 
harpsichord given her by General Washington 
asa wedding-present. It is the lineal ancestor 
of the modern grand piano, but with two banks 
of keys. The vandals who visited Mount Vernon 
before the rooms were kept barred, have picked 
the ivories from every key in the upper bank, 
as well as all the inlaid brass-work from the 
frame of the instrument. In most of the rooms 
some attempt has been made to restore at least 
the epoch, in the furniture selected ; but one — 
Mrs. Washington’s sitting-room—is furnished 
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with a tawdry set of modern ebonized furniture 
covered with red and yellow plush. Nothing 
could be more out of taste, especially in com- 
bination with the bar-room window-shade of 
yellow and pink. 

A panel over the mantel-shelf in the west 
parlors is filled with an old-style oil landscape 
glazed. Itlooks as though the trees and moun- 
tains of lugubrious hue had been pressed for pre- 
servation under the glass. A chair, with green- 
slatted back and rush seat, is one of the pieces 
of furniture which came over in the much- 
packed Mayflower. Other pieces of original 
furniture, a globe, a portrait of Washington by 
Trumbull, and another by Gilbert Stewart, are 
standing about the room. Among other things, 
a white-and-gold sixteenth-century chair from 
the chateau at Chavagniac Auvergne, the birth- 
place of Lafayette, is to be found here. Over 
the mantel-shelfis the coat of arms of the Wash- 
ington family, and in the fire-brick at the back 
of the chimney is a crest and the letters G. W. 
in relief. ‘The river-room or east parlor has 
the original writing-desk, clock, and spinning- 
wheel used by Martha Washington. In the 
entrance hall still hangs the key of the Bastile 
as it hung in the days of Washington. 

The only objects of interest in the banquet- 
ing-hall, which is to be furnished by New 
York, are the model of the Bastile and the man- 
tel-piece of Carrara and Sienna marble, an 
ugly, clumsy, but curious architectural struc- 
ture. ‘he windows in the front of the house 
are small, with tiny panes, but on the end, in 
the banqueting-hall, is a triple window, also 
having small panes; but the middle window is 
higher than the others and arched, giving quite 
an unusual and pretty effect. 

In the “family kitchen” is a great wide- 
mouthed fire-place with crane. Here we 
(my friend, one of “de fam’ly,” and myself) 
were greeted by a handsome mulatto woman, 
born on the place, who brought forcibly to 
mind “the days that are no more,” with her 
sweet voice, and gentle ways, and perfect 
courtesy. A sign upon the door, that milk 
was sold there for the benefit of the association, 
made me cail for a glass. After I had taken 
it I asked the price. She said with the most 
gentle politeness and a suggestion of a courtesy, 
“ Fi’ cents a glass, ov/ess, ladies, you will kindly 
accept it from the ’sociation.” The whole air 
of he place has somehow escaped the sordid 
quality which makes most show-places an 
offense to the reverent visitor. The attendance, 
from that of the humblest negro to that of 
the extremely courteous and obliging superin- 
tendent, gives one the impression of being 
made welcome to a home, rather than that 
their services were mere perfunctory offices, 
performed for pay. 
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Here, there, and everywhere, among the 
relics of old times, the bulging form and bright 
blue color of hand-grenades impertinently re- 
mind us of the present, and sweep away the 
gathering illusions. 

By far the most interesting relics in the 
house are those in the sleeping-chambers. 
“ Lafayette’s room ” has still the original four- 
poster, with heavy tester and hangings, and the 
desk and dressing-table, which served the mar- 
quis on his visits to the Washington family. 
In one of the rooms hang two curious old water 
colors, which our guide said had been sold 
when Mr. Augustine Washington disposed of 
the furniture of the house, but which “ were 
so ’lapidated that they di’n’ take ’em away.” 
In this same room hung a tripartite mirror, 
once the property of Light-horse Harry Lee. 

Miss Custis’s room had in it a very quaint 
and beautiful chair which came over with Lord 
Baltimore, — presented by Miss Harper of Bal- 
timore, into whose hands it had fallen when 
the furniture was scattered abroad after the 
sale. The mirror at which sweet Eleanor Cus 
tis had made her toilet and the steps by which 
she climbed into her lofty, curtained bed are 
still in their old places. In another room is a 
curious candlestick of Mrs. Washington’s, an 
upright rod supporting a sliding crossbeam, in 
each end of which is a brass candlestick, the 
base of which, a tripod, rests upon the floor. 

But the interest of the whole house centers 
in the room where Washington died,—“ The 
gen’al’s room, the room I likes de bes’ in de 
house,” as the servitor called it, in a tone of 
genuine and reverent affection. Just where the 
great man lay a-dying eighty-eight years ago, 
the bed now stands, and beside it the light 
stand on which are the rings left by his medi- 
cine-glasses, unchanged since that day. ‘The 
secretary at which he wrote, the hair-covered 
trunk in which he carried his possessions, the 
surveyor’s tripod he had used, the cloak he 
threw about his shoulders when he went over 
the farm, the leathern chair in which he sat, the 
covering cut away by vandal hands, are all there. 
There was something, in spite of these few dis 
cordant notes, that seemed peculiar to that 
room. I could not feel that thousands of eyes 
had looked upon it with idle curiosity, but as 
though it had been kept sacred all these years, 
and was yet redolent of the memories which 
have set it apart forever. 

“ Many wonders,” said our guide,“ why Mrs. 
Wash’n’ton died up in de attic, and not in de 
gen’al’s room. It was de custom in de family 
to shut up a room for two years after a death 
had happened in it, an’ dis room was shut up. 
Mrs. Wash’n’ton went up in de attic an’ dere 
she staid for eighteen mu’n’s till she died 
dere. She never had no fire in de winter, an’ 
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ROOM IN WHICH WASHING 


in de summer it was very hot,— but dere she 
staid wif only her cat fur comp’ny.” 

The corner cut off from the lower part of 
the door he showed us was for the easy egress 
and ingress of this familiar friend. ‘The attic 
room is pretty and attractive-looking, but has 
in it now only one piece of furniture used by 
Mrs. Washington,—a little three-cornered 
washstand. 

The most interesting feature of the grounds 
is the beautiful old garden, with its box borders 
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grown now to the proportions of hedges, and 
filled with pleasant flowers; there was no mod- 
ern touch about it, nothing to dispel the illu- 
sion which had been gathering all day long. 

The return trip was no anticlimax, but 
rounded out the day to perfect fullness. At 
one place, between two jutting points on 
opposite banks of the river, Washington, with 
its Capitol, public buildings, and monuments, 
passed across the field of vision like a pano- 
rama, and was gone. 


Soph te Bledsoe Herrick. 
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| EVENGE is a naked sword — 


It has neither hilt 
Would’st thou wield t 


nor guard. 
his brand of the Lord: 


Is thy grasp then firm and hard ? 


But the closer thy clutch of the blade, 


The deadlier blow t 
Deeper wound in thy 
It is thy blood redd 


hou would’st deal, 
hand is made -— 
ens the steel. 


And when thou hast dealt the blow — 
When the blade fro 
Instead of the heart o 
Thou may’st find it 





m thy hand has flown — 
f the foe 
sheathed in thine own! 


Charles Henry Webb. 
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OUTLINE OF THE GAS-RELIEF OF THE SONS OF PRESCOTT HALL BUTLER. 


LL of us who care for art and to whom 


£% beauty is a necessity owe a deep debt of 


gratitude to that band of artists who, in this lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, have resusci- 
tated for us the dead art of sculpture. Sculpture, 
which has in other times been one of the first 
of the arts to develop, has in our time been the 
latest. Music is the child of our own century; 
poetry we have had and have; painting, 
after a long lethargy, was already awakened 
to new life; but twenty years ago sculpture 
was, to all seeming, dead. It is true there 
were a few exceptional talents, such as those 
of Barye and of Rude, and that Jouffroy had 
produced one interesting work, “ ‘he Secret ;” 
but, broadly speaking, sculpture could not be 
counted as one of the living arts. ‘That it is 
now alive again, full of fresh vigor and mov- 
ing on to the conquest of new realms of 
beauty for us and those that shall come after 
us, we owe first of all to Paul Dubois, whose 
little St. John the Baptist in the Salon of 1863 
was indeed as “the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” and, after him, to a band of 
younger men who hailed the advent of the new 
prophet, and, gathering around him, formed 
the present French school of sculpture, the 
third of the three great schools of sculpture 
that the world has seen. 

One of these men we have among us, and 
to him we owe a special debt in that his work 
is not only for us in common with the rest of 
the world, but is 7vs¢ for us,—is here in our 
own country, in the midst of us,— delighting 
us, and forming the taste of our children. 

As the first step in the resuscitation of 
sculpture was the abandonment of the stilted 
imitation of third-rate Roman antiques, and 
the study of the works of the Italian Renais- 
sance, it was a happy coincidence that Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens should have had much 
such an apprenticeship as a Florentine sculp- 
tor of the fifteenth century might have had. St. 


AUGUSTUS SAINT 
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Gaudens’s father was of southern France, his 
mother was Irish. He himself isa New Yorker, 
well-nigh from birth,— having been brought 
to this city from Dublin, his birth-place, while 
yet an infant. He was early apprenticed to a 
New York cameo-cutter and faithfully served 
his time, and even during the period of his 
study in Paris he devoted half his working 
hours to bread-winning in the exercise of his 
trade. He attributes much of his success to 
the habit of faithful labor acquired at this time, 
and speaks of his apprenticeship as “ one of 
the most fortunate things that ever happened 
tohim.” Perhaps one may attribute to it, also, 
part of that mastery of low-relief which is such 
a noticeable element in his artistic equipment. 
In 1868 he went to Paris to begin the serious 
study of his art, and after working for some 
time in the /et#ite “cole entered the studio of 
Jouffroy in the Zcole des Beaux Arts. 

This was the year of the Universal Expo- 
sition, and in that Exposition he saw the 
“ Florentine Singer” of Paul Dubois, which 
had received the medal of honor two years 
before at the Salon. This statue, in which the 
very spirit of the Renaissance breathed again, 
must have marked an epoch for him, as it did 
for modern sculpture. 

Many of the brilliant sculptors of to-day 
were educated in the studio of Jouffroy ; Fal- 
guicre and St. Marceau had left it shortly 
before St. Gaudens entered it; Mercié was 
his fellow-student there, and he thus became 
a part of the young and vigorous movement 
of contemporary sculpture. He afterwards 
went to Rome, and finally, returning to this 
country, was given in a happy hour the com- 
mission for the Farragut statue in Madison 
Square. From the time when that statue was ex- 
hibited, in the plaster, at the Salon of 1880, his 
talent was recognized and his position assured. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt 
some sort of analysis of this talent, and to ex- 
plain the grounds of admiration for Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s work. 

Sculpture, in its primary conception, is the 
most positive and the most simple of all the 
arts. Painting deals with the visual aspects 
of things, with light and color, and with the 
appearance of form. Sculpture deals only with 
actual form. A statue does not give the vis- 
ual image of the form of a man; it gives the 
actual form. It follows from this that sculpture 
is, iN a sense, an easier art than painting. One 
often sees a mere tyro, who would be alto- 
gether lost among the complications and con- 
flicting difficulties of painting, produce, by 
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PORTRAIT IN’ BAS-RELIEF OF 
measurement and the use of the compass, a 
bust which has a certain approximate truth to 
the forms of nature. But in this simplicity of 
the art lies also its real difficulty ; for the 
multifold aims and difficulties of painting are 
also multifold resources for the artist, and a 
success in any one direction makes a success 
ful work of art ; but the sculptor, who has only 
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one difficulty to contend with, has also only 
one means with which to succeed. If he fails 
in form he fails in everything. And form be 
ing the most tangible — the most accurately 
measureable — of all qualities of things that art 
has to do with, and the least mysterious and 
elusive, sculpture is of the arts the one most 


likely to fall into flat commonplace and the 
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most difficult to keep up in the region of art 
and out of the region of imitation. Nothing 
is more tiresome than any sculpture but the 
best. A painter may be far from possessing the 
highest genius, yet find in some part ofhis many- 
sided art an escape from the commonplace and 
the real, but a mediocre sculptor is lost. The 
sculptor must be a genius or a nobody. 
Here, then, has been the great problem of 
the sculptors of all ages, and they have met 
it in various ways. ‘The noble abstraction of 
Pheidias degenerated, in the later Greek 
and Roman work, into a dead conventionality, 
and, the works of Pheidias being unknown 
to them, the artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance struck out a new road for themselves 
and found the means by a vague elusiveness 
of modeling to express all their new and pecu 
liarly modern interest in individuality of char 
acter and the personality of their models 
without ever falling into the dry literalness 
of the plaster cast. In the earlier part of this 
century dead-alive conventionalism was again 
regnant, and when the sculptors of to-day, 
following the lead of the painters who had 
already begun the movement, turned again to 
the independent study of nature, they naturally 
reverted to the study of Renaissance models. 
In the sculpture of the Renaissance only 
could they find nature represented as she ap- 
peared to them. There only could they find 
the modern man with his pronounced indivi- 
duality and his special development of char- 
acter, and there only could they find the 
means of representing him in their art. And 
so, jumping over four hundred years, jumping 
over the inroad of academicism and all the 
subsequent degradation of art, the best sculp- 
ture of to-day is the legitimate successor to 
that of the fifteenth century,— its successor, 
not its imitator. ‘The sculptors of to-day are 
working in the spirit of the Renaissance, but 
the very essence of that spirit is personality — 
individualism — independent study. Now, 
having a general view of the movement of 
which he is a part, we are prepared to ap- 
proach the work of St. Gaudens himself, and to 
search there the qualities of his school and their 
particular development by his own personality. 
The feeling for individuality,— the modern 
idea that a man is not merely one of a species 
but is a character,—the caring less for the 
perfection of a race and more for the man 
himself as he is, with his faults as well as his 
merits, is one of the noticeable qualities of 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s work. It is easy to see in 
his Farragut how he has been penetrated with 
the personality of his model and has bent 
himself to its expression. The statue is as 
living —as zifa/—as one of the Mino da 
Fiesole’s Florentines, who died four hundred 


years ago, and whom we should be quite pre- 
pared to meet in the streets as we come out 
of the museum where his likeness is preserved. 
There is no cold conventionalism, neither is 
there any romanticism or melodrama, but a 
penetrating imagination which has got at the 
heart of the man and given him to us “ in his 
habit as he lived,” cool, ready, determined, 
standing firmly, feet apart, upon his swaying 
deck, a sailor, a gentleman, and a hero. In 
his Randall statue at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
there is much of the same quality, for though, 
from the lack of authentic portraits this latter 
was necessarily a pure work of imagination, 
yet it is none the less a portrait of a man — 
an individual —if not precisely the Randall 
whose name it bears. There is nothing of the 
ideal Greek hero about this rugged block of 
humanity. This kindly, keen, alert, old man, 
sharp-eyed, hooked-nosed, firm-mouthed, with 
a sea breeze in his look, is a modern and an 
American and, one would say, an old sailor, 
with crotchets and eccentricities as well as a 
good head and a good heart.* 

Another and a more recent work in the 
same line of what we may call deal portrait- 
ure is the * Deacon Chapin,” which is perhaps 
the finest embodiment of Puritanism in our 
art. Surely those old searchers for a “liberty 
of conscience” that should not include the 
liberty to differ from themselves could not 
fail to recognize in this swift-striding, stern- 
looking old man, clasping his Bible as Moses 
clasped the tables of the law, and holding his 
peaceful walking-stick with as firm a grip as 
the handle of a sword — surely they could 
not fail to recognize in him a man after their 
own hearts. But he is not merely a Puritan 
of the Puritans, he is a man also,a rough-hewn 
piece of humanity enough, with plenty of the 
old Adam about him; and one feels that so 
and not otherwise must some veritable old 
Puritan deacon have looked. 

In these statues it is easy, I say, to see the 
spirit of the Renaissance, but to show the 
appropriation of Renaissance methods and 
the rare technical skill with which they are 
employed in the embodiment of this spirit is 
a more difficult task, and to attempt it, | wish 
more especially to draw attention to a class 
of work which was particularly characteristic 
of the Italian Renaissance and in the revival 
of which Mr. St. Gaudens seems to me one 
of the most successful of modern sculptors. | 
mean low-relief. Something of what he can do 
in this way any one may see in the allegorical 
figures on the base of the Farragut monument, 
and, I remember, these figures were even more 

*T believe that, in point of fact, Randall was not a 
sailor, but the text refers to the type of the statue 
rather than to the historic character. 
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one can never be quite sure 
that the answer is the true one; 
but the question whether a sculp- 
tor has the knowledge and the 
skill to handle low-relief, that 
one can quite definitely settle. 
One can even hope to conv inc c 
another that his conclusion is 
correct. I own, myself, to being 
quite enamored of the charm ot 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s reliefs, but I 
hope that this reason will acquit 
meofthechargeof mere partiality 
for the graceful above the grand 
in dwelling on what many would 
think a minor phase of his work. 

The sculptors of the Italian 
Renaissance may be said, in a 
sense, almost to have invented 
low-relief. In the struggle to 
depict the infinite variety of 
things that was necessary to 
their modern nature, and yet to 
avoid the mere matter-of-fact, 
which is fatal to art,—#in their 
desire to be real without being 
realistic,— they naturally turned 
to a part of their art which is the 
nearest akin to painting, and 
they pushed it to a degree of 
perfection which has never been 
known before or since. Low- 
relief does not deal with actual 
form but with the appearance 
of form, and the more perfect it 
is the farther it is apt to be from 
an actual copying of the forms 
of nature. The common con- 
ception of a medallion is prob- 
ably that it is half of a head 
placed upon a flat surface, but 
this conception is the farthest 
possible from being the true one. 
Even the idea that while the pro- 
jection is much less than in na- 
ture the ve/ations of projection 
remain the same, is not much 
nearer the truth. In good relief 
work, for instance, the head con 
stantly projects more than the 
shoulder. The fact is that low 
relief is a kind of drawing by 
means of light and shade, the 
difference between it and any 
other kind of drawing being 
that the lights and shadows 
are produced not by white 
of a revelation to me ofhis ability than was the paper or crayon strokes, but by the falling of 
statue itself. For the question whether or not the light upon the elevations and depressions 
a given statue is great and heroic in concep- of the surface of the relief; and these eleva- 
tion one can only answer to one’s self, and tions and depressionsare regulated solely by the 
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amount of light or shadow which the sculptor 
desires and are almost arbitrary in their relations 
to the projection of the model. As the painter 
concentrates the light and shade upon thehead, 
so does the sculptor, by increasing its pro- 
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jection ; as the painter varies the tone of his 
background, so does the sculptor, by slight un- 
dulations which catch the lights and cast pale 
shadows, vary his: he even uses outline and cuts 
fine trenches of shadow round the edges of his 
figures here and there, where greater defini- 
tion seems desirable. He can produce the ef- 
fect of distance by flattening his modeling 
and so reducing both the light and shadow, 
and he can mark the importance of any part 
which is most interesting to him by giving it 
greater relief. His figures now lose themselves 
utterly in the background and now emerge 
into sudden crispness of form as may best suit 
his purpose. His relief is a picture which he 
fashions with delicate use of light and dark, 
thinking always of the effect of the whole, and 
never of the imitation of any one piece of form. 

Low-relief is thus an art nearly allied to 
painting and which deals with aspects rather 
than with facts, and its exercise calls for the 
highest powers of perception and execution 
which the artist possesses. The lower the re- 
lief the greater —the more marvelous —the 
delicacy of modeling required to give the 
proper relations of light and shadow. It is at 
the same time, for him who understands it, 
the most delightful resource against the sculp- 
tor’s greatest danger, the matter-of-fact. ‘There- 
fore it has been a favorite art with sculptors, 
and success in it is one of the best available 
measures, both of the power and purity of 


artistic conception, and of the technical ability, 
of a given sculptor. St. Gaudens’s success 
in it has been very great. Such reliefs as the 
portrait of a young lady, here given, or that 
of the two children, must be seen and studied 
in the originals to be understood, it being im- 
possible for any illustration to givean adequate 
idea of the sweet fluency of modeling and of 
the marvelous economy of means (getting 
with an infinitesimal projection enough varie- 
ty of shadow to convey a complete impression 
of nature) which place them among the most 
remarkable productions of our times. ‘That 
they are lovely in themselves, full of sweet, 
pure feeling, of beautiful composition and 
subtle grace of line, the engravings may in- 
deed help one to see, but the exquisite fine- 
ness, which is power, of the workmanship, 
the beauty of surface, caressed into delicate 
form, which in a direct light is invisible, noth- 
ing but the reliefs themselves can show one. 
They are masterpieces of skill and knowledge. 
So far we have been considering Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s work in professed portraiture, 
whether in the round or in relief, and have 
seen in it the two dominating qualities of the 
Renaissance,—individuality of conception and 
delicate suavity of modeling. We have now 
to consider a more purely ideal class of works, 
such as the caryatides in the house of Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt and the angels of the Morgan 
monument (so unfortunately destroyed by fire), 
and to see how in them the same qualities are 
combined and carried out together. At first 
sight the caryatides might seem more Greek 
than Renaissance in feeling. ‘The costume, the 
large amplitude of form, the dignity and re- 
pose of the figures, are very Greek. But one 
soon sees that there is something there which 
is other than Greek. ‘The modern mind has 
been at work, and in these ideal figures there 
isa vague air of portraiture. If they are not 
women who dave lived, they are women who 
might have lived and have loved and, assur- 
edly, have been loved. Serenely beautiful as 
they are, one does not feel before them, as 
before the great Greek statues, the awe and 
admiration of abstract beauty, but rather the 
kind of tender personal feeling that the /emme 
Jnconnue of the Louvre inspires. They are not 
goddesses but women, alike yet different, each, 
one feels, with her own character, her own vir- 
tues, and, perhaps, her own faults. Here, then, 
is the note of the Renaissance, the love of in- 
dividuality, and its complement in the manner 
of the execution is equally present. These fig- 
ures are almost entirely detached, and yet in 
the paleness of the modeling and in the avoid- 
ance of deep hollows and dark shadows,— 
the chisel never quite going into the depths of 
the form, but leaving, as it were, a diaphanous 
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veil between it and our eyes and a 
mystery for the imagination to pen- 
etrate,— we find even here the prin- 
ciple of low-relief. 

We find this principle of low-relief 
even more readily in the angels of 
the Morgan tomb, and I think, to 
go back a little, we can find it even 
in the Farragut. For, though the 
ruggedness of the type, the mate- 
rial, and the necessity for distant 
effect demanded depth of shadow, 
we find in the very means of get 
ting this shadow the lesson of low 
relief that it is the appearance of 
nature and not the absolute fact 
that is of importance. The figure 
was first modeled nude with great 
care, but, when Mr. St. Gaudens 
came to put the costume upon it, 
he found that in order to get the 
necessary accent he had often to 
disregard the actual form under- 
neath and to cut folds of drapery 
deeper than they could possibly go. 
In order to get the /ovk of nature he 
had to disregard the absolute fact. 

I have dwelt at considerable 
length on the likeness of St. Gau 
dens’s work to that of an epoch 
which he has deeply studied and 
deeply loves, because it seemed to 
me that in that way only I could 
show its great technical merit; but 
it by no means follows that his work 
is not original. On the contrary, 
he could not show the spirit of the 
Renaissance if he were not strongly 
individual. As I have said, the 
essence of the Renaissance spirit is 
individuality, and in nothing is St. 
Gaudens more like the great artists 
of the fifteenth century than in that 
he is eminently original and that'the 
personal note is strongly felt in all 
his work. His figures are such as no 
other man than himself could have 
made them; his types of beauty are 
those that appeal most to his own na- 
ture and his own peculiar tempera- 
ment. This temperament one cannot 
quite analyze, but one can readily 
discover one or two elements that 
enter largely into it. ‘Two of these 
are virility and purity. ‘The manly 
directness and straightforward sim 
plicity of such works as the Farragut 
andthe Chapin are among their most 
readily visible characteristics, and 
the caryatides or the angels of the 
Morgan monument are as pure as 
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they are lovely. In the sweet-flowing grace of 
movement, in the refined beauty of face and 
form of these angels, all intent upon their celes- 
tial harpings, sensuousness never touches the 
limits of sensuality. They are as pure as a 
madonna of Fra Angelico’s. 

The time has not yet come to define the 
exact place of Augustus St. Gaudens on the 
roll of the sculptors of our second Renaissance. 
I have tried to give some notion of his quali- 
ties; of his limitations we cannot yet judge. 
No sculptor can be assigned his definite rank 
until he has shown what he can do with the 
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HE Lincoln monument for Chi- 
cago is the most important com- 
memorative work that Mr. St. 
Gaudens has yet produced and 
may well remain the most im- 
portant of his life. There could 
be no nobler task for an American sculptor 
than the task of representing the greatest of all 
Americans; and it so chances that the exter- 
nal as well as the intellectual problems it in- 
volved were of peculiar interest and difficulty. 

To an artist brought up in the belief that only 
through the representation of purely beautiful 
forms can a work of sculpture be beautiful as 
such, Lincoln would, of course, have offered an 
unsympathetic theme ; both in physical struc- 
ture and in attire he might have seemed almost 
the embodiment of the sculpturally impossible. 

But to an artist trained like Mr. St. Gaudens 
in the gospel of individuality, full of that mod- 

ern spirit which prizes “ character” ina model 
for portraiture above even beauty itself, no face 

could have been more inspiring than Lincoln’s, 
while even the difficulties presented by his form 
and costume could not seem insuperable. 

The intellectual problem on the other hand — 
the primary task of conceiving the soul and 
potency of the man is so clear and full a way 
as to make adequate expression possible — had 
to deal with elements in which force and beauty 
were equally commingled. A more distinct 
personality than Lincoln’s could not be imag- 
ined, nor one in which moral purity and power 
should be more commensurate with intellec- 
tual strength. Here it was the complex rich- 
ness of his opportunity which made the sculp- 
tor’s task as difficult as nobie.. We may truly say 
that Lincoln was not one great man but many. 

He was a thinker whose profound imaginings 

dealt with the deepest, subtilest public problems 

and a practical man of affairs who controlled a 
myriad daily details of immediate definite bear- 
ing; a leader who guided his people through 

a terrible crisis, yet an executive who carefully 
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nude, and Mr. St. Gaudens has as yet pro- 
duced no nude figure except the inevitable In- 
dian which is the “ youthful sin” of every 
American sculptor. He is still a young man 
with a long life of work before him, and he 
has by no means said his last word. What 
we may know now is, that he is an artist of 
intelligence, learning, and imagination, with a 
great and distinguished talent, who has done 
much and from whom we may hope for more.* 


* When the above article was written Mr. St. Gau- 
dens’s Lincoln had not been modeled.—EDITOR. 


Kenyon Cox. 


LINCOLN. 


sought out and followed out their own desires ; 
the champion of his country before the world 
and the father individually of every fellow-coun- 
tryman who appealed to him ; a wonderful ora 

tor and a wonderful master of prose expression 
and of the poetry which may be woven into it ; 
a humorist and yet a philosopher saddened by 
the ever-present pathos and tragedy of life. His 
mind seemed a very synonym for practical good 
sense ; yet it was the mind of a poet, a prophet 
too, and beneath it lay the heart of a child and 
the tender instincts of awoman. How, we had 
often asked ourselves, can any artist ever show 
us such a character? And how can we permit 
him to dismember it and accept a single part 
as Lincoln ? Yet Mr. St. Gaudens has not dis 

membered it, and has expressed it for us no less 
adequately than broadly. 

The first question to be decided must have 
been: Shall the impression to be given base 
itself primarily upon the man of action or upon 
the man of affairs ? Shall the statue be standing 
or seated ? In the solution of this question we 
find the most striking originality of the work. 
The impression given bases itself in equal meas- 
ure upon the man ofaction and the man ofaffairs. 
Lincoln is standing, but stands in front of a 
chair from which he has just risen. He is before 
the people to counsel and direct them, but has 
just turned from that other phase of his activ 
ity in which he was their executive and their 
protector. ‘T'wo ideas are thus expressed in the 
composition, but they are not separately, inde 
pendently expressed to the detriment of unity. 
The artist has blended them to the eye as our 
own thought blends them when we speak of 
Lincoln. The pose reveals the man of action, 
but represents a man ready for action, not 
really engaged in it; and the chair — clearly 
typical of the Chair of State —reveals his title to 
act no less than his methods of self-preparation. 

We see, therefore, that completeness of ex- 
pression has been arrived at through a sym- 
bolic, idealistic conception, No given moment 
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of Lincoln’s life is represented, no special 
branch of his public usefulness or of his intel- 
lectual endowment is emphasized,—all are 
suggested in the symbolic reach of the con- 
ception. But the rendering of this conception 
is realistic in the best sense of the word. The 
pose is simple, natural, individually character- 
istic — as far removed from the conventionally 
dramatic or “sculpturesque” as from the baldly 
commonplace. Neither physical facts nor facts 
of costume are palliated or adorned. Even 
the chair is in general outline such a one as 
Lincoln might very possibly have used. It is 
idealized only by its massiveness and its un- 
obtrusive decoration, and the figure is ideal- 
ized only by refinement and breadth and vigor 
in treatment. What we see are realities, but 
we see them suffused with poetic thought and 
typical explanatory meanings, and ennobled 
though not altered by the subtile touch of art: 
and the reposeful composition speaks to us with 
true dramatic intensity. Examine the figure 
more narrowly and see how rich it is in signifi- 
cance, how it carries out in every line the fun- 
damental ideas which inspired the composition 
as a whole. This Lincoln, with his firmly 
planted feet, his erect body, and his squared 
shoulders, stands as a man accustomed to face 
the people and sway them at his will, while the 
slightly drooped head and the quiet, yet not 
passive hands express the meditativeness, the 
self-control, the conscientiousness of the philos- 
opher who reflected well before he spoke, of the 
moralist who realized to the full the responsibil- 
ities of utterance. The dignity of the man and 
his simplicity ; his strength, his inflexibility and 
his tenderness ; his goodness and his courage ; 
his intellectual confidence anc! his humility of 
soul ; the poetic cast of his thought, the homely 
vigor of his manner, and the underlying sad- 
ness of his spirit,— all these may be read in the 
wonderfully real yet ideal portrait which the 
sculptor has created. And they are all so ex- 
pressed, I repeat, as to reveal not only the man 
himself but the various directions in which he 
brought his great qualities to bear. 

Having said as much as this, it is almost 
needless to comment upon the technical merits 
of the work. No such meaning, no such mes- 
sage could have made itself felt through any 
but the most accomplished hand. When we 
find for the first time a portrait which really 
shows us the inner Lincoln we are not surprised 
to find it the first one which from a purely sculp- 
tural point of view has dealt successfully with 
his outward aspect. This aspect was impres- 
Sive, imposing, inspiring, attractive by reason 
of the spirit which shone through it ; and, natu- 
rally, an artist who failed to reveal that spirit 
could make little of the rough yet noble husk 
which sheathed it. The lesson thus taught is a 
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priceless one. It proves that even the most diffi- 
cult task of the most “ modern” kind is not be- 
yond the power of the sculptor’s art to master; 
but that it can only be mastered when that art 
signifies intellectual insight and creative force 
as wellas trained perceptions and a skillful hand. 
Another valuable lesson may be read in the 
nature ofthat originality which I have claimed 
for the design as a whole. Strange as it may 
seem, no previous monumental composition 
had furnished a precedent for this. The world 
had had seated statues and standing statues in 
plenty ; but a figure thus recently risen from its 
seat is that rarest of things—a true novelty in 
art. No novelty in art, however, is entitled to 
admiration simply as such. On the contrary, 
it is trebly bound to make manifest intrinsic 
worth. We cannot but criticise it with senses 
sharpened by the thought: If the idea is good, 
would not some great artist long ere this have 
conceived it and expressed it ? The exceptional 
strength of Mr. St. Gaudens’s talent shows not 
so much in the originality of his fundamental 
idea as in that treatment of it which has made 
it seem not merely a right idea but the only one 
adequate to his purpose. Thisimplies, of course, 
that originality came not because it was sought 
as such, but naturally, inevitably, as a result of 
the conscientious effort to express a clear con- 
ception in the clearest and completest way. 
In conclusion, it is most interesting to note 
the close ties which connect so original, indi- 
vidual a work as this with other great works of 
other kinds. The union of idealistic concep- 
tion and realistic rendering which it reveals is 
almost always found when modern art is at its 
very best. But it also shows a union of perfect 
repose with strong dramatic significance, and 
this union is characteristic of classic art when at 
its best. There as here it is secured by the same 
expedient,— by the choice of a moment which 
is not the one of most vigorous action but the 
one in which such action is imminent. P 
The statue is of bronze, eleven and a half feet 
in height. The simple pedestal which sup- 
ports it stands in the center ofa platform some 
sixty feet in breadth by thirty in depth which is 
raised a few steps above the surface of a slight 
elevation near the entrance of Lincoln Park. 
Around three sides of the platform curves’a 
stone seat upon the back of which one reads 
the name of Lincoln, with the dates of his birth 
and death, and upon the ends two character- 
istic citations from his own utterances. In the 
architectural portion of his work Mr. St. Gau- 
dens was assisted by Mr. Stanford White, and 
together they have given us a monument which 
is the most precious the country yet possesses ; 
which is not only our best likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln, but our finest work of monumental art. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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HE place of the beginning of this 
story was a country neighbor- 
hood on a shore, if one may call 
it so, that divided a forest and 
prairie in central Illinois. ‘The 
time was nearly a lifetime ago. 
An orange-colored sun going down behind the 
thrifty orchard of young apple-trees on John 
Albaugh’s farm, put into shadow the front of a 
Copyright, 1887, by Edward 
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dwelling which had stood in wind and weather 
long enough to have lost the raw look of new 

ness, and to have its tints so softened that it had 
become a part of the circumjacent landscape. 
The phoebe-bird, locally known as the pewee, 
had just finished calling from the top of the 
large barn, and a belated harvest-fly, or singin; 

locust, as the people call him, was yet filling the 
warm air with the most summery of allsummery 
notes—notes that seem to be felt as well as 
heard, pushing one another faster and yet faster 
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through the quivering atmosphere, and then 
dying away by degrees into languishing, long- 
drawn, and at last barely audible vibrations. 

Rachel, the daughter of the prosperous 
owner of the farm, was tying some jasmine 
vines to the upright posts that supported the 
roof of a porch, or veranda, that stretched 
along the entire front of the house. There 
was that in her fresh calico gown and in her 
action which gave her the air of one expect- 
ing the arrival of guests. She almost always 
expected company in the evening of a fine 
day. For the young person whose fortune 
it is to be by long odds the finest-looking 
woman in a new country where young men 
abound, and where women are appreciated 
at arate proportioned to their scarcity, knows 
what it is to be a “reigning belle” indeed. 
In the vigorous phrase of the country, Rachel 
was described as “real knock-down hand- 
some ;” and, tried by severer standards than 
those of Illinois, her beauty would have been 
beyond question. She had the three essen- 
tials: eyes that were large and lustrous, a 
complexion rich and fresh, yet delicately 
tinted, and features well-balanced and harmo- 
nious. Her blonde hair was abundant, and, 
like everything about her, vital. Her hands 
and feet were not overlarge, and, fortunately, 
they were not disproportionately small; but 
just the hands and feet of a well-developed 
country girl used to activity and the open air. 
She was not more than ordinarily clever, but 
she had a certain passive intelligence. Her 
voice was not a fine one, nor had her manners 
any particular charm except that which comes 
from the repose of one who understands that 
she is at her best when silent, and who feels 
herself easily ahead of rivals without making 
any exertion whatever. Hers was one of those 
faces the sight of which quickens the pulses 
even of an old man, and attracts young men 
with a fascination as irresistible as it is beyond 
analysis or description. So it happened that 
many young men were visitors at John Al- 
baugh’s hospitable house. Rachel, being chief, 
could afford to be generous, and where the 
young men came the young women were 
prone to come. Thus it happened that Al- 
baugh’s was a place of frequent and spontane- 
ous resort for the young people from all the 
country round. 

_Butit had happened with this much-courted 
girl, as it has happened to many another like 
her, that with all the world to choose from, 
she had tarried single longer than her com- 
panions. She was now past twenty-three, in 
a land where a woman was accounted some- 
thing of an old maid if unmarried at twenty. 
Beauties such as she find a certain pleasure in 
playing with their destiny, as pussy loves the 
VoL. XXXV.—6, 
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excitement of trifling with the mouse that can 
hardly escape her in any way. Prey that comes 
top easily to hand is not highly valued. Ev- 
ery bid for such a woman’s hand leads her to 
raise her estimation of her value and to look 
for something higher. Rachel’s lovers came 
and went, and married themselves to young 
women without beauty. Lately, however, 
Rachel Albaugh’s neighbors began to think 
that she had at length fallen in love “ for keeps,” 
as the country phrase expressed it. 

“T say, Rache,” called her brother Ike, a 
youth of fifteen, who was just then half-hidden 
in the boughs of the summer apple-tree by 
the garden gate, “ they ’s somebody coming.” 

“Who is it, Ike?” 

“ Henry Miller and the two Miller girls.” 

“Oh! is that all?” said Rachel in a teasing 
tone. 

“Ts that a//?” said Ike. “ You don’t care 
for anybody but Tom Grayson these days. 
I ’ll bet you Tom ’ll be here to-night.” 

“ What makes you think so?” asked Rachel, 
trying not to evince any interest in the infor- 
mation. 

“ Don’t you wish you knew ?” he answered, 
glad to repay her teasing in kind. 

* Did you see him to-day ?” 

“ Say, Sis,” said Ike, affecting to dismiss the 
subject, “ here ’s an awful nice apple. Can you 
ketch?” 

Rachel held up her hands to catch the ap- 
ple, baring her pretty arms by the falling back 
of her loose sleeves. ‘The mischievous Ike threw 
a swift ball, and Rachel, holding her hands for 
it, could not help shrinking as the apple came 
flying at her. She shut her eyes and ducked 
her head, and of course the apple went past 
her, bowling away along the porch and off the 
other end of it into the grass. 

“ That ’s just like a girl,” said Ike, “ Here’s 
a better apple. I won’t throw so hard this time.” 
And Rachel caught the large striped apple in 
her two hands. 

“ T say, Ike,” she said, coaxingly, “ where did 
you see Tom?” 

“Oh! I met him over on the big road as I 
went to mill this morning; he was going home 
to his mother’s, an’ he said he was coming 
over to see you to-night. An’ I told hini to 
fetch Barbara, so ’s I ’d have somebody to talk 
to, ‘cause you would n’t let me get a word 
in ageways with him. An’ ‘Tom laughed an' 
looked tickled.” 

“T guess you won’t talk much to Barbara 
while Ginnie Miller ’s here,” Rachel said ; and 
by this time Henry Miller and his two sisters 
were nearing the white gate which stood forty 
feet away from the cool front porch of the 
house. 

“Howdy, Rachel!” said Henry Miller, as he 
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reached the gate,.and “ Howdy! Howdy!” 
came from the two sisters, to which Rachel 
answered with a cordial “ Howdy! Come in!” 
meant for the three. When they reached the 
porch, she led the way through the open front 
door to the “ settin’ room” of the house, as the 
living-room was always called in that day. The 
fire-place looked like an extinct crater; cur- 
tains of narrow green slats hung at the windows, 
and the floor was covered by a new rag-carpet 
in which was imbedded a whole history of fam- 
ily costume; a patient geologist might have 
discovered in it traces of each separate gar- 
ment worn in the past five years by the several 
members of the Albaugh family. The mantel- 
piece was commonplace enough, of “ poplar” 
wood — that is, tulip-tree— painted brown. 
The paint while fresh had been scratched in 
rhythmical waves with a common coarse comb. 
This graining was supposed to resemble the 
grain of some wood yet undiscovered. The 
table at the side of the room farthest from the 
doorhad a cover of thin oilcloth decorated with 
flowers; most of them done in yellow. A tall 
wooden clock stood against the wall at the right 
of the door as you entered, and its slow ticking 
seemed to make the room cooler. For the rest, 
there was a black rocking-chair with a curved 
wooden seat and uncomfortable round slats in 
the back; there were some rank-and-file chairs 
besides,— these were black, with yellow stripes ; 
and there was a green settee with three rock- 
ers beneath and an arm at each end. 

Henry Miller was a square-set young fellow, 
without a spark of romance in him. He had 
plowed corn all day, and he would have danced 
all night had the chance offered, and then fol- 
lowed the plow the next day. His sisters 
were like him, plain and of a square type that 
bespoke a certain sort of “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch” ancestry, though the Millers had mi- 
grated to Illinois, not from Pennsylvania, but 
from one of the old German settlements in the 
valley of Virginia. Ike jumped out of the ap- 
ple-tree to follow Virginia, the youngest of the 
Millers, into the house; there was between him 
and “ Ginnie,” as she was called, that sort of 
adolescent attachment, or effervescent reaction, 
which always appears to the parties involved 
in it the most serious interest in the universe, 
and to everybody else something deliciously 
ridiculous ; a sort of burlesque of the follies of 
people more mature. 

This was destined to be one of Rachel's 
“company evenings”; she had not more than 
seated the Millers and taken the girls’ bon- 
nets to a place of security, when there was a 
knock on the door-jamb. It was Mely McCord, 
who had once been a hired help in the Al- 
baugh family. There were even in that day wide 
differences in wealth and education in Illinois, 
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but class demarcations there were not. Noth- 
ing was more natural than that Mely, who had 
come over from Hubbard township to visit 
some cousin in the neighborhood, should visit 
the Albaughs. Mely McCord was a girl —she 
was always called a girl, though now a little 
in the past tense — with a stoop in the shoul- 
ders, and hair that would have been better if 
it had been positively and decoratively red. 
As it was, her head seemed always striving to 
be red without ever attaining to any purity of 
color. 

Half an hour later, McGill, an Irish bache- 
lor of thirty-five, who, being county clerk, was 
prudently riding through the country in order 
to keep up his acquaintance with the voters, 
hitched his horse at the fence outside of the 
Albaugh gate, and came in just as Rachel was 
bringing a candle. ‘Though he had no notion 
of cumbering himself with a family or with 
anything else likely to interfere with the free- 
dom or pleasure of “an Irish gentleman,” Mc- 
Gill was very fond of playing at gallantry, and 
he affected a great liking for what he called 
“faymale beauty,” and plumed himself on the 
impression his own sprucely dressed person 
and plump face —a little overruddy, especi- 
ally toward the end of the nose — might make 
on the sex. He never passed Albaugh’s with- 
out stopping and enjoying a platonic flirta- 
tion with Rachel. George Lockwood arrived 
at the same time; he wasa clerk in Wooden’s 
store, at the county-seat village of Moscow, 
and he could manage, on his busiest days even, 
to spend half an hour in selling a spool of cot- 
ton thread to Rachel Albaugh. He had now 
come five miles in the vain hope of finding her 
alone. The country beauty appreciated the 
flattery of his long ride, and received his atten- 
tion with a pleasure undisguised. 

But George Lockwood’s was no platonic 
sentiment. He watched intently every motion 
of Rachel’s arms only half-hidden in her open- 
sleeved dress; even the rustling of the calico 
of her gown made his heart flutter. He made 
a shame-faced effort to conceal his agitation ; 
he even tried to devote himself to Mely Mc- 
Cord and the “ Miller girls” now and then; 
but his eyes followed Rachel’s tranquil move- 
ments, as she amused herself with McGill’s 
bold flatteries, and Lockwood could not help 
turning himself from side to side in order to 
keep the ravishing vision in view when he was 
talking to some one else. 

“You had better make the most of your 
chance, Mr. Lockwood,” said pert little Vir- 
ginia Miller, piqued by his absent-minded 
pretense of talking with her. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Qh, talk to Rachel while you can, for 
maybe after a while you can’t!” 
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“ Why can’t I?” 

“She ’s glad enough to talk to you now, 
but just you wait till Tom Grayson comes. 
If he should happen in to-night, what do you 
think would become of you ?” 

“ Maybe I’m not so dead in love as you 
think,” he answered. 

“You? You ’re past hope. Your eyes go 
round the room after her like a sunflower 
twistin’ its neck off to see the sun.” 

“ Pshaw!” said George. “ You know better 
than that.” 

But Virginia noted with amusement that 
his smile of affected indifference was rather a 
forced one, and that he was “swallowing his 
feelings,” as she put it. He took her advice 
as soon as he dared and crossed to where 
Rachel was sitting with the back of her chair 
against the jamb of the mantel-piece. Rachel 
was smiling a little foolishly at the shameless 
palaver of McGill, who told her that there 
was a ravishing perfiction about her faychers 
that he ’d niver sane surpassed, though he ’d 
had the exquisite playsure of dancing with 
many of the most beautiful faymales in Europe. 
Rachel was a little sick of such unwatered 
sweetness, and was glad to have George 
Lockwood interrupt these frank criticisms of 
an appreciative Connoisseur. 

“] hear Tom Grayson outside now,” said 
Mely McCord, in a half-whisper to Henry 
Miller. “ George Lockwood won't be nowhere 
when he gits here”; and Mely’s freckled face 
broke into ripples of delight at the evident 
annoyance which Lockwood began to show 
at hearing Grayson’s voice on the porch. Tom 
Grayson was preceded by his sister Barbara, a 
rather petite figure, brunette in complexion, 
with a face that was interesting and intelli- 
gent, and that had an odd look hard to analyze, 
but which came perhaps, from a slight lack of 
symmetry. As a child, she had been called 
“cunning ” in the popular American use of the 
word when applied to children ; that is to say, 
piquantly interesting ; and this characteristic of 
quaint piquancy of appearance she retained, 
now that she was a young woman of eighteen. 
Her brother Tom was a middle-sized, well- 
proportioned man, about two years older than 
she, of a fresh, vivacious countenance, and 
with a be-gone-dull-care look. He had a knack 
of imparting into any company something of 
his own cheerful heedlessness, and for this his 
society was prized. He spoke to everybody 
right cordially, and shook hands with all the 
company as though they had been his first 
cousins, looking in every face without reserve 


‘Or suspicion, and he was greeted on all hands 


with a corresponding heartiness. But while 
Tom saluted everybody, his eye turned toward 
Rachel, and he made his way as quickly as 
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possible to the farther corner of the room where 
she was standing talking to George Lockwood. 
He extended his hand to her with a hearty 

“ Well, Rache, how are you? It would cure 
fever and ague to see you;” and then turning 
to Lockwood he said: “ Hello, George! you 
out here! I would n’t ’ave thought there was 
any other fellow fool enough to ride five 
miles and back to get a look at Rachel but 
me.” And at that he laughed, not a laugh 
that had any derision in it, or any defiance, 
only the outbreaking of animal spirits that 
were unchecked by foreboding or care. 

“T say, George,” he went on, “let ’s go 
out and fight a duel and have it over. There ’s 
no chance for any of us here till Rachel’s 
beaux are thinned out a little. If I should get 
you killed off out of the way, I suppose I 
should have to take Mr. McGill next.” 

“ No, Tom, it '’s not with me you ’d foight, 
me boy. I ’ve sane too many handsome girls 
to fight over them, though I have never sane 
such transcindent —” 

“ Ah, hush, now, Mr. McGill,” said Rachel. 

“ Faymale beauty ’s always adorned by 
modesty, Miss Albaugh. I ’ll only add, that 
whoever Miss Rachel stoops to marry” — 
and McGill laughed a slow, complacent laugh 
as he put an emphasis on stoops — “I ’ll be 
a thorn in his soide, d’ yeh mark that; fer to 
the day of me death Ill be her most devot- 
ed admirer”; and he made a half-bow at the 
close of this speech, with a quick recovery, 
which expressed his sense of the formidable 
character of his own personal charms. 

But if McGill was a connoisseur of beauty 
he was also a politician too prudent to slight 
any one. He was soon after this paying the 
closest heed to Mely McCord’s very sponta- 
neous talk. He had selected Mely in order 
that he might not get a reputation for being 
“ stuck up.” 

“Tom Grayson a’n’t the leas’ bit afeerd uh 
George Lockwood nur nobody else,” said Mely 
rather confidentially to McGill, who stood with 
hands crossed under the tail of his blue-gray 
coat. “ He all’ays wuz that away; a kind ’v 
a high-headed, don’t-keer sort uv afeller. He’d 
better luck out, though. Rache’s one uh them 
skittish kind uh critters that don’t stan’ ’thout 
hitchin’, an’ weth a halter knot at that. Tom 
Grayson ’s not the fust feller that’s felt shore 
she wuz his’n an’ then found out kind uh sud- 
dently ’t ’e wuz n’t so almighty shore arer 
all. But, lawsee gracious! ‘Tom Grayson a’n’t 
afeerd uv nuthin’, nohow. When the master 
wuz a-lickin’ him wunst, at school, an’ gin ’im 
three cuts, an’ then says, says he, ‘You may 
go now,’ Tom, he jes lucks at ’im an’ says uz 
peart’s ever you see, says he, ‘Gimme another 
to make it even numbers.’” 
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* An’ how did the master fale about that ?” 
asked McGill, who had been a school-master 
himself. 

““W’y he jes let him have it good an’ tight 
right around his shins. ‘Tom walked off an’ 
never wunst said thank yeh, sir. He didn’ wear 
uz good close in them days’s ’e does now, by 
along shot. His mother’s farm’s in the timber, 
an’ slow to open; so many stumps and the 
like; an’ ’f’is uncle down ’t Moscow had n’t 
a’ tuck him up, he ’d ’a’ been a-plowin’ in that- 
air stickey yaller clay ’v Hubbard township 
yit. But you know of Tom Grayson, his 
father’s brother, seein’ ’s Tom wuz named for 
him, an’ wuz promisin’ like, an’ had the gift of 
the gab, he thought’s how Tom mought make 
’n all-fired smart lawyer ur doctor, ur the like; 
an’ seein’ ’s he had n’ got no boy to do choores 
about, he takes Tom an’ sends him to school 
three winters, an’ now I believe he’s put him 
to readin’ law.” 

“ Vis, | know he went into Blackman’s office 
last May,” said McGill. 

“ Ole Tom Grayson’s never done nothin’ fer 
the ole woman nur little Barb’ry, there, an’ 
little Barb’ry’s the very flower of the flock, 
accordin’ to my tell,” Mely went on. “ Mrs. 
Grayson sticks to the ole farm, yeh know, an’ 
rents one field to pap on the sheers, an’ works 
the rest uv it by hirin’, She sets a mighty sight 
uv store by ‘Tom. ‘Talks about ’im by the 
hour. She ’lows he’ll be a-gittin’ to Congress 
nex’ thing. But I d’ know ”— and here Mely 
shook her head. “ High nose stumped his 
toes,” says /. “ Jes look how he ’s a-carryin’ 
on with Rache, now.” 

“ She’s older’n he is,” said the clerk, know- 
ing that even this half unfavorable comment 
would be a comfort to one so far removed from 
rivalry with her as Mely. 

“Three years ef she’s a day,” responded 
Mely promptly. “ Jest look at that Lockwood. 
He ’s like a colt on the outside of a paster 
fence, now,”—and Mely giggled heartily at 
Lockwood’s evident discomfiture. 

In gossip and banter the time went by, until 
some one proposed to “turn the Bible.” Ido 
not know where this form of sortilege origi- 
nated; it is probably as old as Luther’s Bible. 
One can find it practiced in Germany to-day 
as it is in various parts of the United States. 

“ Come, Sophronia, you and me will hold 
the key,” said Lockwood, who was always 
quick to seize an advantage. 

These two, therefore, set themselves to tell 
the fortunes of the company. ‘The large iron 
key to the front door and a short, fat little 
pocket-Bible were the magic implements. 
The ward end of the key was inserted be- 
tween the leaves of the Bible at the first chap- 
ter of Ruth; the book was closed and a string 
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bound so tightly about it as to hold it firmly 
to the key. The ring end of the key protruded, 
This was carefully balanced on the tips of the 
forefingers of Lockwood and Sophronia Mil- 
ler, so that the Bible hung between and below 
their hands. A very slight motion, unconscious 
and invisible, of either of the supporting fin- 
gers would be sufficient to precipitate the 
Bible and key to the floor. 

“Who can say the verse?” asked Lock- 
wood. 

“TI know it like a book,” said Virginia 
Miller. 

“ You say it, Ginnie,” said her sister, “ but 
whose turn first ?” 

The two amateur sorcerers, with fingers un- 
der the key-ring, sat face to face in the dim 
light of the candle, their right elbows resting 
on their knees as they bent forward to hold 
the Bible between them. ‘The others stood 
about with countenances expressing curiosity 
and amusement. 

“ Rachel first,” said Henry Miller ; “ every- 
body wants to know who in thunderation 
Rache wi// marry, ef she ever marries any- 
body. I don’t believe even the Bible can tell 
that. Turn fer Rachel Albaugh, and let ’s see 
how it comes out. Say the verse, Ginnie.” 

“ Letter A,” said Virginia Miller, solemnly ; 
and then she repeated the words like a witch 
saying a charm: 

“¢Tntreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest will I die, 
and there will I be buried.’” 

The key did not turn. It was manifest, 
therefore, that Rachel would never marry any 
man whose name began with the first letter 
of the alphabet. The letter B was called, and 
again the solemn charm was repeated; the 
company resting breathless to the end. ‘The 
Bible and key refused to respond for B, or C, or 
D, or E, or F. But when Ginnie Miller an- 
nounced “ Letter G,” it was with a voice that 
betrayed a consciousness of having reached a 
critical point in her descent of the alphabet ; 
there was a rustle of expectation in the room, 
and even McGill, standing meditatively with 
his hands behind his back, shifted his weight 
from his left foot to his right so as to have 
a better view of any antics the Bible might 
take a notion to perform. Just as Virginia 
Miller reached the words “and where thou 
diest will I die,” the key slipped off Sophro- 
nia’s fingers first, and the book fell to the 
floor. 

“ G stands for Grayson,” said McGill grave- 
ly, but he pronounced his “G” so nearly 
like “J” that a titter went around the room. 
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“ Don’t you know better than to spell Gray- 
son with a J, Mr. McGill?” asked Rachel. 

McGill did not see the drift of the question, 
and before he could reply, Lockwood, without 
looking up, broke in with: “What are you 
talking about, all of you? It’s not the last 
name, it ’s the given name you go by.” 

“Oh!” cried Mely McCord, in mild de- 
rision, “ George begins with G. I did n't 
think of that.” 

“Vis,” said McGill, reflectively, “that’s a 
fact; George does begin with Jay too.” 

“T tell you it’s the last name,” said Tom, 
laughing. 

“T tell you it isn’t,” said Lockwood, dog- 
gedly; but Henry Miller, seeing a chance 
for disagreeable words, made haste to say: 
“Come, boys, it’s the good-natured one that ’ll 
win. Hang up the Bible once more and let’s 
see if it ll drop for Lockwood when it gets to 
L, or for Tom when we come to T. I don’t 
more than half believe in the thing. It never 
will turn for me on anything but Q, and they 
a’n’t no girl with Q to her name this side of 
Jericho except Queen Brooks, an’ she lives 
thirteen miles away an’ ’s engaged to another 
feller, and I would n’t look at her twiste if she 
wuz n’t, nur she ’t me like’s not. Come, Gin- 
nie, gee-up your oxen. Let’s have H.” 

The Bible refused to turn at H. 

“ Rachel won’t marry you, Henry Miller,” 
said the county clerk. 

“No,” said Henry, “ Rache an’ me’s al- 
ways been first-rate friends, but she knows me 
too well to fall in love with me, an’ I’m the only 
feller in this end of the county that’s never 
made a fool of myself over Rachel.” 

Neither would the Bible turn at I, J, or K. 
But at L it turned. 

“ Of course itll turn at L, when Lockwood ’s 
got hold of the key,” said Tom with another 
laugh. “ That ’s what he took hold for.” 

“That ’s the same as saying I don’t play 
fair,” said Lockwood, with irritation. 

“ Fair and square a’n’t just your way, George. 
But there ’s no use being cross about it.” 

“ Come, boys, if you’re going to quarrel over 
the Bible you can’t have it,” said Rachel, who 
loved tranquillity. “ As for me, I’m going to 
marry whoever I please, and I won’t get married 
till | please, Bible or no Bible” ; and she untied 
the string, put the rusty key in the door, and 
laid the plump little book in its old place on the 
mantel-piece, until it should be wanted again 
for religious disputation or fortune-telling. 

Grayson went rattling on with cheerful and 
good-natured nonsense, but George Lockwood, 
pushed into the shade by Tom’s ready talk 
and by Rachel’s apparent preference for him, 
was not in a very good humor, and departed 
early in company with McGill. After all the 
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rest had gone, Barbara Grayson had to remind 
Tom more than once of the lateness of the 
hour, for nine o’clock was late in that day. 

“Send him home, Rachel,” she said, “ at half- 
past nine; he ’ll never go while you look good- 
natured.” When, taking her brother by the 
arm, Barbara led him to the gate, Rachel fol- 
lowed, almost as reluctant to close the evening 
as Tom himself. 
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WINNING AND LOSING. 

THE next Friday evening Grayson and 
Lockwood were again brought together; this 
time in the miscellaneous store of Wooden & 
Snyder, in which George Lockwood was the 
only clerk. Here after closing-time the young 
men of the village were accustomed to gratify 
their gregarious propensities ; this was a club- 
room, where, amid characteristic odors of 
brown sugar, plug tobacco, new calico, vine- 
gar, whisky, molasses, and the dressed leather 
of boots and shoes, social intercourse was car- 
ried on by a group seated on the top of nail- 
kegs, the protruding ends of shoe-boxes, and 
the counters that stretched around three sides 
of the room. Here were related again all those 
stock anecdotes which have come down from 
an antiquity inconceivably remote, but which 
in every village are yet told as having hap- 
pened three or four miles away, and three or 
four years ago, to the intimate friend of the 
narrator’s uncle. The frequency of such as- 
semblies takes off something of their zest; 
where everybody knows all his neighbor's his- 
tory and has heard everybody else’s favorite 
story, a condition of mental equilibrium en- 
sues, and there is no exchange of electricities. 
The new-comer, or the man who has been 
away, is a heaven-send in a village; he stirs its 
stagnant intellect as a fresh breeze, and is for 
the time the hero of every congregation of idlers. 

Such a man on this evening was Dave So 
vine, the son of a settler from one of the Chan- 
nelIslands. Four years ago, when but sixteen 
years old, Dave had unluckily waked up one 
summer morning at daybreak. Looking out 
of the little window in the end of the loft of 
his father’s house, he had contemplated with 
disgust a large field of Indian corn to be 
“ plowed out” that day under a June sun. So 
repulsive to his nature was the landscape of 
young maize and the prospect of toil, that he 
dressed himself, tied up his spare clothes in a 
handkerchief, and taking his boots in his hand, 
descended noiselessly the stairway which was 
in the outside porch of the house. Once on 
the ground, he drew on his boots and got away 
toward the Wabash, where he shipped as cook 
on a flat-boat bound for New Orleans. No 
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pursuit or inquiry was made by his family, and 
the neighbors suspected that his departure 
was not a source of regret. At Shawneetown 
the flat-boat was suddenly left without a cook. 
Dave had been sent up in the town with a 
little money to lay in supplies of coffee and 
sugar; instead of coming back, he surrepti- 
tiously shipped as cabin-boy on the steamboat 
Queen of the West, which was just leaving the 
landing, bound also for the “lower country.” 
Sovine had afterward been in the Gulf, he had 
had adventures in Mexico, and he had con- 
trived to pick up whatever of evil was to be 
learned in every place he visited. He had now 
come home ostensibly “to see the folks,” but 
really to gratify his vanity in astonishing his 
old acquaintances by an admirable proficiency 
in deviltry. His tales of adventure were strange 
and exciting, and not likely to shrink in the 
telling. ‘The youth of Moscow listened with 
open-mouthed admiration to one who, though 
born in their village, had seen so much of the 
world and broken every one of the command- 
ments. For his skill at cards they soon had 
not only admiration but dread. He had emp- 
tied the pockets of his companions by a kind 
of prestidigitation quite incomprehensible to 
them. He seemed to play fairly, but there 
was not a loafer in Moscow who had not be- 
come timid about playing with Dave; the long 
run of luck was ever on his side. It was much 
more amusing to his companions to hear him, 
with ugly winks and the complacent airs of 
a man who feels sure that he had cut his eye- 
teeth, tell how he had plucked others in gamb- 
ling than to furnish him with new laurels at 
their own expense. 

On this particular evening Dave Sovine 
lounged on one of the counters, with a stack 
of unbleached “ domestic” cloth for a bolster, 
while his bright patent-leather shoes were posed 
so as to be in plain view. ‘Thus comfortably 
fixed, he bantered the now wary and rather im- 
pecunious “ boys ” for a game of poker, euchre, 
seven-up, or anything to pass away the time. 
George Lockwood, as representing the pro- 
prietors of the store, sat on a ledge below the 
shelves with his feet braced on a box under 
the counter. He was still smarting from his 
discomfiture with Rachel Albaugh, and he was 
also desirous of investigating Dave Sovine’s 
play without risking his own “ fips ” and “ bits” 
in the game. So, after revolving the matter 
in his mind as he did every matter, he said to 
Dave, with a half-sinister smile : 

“Tom Grayson’s upstairs in Blackman’s 
office. Maybe you might get up a game with 
him. He plays a stiff hand, and he a’n’t afraid 
of the Ole Boy at cards, or anything else, for 
that matter.” 

“ You call him down,” said Dave, winking 
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his eye significantly, and involuntarily dis- 
closing a vein of exultant deviltry which made 
the cool-blooded Lockwood recoil a little; 
however, George felt that it would be a satis- 
faction to see ‘l’om’s pride reduced. 

Lockwood got down offthe ledge in a sluggish 
way, and walked around the end of the counter 
to the stove-pipe which ran from the box-stove 
in the store up through the office above. 

“1 say, Tom!” he called. 

“ What?” came out of the pipe. 

“ Dave Sovine says he can beat you at any 
game you choose. Come down and try him.” 

Grayson was bending over a law-book with 
only a tallow candle for light. Studying the 
law of common carriers was, in his opinion, 
dull business for a fellow with good red blood 
in his veins. He heard the murmur of con- 
versation below, and for the last half-hour he 
had longed to put the book up beside its sheep- 
skin companions on the shelves and join the 
company in the store. ‘This banter decided him, 

“JT ’ll come down a little minute and try 
just three games and no more,” he said. ‘Then 
he closed the book with a thump and went 
down the outside stairway, which was the only 
means of egress from the law-office, and was 
let into the back door of the store by George 
Lockwood. He got an empty soap-box and 
set it facing the nail-keg on which Dave So- 
vine had placed himself for the encounter. A 
half-barrel with a board on top was put be- 
tween the players, and served for table on 
which to deal and throw the cards; the can- 
dle rested on the rusty box-stove which stood, 
winter and summer, midway between the coun- 
ters. Lockwood snuffed the candle and then, 
with an affectation of overlistlessness, placed 
himself behind Sovine, so as to command a 
view of his cards and of all his motions. 

Tom had prudence enough to insist on play- 
ing for small stakes of a twelve-and-a-half-cent 
bit at a game;—his purse was not heavy 
enough for him to venture greater ones. At 
first the larger number of games fell to Gray- 
son, and his winnings were considerable to one 
who had never had more than money enough 
for his bare necessities. He naturally forgot 
all about the law of common carriers and the 
limit of three games he had prescribed himself. 

Dave cursed his infernal luck, as he called 
it, and when the twelfth round left Tom about 
a dollar ahead, he gave the cards a “ Virginia 
poke” whenever it came his turn to cut them; 
that is to say, he pushed one card out of the 
middle of the pack, and put it at the back. By 
this means Dave proposed to “change the 
luck,” ashe said; but George Lockwood, who 
looked over Dave’s shoulder, was not for a 
minute deceived by this manceuvre. He knew 
that this affectation of a superstition about luck 
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and the efficiency of poking the cards was only 
a blind to cover from inexpert eyes the real 
sleight by which Dave, when he chose, could 
deal himself strong hands. Even the Virginia 
poke did not immediately bring a change, and 
when Tom had won a dozen games more than 
Dave, and so was a dollar and a half ahead, and 
had got his pulses well warmed up, Dave man- 
ifested great vexation, and asked Grayson to 
increase the stakes to half a dollar, so as to 
give him a chance to recover some of his 
money before it was time to quit. Tom con- 
sented to this, and the proportion of winnings 
passed to the other side of the board. Dave 
won sometimes two games in three, sometimes 
three in five, and Tom soon found a serious in- 
road made in the small fund of thirteen dol- 
lars which he had earned by odd jobs writing 
and even by harder and homelier work. This 
money had been hoarded toward a new suit 
of clothes. He began to breathe hard; he put 
up his hard-earned half-dollars with a trem- 
bling hand; and he saw them pass into So- 
vine’s pocket with a bitter regret; he took 
his few winnings with eagerness. Every lost 
half-dollar represented a day’s work, and after 
every loss he resolved to venture but one more, 
if the luck did not change. But how could he 
endure to quit defeated ? He saw before him 
weeks of regret and self-reproach; he felt a 
desperate necessity for recovering his ground. 
As the loss account mounted, his lips grew dry, 
the veins in his forehead visibly swelled, and 
the perspiration trickled from his face. He 
tried to hide his agitation under an affectation 
of indifference and amusement, but when he 
essayed to speak careless words for a disguise, 
his voice was husky and unsteady, and he kept 
swallowing, with an effort as though some- 
thing in his throat threatened him with suffo- 
cation. Dave noted these signs of distress in 
his adversary with a sort of luxurious pleasure; 
he had in him the instincts of a panther, and 
the suffering inflicted on another gave an addi- 
tional relish to his victory. 

Lockwood watched the play with a sharp 
curiosity, hoping to penetrate the secret of 
Sovine’s skill. He felt, also, a certain regret, 
for he had not expected to see ‘Tom quite so 
severely punished. At length ‘T'om’s last dol- 
lar was reached; with a flushed face, he held 
the coin in his trembling hand for a moment, 
and then he said bravely: “It might as well 
go with the rest, if I lose this time,” and he 
laid it down as a single stake, hoping that luck 
would favor him. 

When Datve had pocketed this he leaned 
back and smiled with that sort of ruthless con- 
tent that a beast of prey feels when he licks 
his chops after having enjoyed a meal from his 
lawful prey. 


Tom’s losses were relatively great; it wasa 
kind of small ruin that had suddenly overtaken 
him. A month of writing, if he had it to do, 
would not have replaced the money, nor was 
his a nature that could easily brook defeat. 
The very courage and self-reliance that would 
have stood him in admirable stead in another 
kind of difficulty, and that in other circum- 
stances would have been accounted a virtue, 
were a snare to him now. 

“ Look here, Dave,” he said, with a voice 
choked by mortification, “ give me a chance 
to win a little of that back,” and he laid his 
pocket-knife on the table. 

“ Tom, you’d better quit,” said three or four 
voices at once. But Dave rather eagerly laid 
a half-dollar by Tom’s knife and won the 
knife. He liked this chance to give a certain 
completeness to the job. Then ‘Tom laid out 
his silk handkerchief, which he also lost — for 
the games all went one way now. 

“Come, Tom, hold on now,” said the 
chorus. 

But ‘Tom was in the torment of perdition. 
He glared at those who advised him to desist. 
Then, in a mixture of stupor and desperation, 
he placed his hat on the board against a dol- 
lar and lost that; then he stripped the coat 
from his back and lost it, and at last his boots 
went the same way. When these were gone, 
having nothing further to wager without con- 
signing himself to aboriginal nakedness, he 
sat in a kind of daze, his eyes looking swollen 
and bloodshot with excitement. 

“ Come, Dave,” said Lockwood, “ give him 
back his clothes. You ’ve won enough with- 
out taking the clothes off his back.” 

* That’s all you know about it,” said Dave, 
who noted every token of Tom’s suffering as 
an additional element in his triumph. “ ‘That 
may be your Illinois way, but that is n’t the 
way we play in New Orleans. Winnings is 
winnings where I learnt the game.” And _he 
proceeded to lay Tom’s things in a neat pile 
convenient for transportation. 

“Aw! come now, Dave,” said one and an 
other, “ ’ta’n’t the fair thing to send a fellow 
home to his folks barefooted and in his shirt 
sleeves.” 

But Dave smiled in supercilious conten)pt 
at this provincial view of things, and cited the 
usages of the superior circles to which he had 
gained admission. 

Lockwood at length lent Tom the money 
to redeem his garments, and the necessity 
which obliged him to borrow from the man who 
had got him into the scrape was the bitterest 
of all the bitter elements in ‘Tom’s defeat. He 
went out into the fresh air and walked home 
mechanically. His dashing, headlong ways had 
already partly alienated his uncle, and the 
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only hope of Tom’s retaining his assistance 
long enough to complete his law studies lay in 
the chance that his relative might fail to hear 
of this last escapade. It was clear to ‘Tom 
without much canvassing of the question that 
he could not borrow from him the money to 
replace what he had gotten from Lockwood 
to redeem his clothes. He entered the garden 
by the back gate, climbed up to the roof of 
the wood-shed by means of a partition fence, 
and thence managed to pull ‘himself into the 
window of his own chamber as stealthily as 
possible, that his uncle’s family might not 
know that he had come home at half-past 
twelve. He stood a long while in the breeze at 
the open window watching the shadows of 
clouds drift over the moonlit prairie, which 
stretched away like a shoreless sea from the 
back of his uncle’s house. He could not en- 
dure to bring his thoughts all at once to bear 
on his affairs; he stood there uneasily and 
watched these flitting black shadows come and 
go, and he gnashed his teeth with vexation 
whenever a full sense of his present misery 
and his future perplexities drifted over him. 

He shut the window and went to bed at 
last, and by the time daylight arrived he 
had turned over every conceivable expedient. 
There was nothing for him but to accept the 
most disagreeable of all of them. He would 
have to draw on the slender purse of his mother 
and Barbara, for Lockwood’s was a debt that 
might not be put off, and he could see no pres- 
ent means of earning money. He purposed to 
make some excuse to go home again on Sat- 
urday. It would be dreadful to meet Barbara’s 
reproaches, and to see his mother’s troubled 
face. How often he had planned to be the 
support of these two, but he seemed doomed 
to be only a burden; he had dreamed of be- 
ing a source of pride to them, but again and 
again he had brought them mortification. Had 
he been less generous or more callous he would 
not have minded it somuch. But as it was, his 
intolerable misery drove him to castle-building. 
He comforted himself with the reflection that 
he could make it all right with the folks at 
home when once he should get into practice. 
Barbara should have an easier time then. How 
often had he drawn drafts on the imaginary 
future for consolation ! 


III. PAYING THE FIDDLER. 


“ You didn’t mean no harm, Tommy,” said 
Mrs. Grayson, “ I know you didn’t.” She was 
fumbling in the drawer of a clothes-press, built 
by the side of the chimney in the sitting-room of 
the Grayson farm-house in Hubbard township. 
She kept her money in this drawer concealed 
under a collection of miscellaneous articles. 
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Tom sat looking out of the window. Ever 
since his gambling scrape he had imagined his 
mother’s plaintive voice excusing him in this 
way. It was not the first time that he had had 
to be pulled out of disasters produced by his 
own rashness, and it seemed such an unmanly 
thing for him to come home with his troubles; 
but he must pay Lockwood quickly, lest any 
imprudent word of that not very friendly friend 
should reach his uncle’s ears. Nothing but the 
fear of bringing on them greater evil could 
have scourged him into facing his mother and 
sister with the story of his gambling. Once in 
their presence, his wretched face had made it 
evident that he was in one of those tight places 
which were ever recurring in his life. He made 
a clean breast of it; your dashing, dare-devil 
fellow has less temptation to lie than the rest 
ofus. And now hehad told it all,— he made 
it a sort of atonement to keep back nothing,— 
and he sat there looking out of the window 
at the steady dropping of a summer rain which 
had pelted him ever since he had set out from 
Moscow. He looked into the rain and listened 
to the quivering voice of his disappointed 
mother as she rummaged her drawer to take 
enough to meet his debt from the dollars ac- 
cumulated by her own and Barbara’s toil and 
management —dollars put by as a sinking 
fund to clear the farm of debt. But most of 
all he dreaded the time when Barbara should 
speak, She sat at the other window of the room 
with her face bent down overher sewing, which 
was pinned to her dress at the knee. She had 
listened to his story, but she had not uttered 
a word, and her silence filled him with fore- 
boding. Tom watched the flock of bedraggled 
and down-hearted chickens creeping about 
under the eaves of the porch to escape the 
rain, and wondered whether it would not be 
better to kill himself to get rid of himself. 
His mother fumbled long and irresolutely in 
the drawer, looking up to talk every now and 
then, mostly in order to delay as long as pos- 
sible the painful parting with her savings. 

“‘T know you did n’t mean no harm, Tom- 
my; I know you did n’t; but it’s awful hard 
on Barb’ry an’ me, partin’ with this money. 
Dave Sovine’s a wicked wretch to bring such 
trouble on two women like us, that ’s had such 
a hard time to git on, an’ nobody left to work 
the place. Out uv six children, you an’ Barb- 
’ry ’s all that’s left alive. It’s hard on a woman 
to be left without her husband, an’ all but the 
two youngest children dead.” 

Here she stopped ransacking the drawer to 
wipe her eyes. She gave way to her grief the 
more easily because she still lacked resolution 
to devote her earnings to filling up the gap 
made by Tom’s prodigality. And in every 
trouble her mind reverted involuntarily to the 

























greater sorrows of her life; all rills of disap- 
pointment and all rivers of grief led down to 
this great sea of her sorrows. 

“You ’re the only two ’t’s left, you two. 
Ef you ’d just keep out uv bad comp'ny, Tom- 
my. But,” she said, recovering herself, “ I 
know you ’re feelin’ awful bad, an’ you ’re a 
good boy only you ’re so keerless an’ venter- 
some. You did n’t mean no harm, an’ you 
won’t do it no more, I know you won’t.” 

By this time Mrs. Grayson’s trembling hands, 
on whose hardened palms and slightly distorted 
fingers one might have read the history of a 
lifetime of work and hardship, had drawn out 
acotton handkerchief in which were tied up 
thirty great round cumbersome Spanish and 
Mexican dollars, with some smaller silver. 
This she took to a table, where she proceeded 
slowly to count out for Tom the exact amount 
he had borrowed to redeem his clothes,— not 
a four-penny bit more did she spare him. 

At this point Barbara began to speak. She 
raised her face from her work and drew her 
dark eyes to a sharp focus, as she always did 
when she was much in earnest. 

“Tt don’t matter much about us, Tom,” she 
said, despondently. “Women are made to 
give up for men, I suppose. I’ve made up my 
mind a’ready to quit the school over at Tim- 
ber Creek, though I do hate to.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “ an’ it ’s too bad, 
fer you did like that new-fangled study of al- 
gebray, though I can’t see the good of it.” 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings,” Bar- 
bara went on, “but maybe it ‘ll do you 
good, Tom, to remember that I ’ve got to 
give up the school, and it ’s my very last 
chance, and I ’ve got to spin and knit enough 
this winter to make up the money you ’ve 
thrown away in one night. You would n’t 
make us trouble a-purpose for anything,—I 
know that. And, any way, we don’t care much 
about ourselves ; it don’t matter about us. But 
we do care about you. What ’ll happen if you 
go on in this heels-over-head way? Uncle 
Tom ’il never stand it, you know, and your 
only chance ‘ll be gone. That’s what ’Il hurt 
us all ’round —to give up all for you, and 
then you make a mess of it — in spite of all 
we ’ve done.” 

“ You’reawful hard on me, Barb,” said Tom, 
writhing a little in his chair. “ I wish I’d made 
an end of myself, as I thought of doing, when 
{ was done playing that night.” 

“ There you are again,” said Barbara, “ with- 
out ever stopping to think. I suppose you 


(To be continued.) 
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think it would have made mother and me feel 
better about it, for you to kill yourself!” 

“Don’t be so cuttin’ with your tongue, 
Barb’ry,” said her mother; “ we can stand it, 
and poor ‘Tom did n’t mean to do it.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Barbara, giving herself a 
shake of impatience, “ what a baby excuse 
that is for a grown-up man like Tom! Tom’s 
no fool if he would only think; but he'll cer- 
tainly spoil everything before he comes to his 
senses, and then we ’ll all be here in the mud 
together ;—the family ’Il be disgraced, and 
there ‘ll be no chance of Tom’s getting on, 
What makes me mad is that Tom ’Il sit there 
and let you excuse him by saying that he 
did n’t mean any harm, and then he ’ll be just 
as gay as ever by day after to-morrow, and just 
as ready to run into some new scrape.” 

“Go on, Barb; that’s hitting the sore spot,” 
said Tom, leaning his head on his hand. “ May- 
be if you knew all I’ve gone through, you ’d let 
up a little.” Tom thought of telling her of the 
good resolutions he had made, but he had done 
that on other occasions like this, and he knew 
that his resolutions were by this time at a 
heavy discount in the home market. He would 
like to have told Barbara how he intended to 
make it all up to them whenever he should 
get into a lucrative practice, but he dreaded 
to expose his cherished dreams to the nipping 
frost of her deadly common sense. 

He looked about for a change of subject. 

“Where ’s Bob McCord?” he asked, 

“It was a rainy day, and he’s gone off to 
the grocery, I guess,” said Mrs. Grayson. “1’m 
afeard he won’t come home in time to cut us 
wood to do over Sunday.” 

Tom had intended to ride back to Moscow 
and pay his debt this very evening. But here 
was a chance to show some little gratitude — 
a chance to make a beginning of amendment. 
He did not want to stay at home, where the 
faces of his mother and Barbara and the pinch- 
ing economy of the household arrangements 
would reproach him, but for this very reason 
he would remain until the next day; it would 
be a sort of penance, and any self-imposed 
suffering was a relief. The main use that men 
make of penitence and the wearing of sack- 
cloth is to restore the balance of their com- 
placency. Tom announced his intention to 
see to the Sunday wood himself; putting his 
uncle’s horse in the stable, he went manfully 
to chopping wood in the rain and attending 
to everything else that would serve to make 
his mother and sister more comfortable. 


Edward Eggleston. 
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MONG the first questions which 
arise in the mind of any dis- 
passionate student of contem- 
porary Russian history when he 
reviews the events of the last 
twenty years are the following: 

“ What is the real nature and significance of 

the protest against authority which has recently 

taken so extreme and violent a form in Rus- 
sia; what are its original causes, and what are 
the opinions, hopes, and aims of the party or 
class which manifests such an unconquerable 
spirit of rebellion and which acts with such 
fierce and destructive energy ? Is the protest- 
ing party or class a homogeneous body, all of 
whose members are inspired by the same ideas, 
or is there a difference of opinion among its 
constituent units as to principles and methods 
of action ? Is what the world calls ¢ Nihilism’ 

a mere philosophy of negation and destruction, 
which does not look beyond the overthrow of 

existing institutions, or has it in view some 
ideal of social order which it hopes ultimately 
to realize ? If the Nihilists are social reformers 
sincerely desirous of improving the condition 

of the people by changing the social and politi- 
cal order of things in the direction of greater 
freedom, how didit happen that they began their 
protest at the very time when such changes were 

being made with great rapidity, and why did 
they fiercely and vindictively pursue and finally 
murder Alexander II., the man who was grant- 
ing, as fast as it seemed prudent or practicable 
to grant,the very reforms which they themselves 
demanded ? In short, what do the phenomena 
of contemporary Russian history mean ?” 

These questions must be answered before 
any intelligent idea can be formed of the ex- 
isting situation in Russia, and before any pre- 
diction can be made as to the probable out- 
come of the struggle which is there going on. 

It has been my fortune, in the course of the 
last two years, tomake the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of more than five hundred mem- 
bers of this Russian protesting party, including 
not less than three hundred of the so-called 

“ Nihilists” living in exile at the convict mines 
and in the penal settlements of Siberia. I can 
perhaps throw some light, therefore, upon the 
problems presented by recent Russian his- 
tory, and answer some of the questions which 
necessarily suggest themselves to the atten- 
tive student of Russian affairs. The subject, 
however, is one of great extent and complex- 
ity, and it is not my purpose in the present 

paper to even make an attempt to deal with it 
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as a whole. I desire merely to correct some 
widely prevalent errors and then to present one 
phase of the Russian protest against author- 
ity; namely, the peaceful legal argumentative 
phase which preceded the appeal to force 
and out of which ultimately the appeal to 
force came, as the necessary and inevitable 
result of the failure of the peaceful protest. 
There is a widely prevalent impression in 
America that the protesting party or class in 
Russia is essentially homogeneous; that its 
members are all “ Nihilists”; that they prefer 
violence to any other means of redressing 
wrongs; that they aim simply at the destruc- 
tion of existing institutions, and that there is 
in this so-called “ Nihilistic” form of protest 
against authority something peculiar and mys- 
terious —something which the Occidental mind 
cannot fully comprehend, owing to its igno- 
rance of the Russian character. This impres- 
sion, as I hope to show, is almost wholly an 
erroneous one. In the first place, the protest- 
ing party in Russia is not, in any sense of the 
word, homogeneous. Its members belong to 
all ranks, classes, and conditions of the Russian 
people; they hold all sorts of opinions with 
regard to social and political organization, and 
the methods by which they propose to improve 
the existing condition of things extend through 
all possible gradations—from peaceful remon- 
strance, in the form of collective petition, to 
“terroristic” activity, in the shape of bomb- 
throwing and assassination. The one common 
bond which unites them is the feeling which 
they all have that the existing state of affairs has 
become insupportable and must be changed. 
In the second place, there is no protesting 
party in Russia to which the term “ Nihilistic ” 
can be properly applied. This may, perhaps, 
seem like a paradoxical statement in view of 
the fact that we have never heard of any other 
protesting party in Russia; but it is a true 
statement, nevertheless. There is no party in 
the empire which deliberately chooses violence 
and bloodshed as the best possible means of 
attaining its ends; there is no party which 
aims merely at the overthrow of existing in- 
stitutions, and there is no party which preaches 
or practices a philosophy of negation and de- 
struction. I make these assertions confidently, 
because my acquaintance with so-called “ Ni- 
hilists ” is probably more extensive and thor- 
ough than that of any other foreigner, and | 
have discussed these questions with them for 
many hundreds of hours. Liberals, reformers, 
socialistic theorists, revolutionists, and “ ter- 
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rorists” I have met in all varieties, both in 
European Russia and among the exiles in 
Siberia; but a Nihilist in the proper or even 
in the popular signification of that word — 
never. Of course, if you use the term “ Nihil- 
ist,” as you would use the term “ Know- 
nothing,” merely to denote a certain social 
or political party and without reference to the 
original significance of the appellation, you 
may apply it to any body of men—to the 
Knights of Labor, for example; but if you 
use the word with a consciousness of its pri- 
mary signification, as you would use the word 
yellow to describe an orange, you cannot 
properly apply it to any branch of the pro- 
testing party in Russia, ‘There is in the em- 
pire no party, organization, or body of men 
to which it is applicable. 

The word “ Nihilist” was introduced in 
Russia by Turgenef, who used it in his novel 
“Fathers and Children” to describe a certain 
type of character which had then recently made 
its appearance in the ranks of the rising gen- 
eration and which he contrasted sharply and 
effectively with the prevailing types in the 
generation which was passing from the stage. 
As applied to Bazaroff, the skeptical, material- 
istic, iconoclastic surgeon’s son in ‘Turgenef’s 
novel, the word “ Nihilist” had a natural ap- 
propriateness which the Russian public at once 
recognized. ‘There were differences of opinion 
as to the question whether any such class as 
that represented by Bazaroff really existed, but 
there was no difference of opinion with regard 
to the appropriateness of the term as applied 
to that particular character. It was accurately 
descriptive of the type. The word “ Nihilist,” 
however, was soon caught up by the conserva- 
tives and by the Government, and was applied 
indiscriminately by them as an opprobrious 
and discrediting nickname to all persons who 
were not satisfied with the existing order of 
things and who sought, by any active method 
whatever, to bring about changes in Russian 
social and political organization. To many 
of the reformers, iconoclasts, and extreme the- 
orists of that time the term “ Nihilist” was 
perhaps fairly applicable — as it certainly was, 
for example, to Bakunin and his followers — 
and by some of them it was even accepted 
in a spirit of pride and defiance as an appella- 
tion which, although a mckname, expressed 
concisely their opposition to all forms of au- 
thority based on force. ‘To the great mass of 
the Russian malcontents, however, it had then, 


"It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that this is 
not a vague, general assertion, made at random. I have 
particularly in mind the case of a well-known professor 
of the Moscow University whose name I will not give, 
because he is not yet in exile ; the case of Constantine 
M. Staniukovitch, formerly editor of the Russian maga- 
zine “ Diello,” who is now in exile in the town of 
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and has now, no appropriate reference what- 
ever. It would be quite as fair and quite as 
reasonable to say that the people in the United 
States who were once called “ Know-noth- 
ings” were persons who really did not know 
anything as to say that the people in Russia 
who are now called ‘ Nihilists” are persons 
who really do not believe in anything, nor re- 
spect anything, nor do anything excepi destroy. 
By persistent iteration and reiteration, however, 
the Russian Government and the Russian con- 
servative class have succeeded in making the 
world accept this opprobrious nickname as 
really descriptive of the character and opinions 
of all their opponents, from the “ terrorist” 
who throws an explosive bomb under the car- 
riage of the Tsar, down to the peaceful and 
law-abiding member of a provincial assembly 
who respectfully asks leave to petition the 
Crown for the redress of grievances, It would 
be hard to find another instance in history 
where an incongruous and inappropriate ap- 
pellation has thus been fastened upon a hetero- 
geneous mass of people to whose beliefs and 
actions it has no sort of applicability, or a case 
in which an opprobrious nickname has had 
so confusing and so misleading an influence 
upon public opinion throughcut the world. 
The peoplemost misrepresentedand wronged 
by this nickname are unquestionably the Rus- 
sian liberals — the members of the protesting 
party who seek to obtain reforms by peace- 
able and legal methods. From the point of 
view of the Government there might perhaps 
be some propriety in the application of the 
term “ Nihilist” to a conspirator like Nec- 
haief or to a regicide like Ryssakoff; but there 
can be no possible reason or excuse for calling 
by that name a professor who opposes the in- 
quisitorial provisions of the new university 
laws, an editor who disputes the right of the 
Government to banish a man to Siberia with- 
out trial, or a member of a provincial assem- 
bly who persuades his fellow-delegates to join 
in a petition to the Crown asking for a con- 
stitution. These people are not “ Nihilists,” 
they are not even revolutionists; they are 
peaceable, law-abiding citizens, who are striv- 
ing by reasonable methods to secure a better 
form of government; and yet these men are 
removed from their official places, silenced by 
ministerial prohibition, arrested without ade- 
quate cause, exiled without a judicial hearing, 
and finally misrepresented to the world as 
“ Nihilists” and enemies of all social order.* 


Tomsk, Western Siberia; and the case of Ivan I. Pe- 
trunkevitch, formerly a justice of the peace and a 
member of the provincial assembly of Chernigof, who 
is now in exile in one of the northern provinces of 
European Russia. They are all moderate liberals, and 
they have all been punished without a trial or even a 
hearing. 
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I do not mean to say that the Government 
formally and officially brands this class of its 
opponents with this nickname, or seriously 
regards it as properly applicable to them. | 
mean only that the Russian conservative party 
and the Government press have used the 
word “ Nihilist ” so persistently and so indis- 
criminately to characterize all sorts of malcon- 
tents, that the world has come to regard it as 
more or less descriptive of the whole protest- 
ing class, and has lost sight of the radical dif- 
ferences between the various groups of which 
that class is made up. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to 
briefly describe the attitude taken toward the 
Government by this peaceable, law-abiding 
branch of the Russian protesting party, and 
then to allow the liberal members of that party 
to express in their own words the opinions 
which they hold with regard to the existing 
state of affairs in Russia, and the means which, 
in their judgment, should be adopted to stop 
oppression on one side and violent and un- 
natural forms of protest on the other. 

Before proceeding, however, to an exami- 
nation of the opinions and actions of the Rus- 
sian liberals, it is necessary to sketch hastily the 
conditions under which the protesting class 
came into existence, and the nature of the 
wrongs and evils against which the protest 
was made. The sketch must necessarily be a 
brief and inadequate one, and the reader will, 
I trust, understand that it does not pretend to 
cover fully the ground, or even to outline the 
history of Russia during the period. It is in- 
tended merely to suggest the facts which are 
indispensable to a clear comprehension of the 
liberal position. 

Between the years 1861 and 1866 the Rus- 
sian Government, doubtless animated by a 
sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 
people, undertook a series of sweeping and far- 
reaching reforms, which included the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, the grant of comparative 
freedom to the press, the reorganization of the 
courts, and the establishment of a system of 
local self-government, by means of elective 
assemblies, or zemstvos, If these reforms 
had been carried out in the liberal spirit in 
which they were apparently conceived, they 
would have affected beneficially every depart- 
ment of Russian social and political life; they 
would have lightened in a hundred ways the 
burdens which rested upon all classes of citi- 
zens; they would have satisfied, temporarily, at 
least, the growing demand for greater freedom 
of thought, speech, and action, and would have 
saved the country from a long, disastrous, and 
exhausting revolutionary struggle. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Government either lost 
faith in itsown projected reforms, took alarm at 





the attitude of independence assumed by some 
of the provincial assemblies, or became seriously 
apprehensive that the liberal movement, if not 
checked and repressed, would go beyond the 
limits marked out for it, and perhaps get en- 
tirely beyond control. Instead, therefore, of 
carrying out its reforms perseveringly and con- 
sistently, and with a feeling of confidence in 
the good sense, patriotism, and self-control of 
the people, the Government began almost at 
once to restrict, qualify, and abrogate the rights 
and privileges which it had just granted. By 
means of ministerial circulars and secret in- 
structions to provincial governors, it limited 
freedom of discussion in the provincial assem- 
blies, gagged again the partially enfranchised 
press, withdrew whole classes of important 
cases from the jurisdiction of the reorganized 
courts, restricted the right of private meeting 
to discuss questions of political economy, ar- 
rested persons who assembled for the purpose 
of considering the problems presented by Rus- 
sian life under the novel conditions which the 
reforms had created, and in a hundred ways 
harried and exasperated the liberal element, 
which sought merely to do its part in the work 
of reform, reorganization, and regeneration 
which the Government itself had undertaken. 
The result of this reactionary policy was of 
course intense popular dissatisfaction, which 
at first manifested itself in outspoken protests, 
then took the form of determined opposition, 
and finally ended in open insubordination. 
This called forth repressive measures of still 
greater severity, which only increased the feel- 
ing of exasperation; and at last the younger 
and more impulsive members of the liberal 
party, finding themselves powerless to attain 
by open and legal methods the objects which 
they had in view, and believing that the Gov- 
ernment had never been sincere in its liberal 
professions, undertook to act for themselves, 
and in their own way, by organizing in all of 
the larger townssecret circles which were called 
“Circles for Self-Instruction.” ‘These were 
originally little more than associations of ar- 
dent young liberals, who met frequently at 
private houses to talk over their grievances, 
and discuss methods of improving the condi- 
tion of the peasants ; but they were gradually 
transformed by repressive measures into secret 
centers of revolutionary activity. 

About this time began that remarkable, im- 
pulsive, generous but quixotic liberal crusade 
which was known as “ going to the people.” 
Thousands of educated young men, fired with 
an ardent desire to do something to atone for 
the sins of their fathers toward the recently 
emancipated serfs, and filled with pity for the 
latter’s ignorance and misery, went into the 
Russian villages, into the suburbs of the great 
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cities, into factories, into workshops, into all 
places where the peasants toiled and suffered, 
and sought, by sympathy, by codperation, and 
by personal instruction, to help and elevate 
the men and women whom their fathers had 
bought, sold, and flogged. Hundreds of cul- 
tivated and refined young women, with that 
singular capacity for self-sacrifice which is in- 
herent in the Russian character, abandoned 
their homes and families, put on coarse peas- 
ant dress, went into the remotest, loneliest, 
and dreariest villages of the empire, and, in 
the capacity of school-teachers, midwives, or 
nurses, shared the hard, prosaic life of the 
common people, labored with them, suffered 
with them, and bore their burdens, merely in 
order to learn how they could best be helped. 
Sophia Perofskaya, one of the five regicides 
who were hanged at St. Petersburg in 1881, 
began her career with this sort of mission- 
ary work; Vera Phillipova, who planned the 
assassination of General Strelnikof and who 
died of prison consumption in the fortress of 
Schlusselburg last year, was another of the 
heroic young women who thus went “to the 
people”; Madame Kavalefskaya, who is now 
serving out a hard-labor sentence in Eastern 
Siberia, was a teacher in a peasant school; 
Anna Pavlovna Korba, who is dying by inches 
at the convict mines of Kara, was a Red Cross 
nurse, and treasurer of a local benevolent so- 
ciety, before she became a member of the 
dreaded “ Nihilist” Executive Committee; 
and hundreds of other young women threw 
themselves with passionate self-abnegation 
and self-devotion into the work of educating, 
elevating, and helping the lower classes. 

Something analogous to this took place in 
our own country soon after the close of the 
civil war, when educated and refined young 
women from the New England States went 
south to teach in negro schools; but the move- 
ment in the United States never became epi- 
demic, as it did in Russia, nor was it ever 
characterized by the reckless, heroic self-sac- 
rifice which illumines so many dark pages of 
Russian history. 

Of course the “ Circles for Self-Instruction ” 
and the unprecedented movement of the youth 
of Russia “ to the people” did not escape the 
vigilant attention of the Government. Both 
were regarded, and perhaps with good reason, 
as seditious in their character, and steps were 
at once taken to put a stop to what was be- 
lieved to be nothing more than a secret revo- 
lutionary propaganda. The “Circles for Self- 
Instruction” were broken up; all persons 
suspected of disloyalty were put under strict 
police supervision or banished to distant prov- 
inces ; educated young men and women found 
in peasant villages were required to satisfac- 
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torily explain their presence there; the more 
active opponents of the Government were ex- 
iled to Siberia by “administrative process,” 
and arrests were made by the hundred in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, and all the 
large towns of the empire. The feeling of 
exasperation meanwhile grew more and more 
intense, and the revolutionary movement more 
and more formidable, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing severity of the Government’s repress- 
ive measures, until at last the prisons were 
literally crammed with political offenders, most 
of them young people from the educated 
classes. ‘The cruel treatment of these prison- 
ers and of the exiles in Siberia, who were 
regarded by their fellow-revolutionists as mar- 
tyrs in the cause of freedom, finally provoked 
reprisals, and in 1878 General Mezzentsef, the 
Chief of Gendarmes, was assassinated in the 
street in St. Petersburg, and General Trepoff, 
the Chief of Police of that city, was shot by 
Vera Zassulitch, for ordering the flogging ofa 
political prisoner named Bogoeuboft. 

During all this time the Russian liberals, as 
distinguished from the revolutionists, had been 
endeavoring to discourage the resort to violence 
on the one side, and to secure justice, consist- 
ency, and adherence to law on the other. 
Their efforts, however, were not successful in 
either direction. The revolutionists believed 
that the time for peaceful remonstrance had 
passed, and regarded further discussion as 
useless, while the Government resented the 
intermediation of the liberals as an imperti- 
nence, if not a manifestation of sympathy with 
the declared enemies of the State. 

Such was the situation of affairs in 1878 and 
1879, when the first political assassinations an- 
nounced the adoption by the revolutionary 
party of the policy of “ terror.” The liberals, 
foreseeing that this policy would almost cer- 
tainly lead sooner or later to the assassination 
of the Tsar, and believing that the reaction 
which must follow such a crime would bé dis- 
astrous, if not fatal, to the cause of liberty, 
determined to make another effort to obtain 
from the Government some recognition of 
the evils and wrongs against which the revolu- 
tionists were so fiercely protesting, and some 
promise of a return to the liberal programme 
outlined in the reform measures of 1861-1866. 
In order, however, to make this attempt with 
any prospect of success, it was manifestly neces- 
sary to secure a temporary suspension, at least, 
of the destructive activity of the extreme rev- 
olutionary party. Nothing could be accom- 
plished by peaceful methods if the “ terrorists” 
continued to alarm and exasperate the Gov- 
ernment with threats and deeds of murderous 
violence. In the early part of 1879, therefore, 
some of the prominent liberals of Chernigof 
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and Kharkoff, including Professor Gordeénko 
(the mayor of the latter city) and Mr. Pe- 
trunkevitch (the presiding justice of one of 
the new courts, and a member of the Cherni- 
gof provincial assembly), decided to open com- 
munications with the “terrorists,” urge upon 
them the dangers of the path on which they 
had entered, point out to them the calamities 
which they might bring upon Russia by this 
desperate, unreasonable, murderous policy, 
and ascertain upon what conditions they would 
agree to stop committing acts of violence. In 
pursuance of this resolution a committee of 
liberals, representing several of the zemstvos, 
or provincial assemblies, of central and south- 
ern Russia, made journeys to various parts of 
the empire, and had personal interviews with 
a number of the leaders of the “ terroristic” 
or extreme revolutionary party. The commit- 
tee said to the latter: 

“We believe that we can bring about reforms by peace- 

able and legal methods, and we desire now to make 
another attempt to do so, but we shall of course fail if 
you continue these political murders. Our object in 
coming to see you is to ask you to suspend your opera- 
tions for a while and give us an opportunity to act. If 
we fail to attain our ends by reasonable and peaceful 
methods, and if you then think that you can accomplish 
something by your policy of ‘terror,’ proceed at your 
own peril ; we shall disapprove and deplore your mis- 
taken action, but we shall have nothing more to say; 
first, however, give us a chance.” 
The “ terrorists ” declared that their policy 
was not one of choice; that the Government 
had forced them to adopt it by closing to them 
all other avenues of escape from an absolutely 
intolerable position. ‘They were willing, how- 
ever, to listen to reason, and would solemnly 
promise not to commit any more acts of vio- 
lence if the Government would even show a 
disposition to do three things ~-namely, first, 
remove the existing restrictions upon freedom 
of speech and of the press; second, guarantee 
personal rights aguinst capricious, illegal, ir- 
responsible action on the part of the executive 
authorities; and, third, allow the people to 
participate in some way in the national gov- 
ernment. ‘These, they said, were the things for 
which they were fighting, and if they could be 
satisfied that the Government would grant these 
demands, they as a party would refrain wholly 
from acts of violence and “ maintain an atti- 
tude of expectancy.” 

The members of the liberal committee re- 
turned to their homes and held a consultation 
with their fellow-delegates as to the best means 
of carrying their plans into execution. The 
only basis upon which they could proceed in 
legal form was that furnished by the zemstvos, 
or provincial assemblies. These were legally 
authorized bodies, representative of the people 
and recognized by the Government, and it 


was decided to have these zemstvos adopt and 
simultaneously forward memorials or petitions 
to the Crown setting forth the grievances of 
the people and asking for a constitutional form 
of government. 

The first petition which went in was that of 
the provincial assembly of Kharkoff, which con- 
vened earlier than the others, and therefore 
took the lead. ‘This address was not as clear 
in statement nor as definite in its demands as 
might have been desired, but nevertheless it 
produced a profound impression. The Min- 
ister of the Interior at once sent a circular 
letter to the Marshals of the Nobility, who pre- 
sided over the provincial assemblies, directing 
them not to allow any memorials to be laid 
before the assemblies without previous sub- 
mission to them (the marshals) for approval, 
and not to permit action of any kind upon 
such petitions as that from the assembly of 
Kharkoff. The next zemstvo to draw up a me- 
morial was that of Chernigof. Its address to 
the Crown was respectful in form and tone, 
but extremely bold in expression. It declared 
that the Government itself was responsible for 
the revolutionary movement which it asked 
the people to oppose, because it had never 
executed faithfully its own laws ; that by con- 
stantly violating those laws and resorting to 
administrative force to attain its illegal ends it 
had destroyed the people’. respect for law, and 
had thus prepared the way for ail sorts of an- 
archistic teaching; that it had not granted a 
single reform which on the very next day it had 
not tried to mutilate or nullify by administra- 
tive regulations and restrictions; that it had 
deprived the Russian people of the right to 
express its opinions, not only through the press 
and through public meetings, but even through 
the provincial assemblies; and, finally, that the 
only way to successfully combat revolution 
and anarchy was to create new national forms 
and adopt a constitution which would restrain 
illegal action not only on the part of individ- 
ual citizens, but on the part of the Government. 

At an informal meeting of all the delegates 
of the Chernigof provincial assembly this bold 
address was adopted with only two dissenting 
votes, and was then given to Mr. Ivan I. Pe- 
trunkevitch for formal presentation to the 
assembly at its regular session on the follow- 
ing day. In the meantime Mr. Petrunkevitch 
submitted it to the presiding officer for ap- 
proval as required by the recent ministerial 
circular. ‘The marshal after reading it said, “1 
cannot allow you to lay this paper before the 
assembly.” 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Petrunkevitch. 

“ Because it is forbidden.” 

“Can you show me any law of the empire 
which forbids a delegate to lay before the as- 
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sembly of which he is a member a perfectly 
respectful petition to the Crown ?” 

“ No,” replied the marshal, “but I have an 
order from the Minister of the Interior which 
has allthe force of lawso far as I am concerned, 
and I must obey it.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Petrunkevitch, “ you cannot 
show me a law which forbids such action as 
that which I propose to take, I am acting 
within my legal rights, and I shall lay this pe- 
tition before the assembly to-morrow unless I 
am prevented by force.” 

“ Very well,” replied the marshal, “ I must 
then take my measures.” 

When, on the following morning, Mr. Pe- 
trunkevitch went to the assembly hall, he 
found the public for the first time excluded. 
There were gendarmes at the door to keep out 
all persons except delegates, and there were 
gendarmes in the hall itself. As soon as the 
assembly had been called to order, several 
members sprang to their feet and protested 
against the presence of the gendarmes, which 
they declared was a menace and an insult to 
a deliberative assembly. The presiding officer 
replied that the gendarmes were there by or- 
der of the governor. Amid a scene of great 
excitement and confusion, Mr. Petrunkevitch 
rose to present the address to the Crown, 
which had been almost unanimously adopted 
by the delegates at the informal session of the 
previous day. The presiding officer refused to 
allow it to be read or considered, and when 
Mr. Petrunkevitch persisted in his attempt 
to obtain formal action upon it, the marshal 
peremptorily declared the session of the as- 
sembly closed, and the hall was cleared by 
the gendarmes. The delegates, however, pre- 
pared copies of their address, and sent them 
to all the zemstvos in the empire, and many 
other assemblies —eight or ten, if I remem- 
ber rightly —followed the example set by 
the zemstvos of Chernigof and Kharkoff, by 
drawing up memorials, and trying to get them 
acted upon. Their efforts, however, were ren- 
dered fruitless by ministerial prohibitions en- 
forced by gendarmes, and on the 14th of April, 
1879, this form of agitation was stopped by the 
attempt of Solivioff to assassinate the Tsar. An- 
other spasm of alarm, reaction, and repression 
followed ; martial law was declared throughout 
the greater part of European Russia, and ex- 
ecutions, arrests, and the indiscriminate exile 
of all persons who dared to remonstrate or 
protest, silenced once more the voice of the 
Russian people. Mr. Petrunkevitch and 
other members of the provincial assemblies 
of Chernigof and Kharkoff were arrested and 
banished by administrative process, and, to 
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adopt the language of the official reports, 
“order was reéstablished in the disaffected 
provinces.” 

Thus ended another attempt of the Russian 
liberals to put a stop to violence and blood- 
shed, and to obtain for the people of the em- 
pire by peaceable methods the reforms which 
the whole protesting class demanded. Of the 
leaders in this temperate, courageous, patriotic 
movement only two are now living; one of 
them is in exile and the other is insane. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of 
the fierce conflict which took place between 
the “terrorists” on one side and the police and 
gendarmes on the other in the year 1879 and 
the first part of the year 1880. The liberals 
did not participate in that conflict, and only 
took the field again when on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1880, the Tsar, finding that repressive 
measures alone were not adequate to cope 
with the volcanic social forces which were in 
operation, appointed a “ Supreme Executive 
Commission” and put at the head of it Gen- 
eral Loris Melikoff, an army officer, but a 
man who was believed to be in sympathy with 
the law-abiding branch of the protesting party. 
To Loris Melikoff the liberals determined to 
makea last appeal, and in March, 1880, twenty- 
five of the leading citizens of Moscow, includ- 
ing professors in the university, members of 
the Moscow Bar Association, a number of 
well-known authors and representative men 
from the educated classes generally, drew up, 
signed, and forwarded to the new Dictator 
of Russia a long and carefully prepared let- 
ter, in which they set forth temperately, but 
with great courage and frankness, their views 
with regard to the real nature of the evils from 
which the empire was suffering and the meas- 
ures which, in their opinion, should be adopted 
to restore tranquillity to the country. I ob- 
tained from one of the signers a copy of that 
letter. In order to fully appreciate the weight 
and significance of this document the reacer 
must bear in mind that it is not an editorial 
from a “ Nihilistic” newspaper; it is not an 
anonymous proclamation intended to excite 
or encourage rebellion; it is not a letter 
designed to affect public opinion in any 
way, at home or abroad. It 1s a calm, tem- 
perate statement of facts and conclusions, 
written at a most critical moment in the 
history of Russia, signed by some of the 
ablest and most patriotic citizens of the em- 
pire, and carried personally by one of them to 
Loris Melikoff, with a request that it be laid 
before the Tsar. The rest of this article (ex- 
cept the final paragraph) is a translation of 
the letter: 
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SUPREME EXECUTIVE COMMISSION. 


THE unfortunate condition of Russia at the 
present time is due to the fact that there has 
arisen in Russian society a party which acts 
with great irrationality, and is carrying on a 
contest with the Government in a manner 
with which right-thinking people, no matter 
what their position or degree of education, 
cannot sympathize. This contest, which is se- 
ditious in its character, manifests itself in a 
series of acts of violence directed against the 
ruling authorities. ‘The question is, How can 
the evil be remedied ? 

In order to answer this question it is nec- 
essary first to uncover the real causes of the 
evil. The object of the present letter is to 
show — 

First, That the principal reason for the 
morbid form which the contest with the Gov- 
ernment has taken is the absence in Russia 
of any opportunity for the free development 
of public opinion and the free exercise of pub- 
lic activity. 

Second. ‘That the evil cannot be eradicated 
by any sort of repressive measures. 

Third. ‘That the present condition of the 
people, many of whose most urgent needs are 
wholly unsatisfied, constitutes ample cause for 
dissatisfaction, and that this dissatisfaction, 
having no means of free expression, necessa- 
rily manifests itself in morbid forms. 

Fourth, That the causes which underlie this 
wide-spread discontent cannot be removed by 
governmental action alone, but require the 
friendly coéperation of all the vital forces of 
society, 


THE unnatural form which the contest with 
the Government has taken is due to the ab- 
sence of all means for the free and orderly ex- 
pression of public discontent. Dissatisfaction 
cannot be expressed through the press, since 
the press is closely restricted in its comments 
upon governmental action, and such restric- 
tion is enforced by warnings, suspensions, and 


*It may seem strange to the American reader that 
the Russian Government should prohibit the discus- 
sion of such questions as “Scientific vs. Classical 
Education ’”’; but it must be remembered that scien- 
tific training, to use the language of the Russian cen- 
sors, “excites the mind,”—that is, leads the student 
to think, question, and experiment,— while the study 
of the dead languages does not have that pernicious 
tendency to so great an extent. The classical system 
of instruction is therefore favored by the Government, 
and the advocacy of any other system is forbidden. 
Herbert Spencer’s “ Education,” and “ The Culture de- 
manded by Modern Life,” by the late E. L. Youmans, 
have been withdrawn from all the Russian public libra- 
ries and placed on the Index Expurgatorius.—G. K. 


heavy penalties, in the shape of the interdiction 
of street sales and the deprivation of the right 
to print advertisements, which fall upon the 
periodical press with crushing force. Ques- 
tions of first-class importance are wholly re- 
moved by censorial prohibition from the field 
of newspaper discussion, and that at the very 
time when they most occupy public attention, 
Within the past year the prohibition has been 
extended even to educational subjects, such as 
the classical system of instruction and the laws 
regulating universities.* 

Measures as important as university reform 
are considered secretly and kept concealed 
from the people. Then there are other sub- 
jects which the periodical press is directed to 
discuss “with especial caution and circum- 
spection,”—a phrase which, in the language 
of the censors, has almost the force of a com- 
plete prohibition. Newspapers are not even 
allowed to publish facts, if such facts compro- 
mise or reflect in any way upon governmental 
organs. All remember the recent case of the 
newspaper “ Golos,” which was severely pun- 
ished for merely publishing the facts with re- 
gard to the illegal imprisonment of certain 
dissenting prelates. t The press must, therefore, 
either be silent or hypocritical, or must express 
itself in the language of allegory — a language 
which demoralizes literature and which often 
unnecessarily excites public opinion. If the 
newspapers discuss governmental measures 
within the narrow limits to which they are 
confined, their readers seek for hidden mean- 
ing and unexpressed opinion between the 
lines. If, on the other hand, a newspaper praises 
the Government, it is not believed, because the 
commendation is regarded as hypocritical. 
Perfect freedom of speech is the privilege of 
the representatives of extreme opinions only, 
and we find it on the one side, for example, in 
the “ Moscow Gazette” and kindred organs, 
and on the other, in the “ underground” press. 

Another reason for the development of “ un- 
derground ” activity may be found in the en- 


+ A correspondent of the “ Golos ” at Suzdal, in the 
province of Vladimir, discovered that in the prison 
connected with the monastery at that place there were 
confined two bishops and an archbishop of the dissent- 
ing sect known as the “ Starovertsi,” or Old Believers. 
One of the bishops had been in solitary confinement 
in this monasterial prison 17 years, the other 22 years, 
and the archbishop 26 years. The “ Golos,” in com- 
menting editorially upon its correspondent’s letter, 
suggested that these prelates had probably been put 
in prison for some sectarian obstinacy and had then 
been entirely forgotten. For publishing this letter 
and commenting upon it, the “ Golos” was deprived 
for a month of the right to print advertisements.— 
G. K. 
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forced silence of public assemblies. ‘The cases 
of the provincial assemblies of Pultava, Cher- 
nigof, and other provinces in 1879 show that 
the voices of the representatives ot the people 
are stifled even when they are responding in 
accordance with their best judgment to the 
call of the Government.* The latter withholds 
its confidence more and more from the pro- 
vincial assemblies and bestows it more and 
moré upon bureaucratic institutions —submit- 
ting, for example, to the Provincial Councils 
for Peasant Affairs [a body of chivovniks t ap- 
pointed by the Crown| cases and questions 
which it formerly referred to the zemstvos [rep- 
resentative bodies elected by the people]. ‘The 
Government creates cantonal and provincial 
delegates, and at the same time has so little 
confidence in these representatives of the peo- 
ple that it puts them under the supervision and 
control of a presiding officer not by themselves 
chosen; and having imposed upon them such 
a presiding officer, in the person of a Marshal 
of the Nobility, the Government strives to turn 
the latter into a mere chinovnik. Many of these 
marshals serve only in order to obtain rank or 
for the sake of an administrative career. 

The Government often treats with contempt- 
uous neglect statements and petitions from 
sources fully competent to make them, and 
listens unwillingly to the representatives even 
of the most legitimate interests. There may 
be found in the reports of any provincial ad- 
ministration ¢ records of innumerable petitions 
sent by the assembly to the Government, which 
not only have never been granted, but have 
never even been answered. The voice of the 
press is treated with equal if not greater con- 
tempt. The newspapers and magazines have 
had occasion of late to discuss almost every 
question which relates to the administration 
of the internal affairs of the empire, and with 
regard to such questions have expressed defi- 
nite opinions based upon precise scientific data, 
but very little respect has been paid to their 
conclusions. A recent illustration of this fact 
is furnished by the railroad tax. When, in the 
latter part of 1878, it was first proposed, the 
organs of the press almost without exception 
pointed out and pertinaciously insisted upon 
its inadequacy and its burdensome character. 
The tax was nevertheless imposed, only to jus- 
tify.the predictions which had been made with 
regard to it. The Government in general pays 
too little attention to the investigation of sub- 
jects which require exact scientific research. 
rhis is particularly the case with regard to 
questions of economic and financial legisla- 


“The reference is to the attempt of the provincial 
assemblies to obtain reforms by means of petitions to 
the Crown.— G. K. 

tA chinovnik is any officer of the civil service. —G. K. 
VoL. XXXV.—8. 
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tion, which are least of all susceptible to bu- 
reaucratic methods of treatment. 

The result of the state of things above set 
forth is the creation of an impression that the 
Government does not wish to listen to the 
voice of the people; that it will not tolerate 
criticism, however just, of its mistakes and 
failures; that it despises the opinions of com- 
petent advisers, and that it has in view peculiar 
objects not related in any way to the necessi- 
ties of the people. There is undoubtedly at 
the present time a wide-spread belief in the 
existence of an antagonism between the people 
and the organs of government. Upon this 
point cultivated society is in remarkable ac- 
cord with the common people. The peasant 
reveres the Tsar as he reveres God, but he 
has no confidence in the chinovutks, who, as 
he naively expresses it, “get around the 
Tsar.” In like manner the educated classes 
of society, while they preserve their deep ven- 
eration for their monarch, discern, in a bureau- 
cratic mechanism, isolated from the people, 
the root of the existing evils. There is in this 
respect a complete lack of faith in the Gov- 
ernment, and faith can never be restored 
while the Administration manifests neither ad- 
equate knowledge nor moral force nor con- 
formity to any ideal. The weakness of the 
Government is apparent to society, and it is 
an added cause of irritation, because there is 
nothing which provokes and humiliates people 
more than to feel that they are in subjection 
to persons who can inspire neither respect nor 
trust. It makes no difference, under such cir- 
cumstances, what means official power may 
take to establish its authority; its efforts will 
result only in exasperation. It does not help 
matters when the organs of the Government 
say, as they are inclined to say, that an attack 
upon them is an attack upon the Imperial 
power. The sophistry of such a method of 
dealing with the question is apparent even to 
the simplest intelligence, and it only intensi- 
fies the existing resentment. 

The forcible repression of discontent is in- 
jurious in another way. The impossibility of 
speaking out frankly compels people to keep 
their ideas to themselves, to cherish and nurse 
them in secret, and to regard complacently 
even illegal methods of putting them into prac- 
tice. Thus is created one of the most impor- 
tant of the conditions upon which the spread of 
sedition depends; namely, the weakening of 
the loyalty of those who, under other circum- 
stances, would regard sedition with abhorrence. 

There are in organized society self-reliant 


t The permanent executive bureau which attends to 
the official business of a provincial assembly and keeps 
its records. — G. K. 
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opinions which strive for free expression, and 
an accumulated fund of energy which seeks a 
field for activity. ‘The more rigorously these 
impulses are repressed in their legal form, the 
sooner they will take on a form which is not 
legal ; the more apparent will become the lack 
of harmony between the strivings of society 
and the working methods of the ruling power ; 
and the more general and emphatic, and con- 
sequently the more infectious, will become the 
illegal protest. When society has no means 
of making known and discussing peaceably 
and publicly its wants and its necessities, the 
more energetic members of that society will 
throw themselves passionately into secret ac- 
tivity, and lose gradually the habit of trying 
to obtain their ends by reasonable methods. 
The characteristics which at first mark only 
the more hot-headed members of society will 
at last become common to people of a very 
different class, simply- because the latter have 
no field in which to cultivate better qualities. 


Il. 


Art the present time, there is a prevalent 
opinion that the existing evils can be eradi- 
cated only by repressive measures. Many peo- 
ple believe that, before anything else is thought 
of, attention should be concentrated upon 
methods of repression, and that, when such 
methods shall have attained the results ex- 
pected from them, it will be time enough to 
proceed with the further development of Rus- 
sian social life. But the evils cannot be reme- 
died by repressive measures ; and that is not 
all— repressive measures not only do not cure 
the evils which exist, but they create new evils, 
because they are inevitably accompanied by 
administrative license.* It might be possible, 
under given conditions, for people to recon- 
cile themselves to the uncontrolled exercise 
of power by the higher authorities ; but license 
above creates license below. Every official — 
ispravnik, stanavot, uriadnik or gendarme t— 
has his own idea of saving the country, and 
upon the strength of it he sets himself above 
all laws and institutions. The Government 
thus tears down with one hand what it builds 
up with the other, and finally undermines all 
respect for authority, by establishing the con- 
viction in the minds of the people that author- 
ity does not propose to be bound by any fixed 
and definite rules of procedure. License, fur- 
thermore, threatens an extraordinary widen- 
ing of the circle of persons to be proceeded 
against. It opens the way for a general appli- 


“The Russian word froisvol, which I have here 
translated “license,” has no precise equivalent in 
English. It means action upon personal impulse — 
action which is not controlled by law, nor by any stan- 
dard of duty or obligation external to the actor. The 
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cation of the rule that “ he who is not for us 
is against us ”—a rule which, when applied by 
the Government, is particularly dangerous, 
because it declares persons to be enemies of 
the country who are in reality peaceable and 
useful citizens, but who simply do not agree in 
all respects with the Administration. 
Everybody is well aware of the shadow 
which has recently been cast, without any seri- 
ous reason, upon some of the best elements 
of our society. A crusade has been declared 
against the educated class, and in this move- 
ment the Government itself is not altogether 
guiltless. It seems to be forgotten that the 
educated class upon which a brand is thus set 
is a product of Russian history; that the Gov- 
ernment itself, since the time of Peter the 
Great, has been creating this unfortunate class, 
and that now, whatever may be its character, 
it embodies all the self-conscious intellectual 
faculties of the Russian people. Those who 
seek to crush these intellectual faculties rely 
upon the support of excited passion, forgetting 
that passion is a double-edged blade, which, 
when it has been raised and turned in one 
direction, cannot be restrained if, under the 
influence of an unforeseen impulse, it takes an- 
other. Education,— the self-conscious thinking 
power,— on the other hand, is the best possi- 
ble support of order. It must be remembered, 
furthermore, that by encouraging passion, in- 
stead of intelligent reflection, administrative 
license strikes down the sense of lawfulness 
which in Russia is imperfectly developed at 
best. License also brings the organs of au- 
thority into collision with one another, and 
such collisions are extremely injurious to the 
processes of healthy national life. Nothing 
but the supremacy of law can regulate and 
discipline and bring into agreement with one 
another the organs of administrative authority. 
But aside from all this, repression cannot kill 
human thought. Convincing proof of this fact 
is furnished by the last reign (1825 to 1855) as 
well as by more recent years. The idea of pop- 
ular representation, for example, has recently 
taken enormous strides forward and has made 
its way even into the wilderness of the prov- 
inces, notwithstanding the fact that public dis- 
cussion or consideration of that idea has been 
absolutely forbidden, In the absence of a free 
press there arises another medium of intercem- 
munication in the shape of the oral transmis- 
sion of ideas from mouth to mouth. Examples 
of the wide extension in this way of religious 
heresies are too well known to need reference, 


word “ license ” is intended to have this signification 
wherever it occurs in the present paper.— G. K. 

t These words cannot be translated into English. 
An —— is a sort of local governor; stanavois and 
uriadniks are officers of the local rural police. 
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and precisely the same thing takes place in 
the sphere of politics. When the human mind 
is subjected to oppression, it becomes pecul- 
jarly acute and receptive, catching quickly at 
the slightest hint and attaching significance 
to things which under other circumstances it 
would pass without attention. Itis this which 
gives so much weight to the utterances of the 
“underground” press. Everybody knows how 
quickly the newspaper “ Kolokol” and other 
similar publications lost their influence when 
Russian periodicals were given even compara- 
tive freedom of speech.* 

In the present unfortunate state of affairs 
repression is incapable of attaining even the 
immediate results which are expected from it, 
because it cannot find objects upon which to 
exert itself. There can be no war unless there 
is an enemy in the field. In a situation like 
the present one, opposition to the Government 
does not manifest itself exclusively through 
the actions of a few known individuals; it 
hovers in the air, and lurks in the hearts of a 
multitude of people. Severe measures may 
crush a few of the Government’s prominent 
opponents, but in their places discontent sets 
forth new champions. 

Finally, repression, by keeping the country 
in a state of constant alarm with warnings of 
impending danger and with extraordinary and 
ever-changiag methods of prevention, diverts 
attention from the real necessities of the time 
and baffles all attempts to anticipate the future. 
The country lives only from day to day, when 
it ought to proceed at once and with vigor to 
its work. Whether, therefore, we regard re- 
pression as a necessary and normal feature 
of national life or merely as a temporary ex- 
pedient useful in periods of agitation, we find 
that it is powerless to attain the results that 
are expected from it. 


Ill. 


THE most marked feature of the present 
situation in Russia is extreme dissatisfaction 
in urgent need of free expression. Educated 
society as a whole, irrespective of rank, posi- 
tion, or opinions, is intensely dissatisfied, and 
out of that dissatisfaction arises the existing 
agitation. 

First. The first and most important of soci- 
ety’s unsatisfied demands is the demand for an 
Opportunity to act. This demand even a con- 
stantly growing bureaucracy has been unable 
to silence. It has been encouraged and stim- 
ulated by the intellectual movement which 
began in the last century and which has con- 
tinued in this ; and as early as the beginning of 
the present reign there had already taken form 


" The “ Kolokol,” or * Bell,” was a radical journal 
published fortnightly in London by Herzen.—G. K. 
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in literature and in society an ideal of na- 
tional life which demanded realization. That 
ideal was founded upon the inviolability of 
personal rights, freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, and a system of government by 
which these things should be guaranteed. The 
reforms of the first half of the present reign 
gave completeness and permanence to this 
ideal and threw upon it the light of approval 
from above. At the same time, those reforms 
created social conditions which were so entire- 
ly new that the necessity for new national in- 
stitutions to correspond with them became a 
necessity no longer theoretical but practical. 
The old mechanism of government proved to 
be incapable of directing the new and complex 
forces which were in operation. Only by the 
free and independent efforts of society itself 
could they be regulated and controlled. The 
striving of the people for an opportunity to 
act — to take part in the control of the nation- 
al life —has therefore become a phenomenon 
which the ruling power must take into account. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a phenomenon 
which the Administration regards with hos- 
tility. At the very moment when society is 
aroused both by the nature of its own reflec- 
tions and by the circumstances of the time and 
seeks to participate in the life of the State, the 
Administration throws obstacles in its way. If 
the ruling mechanism in its present form ex- 
cludes from direct participation in the gov- 
ernment a majority of those who have the 
first right and the strongest desire to take part 
in it, then that mechanism stands in need of 
reformation. Instead, however, of reforming 
it, the Government is striving to crush and 
strangle the very institutions intended to bring 
about such reformation.t 

The Russian people are becoming more and 
more impressed with the conviction that an 
empire so extensive and a social life so com- 
plicated as ours cannot be managed exclusively 
by chinovniks. ‘The provincial assemblies are 
educating year after year a larger and larger 
number of men who are capable of taking part 
in political life, and yet these assemblies are 
constantly and systematically repressed. Their 
legislation is subjected to the censorship of the 
provincial governors; their right to impose 
taxes for their own needs is restricted; they 
assemble under presiding officers whose dis- 
ciplinary power is increased; their right to 
manage their own schools is denied; their 
recommendations and petitions are wholly 
unheeded ; jurisdiction over all important 
questions is taken away from them and given 
to administrative bureaus, and the provincial 
governors are allowed to pass judgment upon 


t The zemstvos, or provisional and cantonal assem- 
blies.— G. K. 
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the character of officials duly elected by popu- 

lar vote. As a consequence of all this, there is 
great danger that the provincial assemblies, 
which should be the independent organs of 
local self-government, will be transformed into 
mere subordinate bureaus of the local admin- 
istration. ‘This system of forcible repression 
cannot crush the desire of the people for inde- 
pendent political activity, but it is quite enough 
to produce chronic dissatisfaction and to put 
the Administration in the attitude of serving 
the interests of a bureaucracy rather than the 
interests of the people. 

Second, Another demand of society which 
at the present time is even less satisfied than 
the desire for political activity is the demand 
for personal security. The indispensable con- 
ditions upon which the very existence of mod- 
ern society depends are free courts, freedom 
from arrest and search without proper precau- 
tions and safeguards, responsibility of officials 
for illegal detention and imprisonment, and 
the due observance of all the legal formalities 
of public and controversial trial in cases in- 
volving the infliction of punishment. In ad- 
ministrative limitations of judicial procedure, 
whatever be their nature, society cannot a: - 
quiesce. Administrative interference always 
creates license; it shows that the ruling power 
is not willing to submit to the laws which it 
has itself ordained, and that it seeks an op- 
portunity to attack both the freedom of the 
courts and the rights of the persons with whom 
itis dealing. Such administrative interference, 
whatever may be its motives, cannot justify 
itself in the eyes of the people, and only serves 
to weaken the authority of the ruling power. 

The importance of the first stage of judicial 
procedure in Russia is destroyed by the lack 
of independent examining magistrates. The 
law providing that judges shall not be removed 
from office is deprived of all its virtue by the 
practice of transferring them to distant posts 
or promoting them without reason. How lit- 
tle faith there is in the existing method of se- 
lecting judges, and how carelessly vacancies 
are filled by appointment, is shown by the fact 
that not long ago in Moscow people went to 
court as they would go to the theater, to be 
amused by the ignorance and clownishness 
of an associate judge, who had been appointed 
by the Minister of Justice instead of another 
candidate recommended by the court itself. 
People who take a superficial view of life are 
amused by such things; the more serious mem- 
bers of society are deeply pained by them; 
but in both classes there is a consequent loss 
of respect for the Government. Great numbers 
of cases are removed entirely from the juris- 
diction even of such imperfect courts as we 
have. In the almost unlimited province of 
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political crime, where the features which dis- 
tinguish the permissible from the forbidden 
are so changeable and so difficult of defini- 
tion, and where, consequently, personal liberty 
should be surrounded by the greatest possible 
safeguards, there exists a state of things which 
isin violation of all the Russian people’s ideas 
of judicial procedure, and in flagrant violation 
of the most elementary principles of justice, 
A robber or a murderer cannot be searchied 
nor arrested without a warrant from an official 
who must answer for his acts upon complaint 
of the sufferer ; but in cases involving political 
crime an entirely different order of things pre- 
vails. For the past ten years the police, upon 
trivial suspicion or upon a false accusation, 
have been allowed to break into houses, force 
their way into the sphere of private life, read 
private letters, throw the accused into prison, 
keep them there for months, and finally sub- 
ject them to an inquisitorial examination with- 
out even informing them definitely of the 
natureof the charges madeagainstthem. Many 
persons arrested in this way by mistake, or 
under misapprehension, have lived through 
this experience and have afterward returned 
to their homes. In the eyes of certain people 
and of the Government these sufferers are not 
men justified by the courts and reéstablished 
in their rights in the face of the world; they 
are dangerous members of society marked 
with the brand of disloyalty. In the eyes of 
other people they are innocent martyrs, or 
even heroes. It often happens that the lives 
of such persons are wrecked forever. The 
dead secrecy of political trials, in contrast with 
the publicity of ordinary jurisprudence; the 
unlimited exercise of power by the secret prose- 
cutors, in contrast with the strictly enforced 
legality of every step in ordinary judicial pro- 
cedure, are undermining in society the sense 
of lawfulness, and adding fuel to the fire of 
exasperation which burns in the hearts not 
only of the persons who have the misfortune 
to be prosecuted for political offenses, but of 
a much wider circle of people. In the absence 
of any legislation defining political crime and 
limiting the power of the institutions which 
deal with it, not a single person belonging to 
the educated class can regard himself as safe 
from political prosecution, and consequently 
not one can escape from the ever-present, hu- 
miliating, and exasperating consciousness that 
he is entirely without rights. 

Still more out of harmony with the views 
of the people is the system of administrative 
exile and banishment without examination or 
trial, which has been practiced upon a more 
extensive scale within the past five years than 
ever before. While the spirit of the law and 
the first principles of justice forbid the in- 
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fiction of punishment without previous trial, 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of persons 
annually are subjected to the severest punish- 
ment that can be inflicted upon an educated 
man; namely, banishment from home and 
friends, and that by a mere administrative or- 
der based upon nothing. Persons exiled in this 
way have no means of knowing how long their 
punishment will continue. ‘They are deprived 
even of the consolation which every common 
criminal has in knowing definitely the length 
of time he is to suffer. Moreover, the friends of 
a political exile have no means of knowing the 
nature of the offense with which he is charged ; 
often he himself does not know; but they both 
have a right to suppose that the accusation 
cannot be proved, since if it could be the ac- 
cused would be duly indicted and tried by a 
court. At the time when the law relating to 
administrative exile was promulgated, it was 
explained as an unusual measure of clemency, 
intended to lighten the punishment of young 
and misguided offenders by substituting ban- 
ishment to distant provinces for the much se- 
verer penalties which would be inflicted by the 
courts if the accused should be brought to 
formal trial. When, however. the Moscow As- 
sembly of Nobles asked that every person 
sentenced to exile should be given the right to 
demand a judicial investigation of his case, no 
attention whatever was paid to its petition. 
Third, There is in the present condition of 
the courts and of local self-government another 
cause of irritation, arising out of the grievously 
illogical and inconsistent policy of the Gov- 
ernment itself. In the early part of the present 
reign the political ideal of the Russian people 
was approved not only by the highest author- 
ities of the State, but by the supreme ruler of 
the empire. At the very first step, however, 
toward the realization of that ideal, the Ad- 
ministration manifested a lack of confidence 
in the forces of society. Immediately after the 
promulgation of such laws, for example, as 
the act providing for the organization of can- 
tonal and provincial assemblies [Zemskoe Fol- 
ozhenia| and the act reforming the courts 
[ Sudebni Ustavi|, there began a series of with- 
drawals and restrictions. All the limitations 
of the powers of the provincial assemblies 
which have before been enumerated; the 
peculiar method of dealing with political of- 
fenses; the system of administrative exile ; 
the denial in certain cases of the right of trial 
by jury, and the relegation of political offenses 
to specially organized courts,— all these were 
im the nature of withdrawals or restrictions 
of rights and privileges once granted. These 
recisions began almost as soon as the new laws 
went into operation, and they were made in 
a delicately graded series, which can hardly 


be regarded as accidental. , Take, for example, 
the series of steps by which we have come, 
from the order of things established by the new 
court laws, to the present method of conduct- 
ing political trials. In the beginning the courts 
acted independently, and had exclusive juris- 
diction; then the officers of the Third Section 
were appointed assistants of the courts; then 
the balance of power was transferred from the 
courts to the Third Section; and finally, all 
authority and responsibility were concentrated 
in the hands of the gendarmes. These and 
other similar facts show what attitude the Gov- 
ernment took toward reform. ‘They compelled 
society to stand forth in defense of the insti- 
tutions which it held dear, and thus in the 
very beginning created an abnormal situation. 
The Government and the people, instead of 
coéperating fraternally in the work of reform, 
took an attitude of hostility toward each other. 
For this the people are often blamed, and to 
a certain extent they are perhaps blameworthy ; 
but those who condemn the people forget that 
in acountry where the Government is all-pow- 
erful the Government should show most self- 
possession. 

Fourth, That which happened to representa- 
tive institutions and to the courts happened 
also to the press, and perhaps even in a worse 
form. The law of 1865 gave to our press cer- 
tain rights by abolishing in specified cases 
preliminary censorial supervision, and by giv- 
ing to the courts jurisdiction of cases where 
the freedom of the press was abused; but that 
law was soon made a dead letter by a whole 
series of restrictive measures. The existing 
system of censorial supervision which rests 
upon administrative discretion has one capital 
defect, and that is its failure to furnish any rule 
definitely fixing beforehand the cases in which 
and the extent to which an offending publica- 
tion shall be proscribed. Of this defect the 
censors themselves complain, since they some- 
times receive at the same time one reprimand 
for allowing the publication of books and arti- 
cles manifestly innocent and another for not 
allowing the publication of books and articles 
which are as manifestly mischievous, Society 
is irritated by st#ll another injustice. It often 
happens that even the withdrawal of a ques- 
tion by censorial prohibition from the field 
of literary discussion does not prevent the 
writers on one side [the Government side| 
from setting forth their opinions and sharply 
attacking their adversaries, while the latter, 
silenced by the prohibition, cannot reply even 
to the extent of explaining more clearly their 
own position. Anillustration of this is furnished 
by the question of classical instruction in our 
schools. Restrictions of the press and limita- 
tions of free speech in general might have some 
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raison d’étre in a country where the governing 
power felt itself to be weak in comparison 
with the people; but it is well known that in 
Russia the power of the Government is enor- 
mous. Limitations of the right of free speech 
merely weaken that power. If the Govern- 
ment fears publicity, then it must have some- 
thing to conceal from the people; — such is the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the 
present condition of the press. 

The need of free speech is never so deeply 
felt as in periods of discontent ; and even apart 
from discontent, that need in Russian society is 
extremely urgent. ‘The Russian people are pass- 
ing through an important crisis in their history 
—a crisis which is economic, social, and politi- 
cal. Nothing but the free interchange of ideas 
can lessen the difficulties and embarrassments 
of this transition period. When in dealing with 
such difficulties and embarrassments the Gov- 
ernment adopts a course which society does 
not approve, the press is the only medium 
through which the consequent alarm and ex- 
citement can be tranquilized. By refusing to 
listen to frankly expressed opinions, the Gov- 
ernment not only gives another proof of its 
want of confidence in its own power, but de- 
prives itself of an important means of knowing 
with whom it has to deal. There may exist 
in the social organism needs and forces of 
which the Government is entirely ignorant 
and by which it is liable at any moment to be 
taken unawares. Of this the present state of 
things is a proof. ‘The Administration up to 
this very hour has not been able to find out 
definitely who the enemies of social order are, 
and it is doubtful whether it even knows their 
working methods, because by withdrawing the 
light of publicity it has enshrouded such meth- 
ods in an atmosphere of secrecy and obscur- 
ity. In the absence of free speech the enemies 
of the Government must remain unknown 
even to society itself. The unsatisfied demand 
of the people for freedom of speech is one of 
the chief sources of the existing discontent. 
‘very educated man, by virtue of a law of 
his intellectual being, seeks to exchange ideas 
with others—to convince or be convinced. 
Conflict is the natural state of an idea, and it 
cannot be suppressed without a suppression 
of thought itself. Limiting the freedom of dis- 
cussion does not weaken the energy of thought, 
it intensifies and concentrates it; and if there is 
no opportunity for an intellectual conflict, there 
arises a conflict which is social and political. 


IV. 


THE discontent which pervades Russian 
society, and which is the result of the mistaken 
policy of the Government in dealing with in- 


ternal affairs, can be removed only by measures 
in which society shall take part. ‘The Goy- 
ernment cannot accomplish the desired result 
alone. A mere cursory glance at the state of 
the country is enough to convince one that it 
is time to call into action all Russia’s healthy 
powers. The demands of the empire are con- 
stantly increasing. ‘The imperial budget has 
more than doubled in the last twenty years, 
and would have been still larger than it is if 
the satisfaction of important imperial needs 
had not been postponed. ‘The last war neces- 
sitated an extraordinary expenditure, a large 
part of which has not even yet been perma- 
nently covered. It is absolutely impossible for 
the country, under the present revenue system, 
to sustain even for a few years the enormous 
and constantly increasing burden of imperial 
taxation. Although new issues of paper money 
and the temporary stimulation of business 
which followed the war have enabled the 
Government during the past two years to 
strike a balance without a deficit, that favor- 
able result cannot be counted upon in future, 
nor even in the current fiscal year. It is plain 
to every one, and was long ago admitted by the 
Government, that Russia’s internal revenue 
system stands in need of a reform — not a re- 
form confined to the working-over of certain 
old taxes and the invention of a few new ones, 
but a systematic and fundamental reform of 
our whole system, with capital changes in the 
distribution of the burdens of taxation dmong 
the several classes of the people. Even this 
is not enough. No possible reform in the 
revenue system will be of any avail unless 
there is an increase in the people’s wealth 
and producing power. All persons who have 
had an opportunity to observe closely the do- 
mestic life of our provinces agree in declaring 
that the people are constantly growing poorer 
instead of richer. At this very moment a third 
of the empire is suffering from insufficient food, 
and in some places there is actual famine. In 
southern Russia the grain beetle threatens 
renewed desolation,* and in a whole series 
of provinces diphtheria and other epidemic 
diseases are raging unchecked.t 

Our manufacturing industries, in the opinion 
of competent judges, are beginning to decline, 
and there is a prospect in the near future of 
another crisis. In foreign trade the competi- 
tion of the United States closes to us every 
year more and more of our markets. Every- 
where in all departments of economic life 
there is a morbid feeling of shaken confidence 
which saps the productive power of the coun- 


*The damage caused by the grain beetle in 1878 
exceeded 15,000,000 roubles.— G. K. 

t Forty thousand persons had died of diphtheria in 
the two provinces of Kharkoff and Pultava.— G. K. 
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try. This feeling is not a mere transitory im- 

ression ; it is a well-founded consciousness of 
the fact that our ruling mechanism does not 
answer to the mutability and the increasing 
complexity of a great empire’s demands. Now, 
as in “the good old times,” the central Gov- 
ernment jealously excludes the people from 
participation in the national life and takes up- 
on itself the difficult task of thinking and act- 
ing for them. This task was hard enough even 
when the life of the people went on in the 
long-established patriarchal way to which both 
society and the Government were accustomed, 
but that order of things has undergone in re- 
cent years more vital changes than perhaps 
ever came to a similar system in any country 
in the course of a single generation. The 
emancipation of the serfs has completely and 
radically transformed the whole economic life 
of the agricultural peasants and the landed 
proprietors as well as their relations to each 
other. Artificial methods of swift intercom- 
munication and transportation have altered 
the time-honored routes and methods of trade 
and production, have created new industries 
and destroyed old ones, and have put the for- 
tunes of whole provinces in the hands of the 
railroad authorities. Banks and financial insti- 
tutions of various kinds have sprung up in great 
numbers and have bound widely separated re- 
gions together with meshes of mutual obliga- 
tion and indebtedness. These changes, com- 
plicated and supplemented by others like them, 
have created everywhere a thousand questions 
and necessities which previously did not exist, 
and have so interwoven the interests of sepa- 
rate localities that delay or error in the settle- 
ment of a question at one point has a direct 
influence upon the fortunes of other places often 
veryremote. Every local necessity or calamity, 
whether it be a drought, the grain beetle, the 
disorganization of a railroad, an epidemic dis- 
ease, pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, or in- 
dustrial stagnation, exerts, without losing its 
local significance, a wide-spread influence 
upon the well-being of the empire as a whole. 

In an economic life thus complicated, one 
central administration, even though it possess 
superhuman wisdom and energy, cannot pos- 
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sibly deal with the innumerable questions and 
problems which, in the absence of popular 
self-government, necessarily devolve upon it. 
Whole classes of wants and demands either 
remain entirely unsatisfied, are inadequately 
appeased by methods which take no account 
of local interests, or are met by a series of un- 
systematic and mutually contradictory meas- 
ures. Each of these ways of dealing with such 
wants and demands undermines respect for 
authority and inspires painful distrust. 

The only way to extricate the country from 
its present position is to summon an inde- 
pendent parliament [Sodrania| consisting of 
representatives of the semstvos,; to give that 
parliament a share in the control of the na- 
tional life, and to securely guarantee personal 
rights, freedom of thought, and freedom of 
speech. Such freedom will call into action 
the best capabilities of the people, will rouse 
the slumbering life of the nation, and will de- 
velop the abundant productive resources of 
the country. Liberty will do more than the 
severest repressive measures to crush anarch- 
istic parties hostile to the State. Free dis- 
cussion will show the error of their theories, 
and the substitution of vigorous healthful ac- 
tivity for epidemic discontent in the life of the 
people will deprive them of the field in which 
they carry on their propaganda. 

The Russians are as fit for free institutions 
as the Bulgarians are, and they feel deep 
humiliation at being kept so long under guard- 
ianship. The desire for such institutions, al 
though forced into concealment, and _ half 
stifled by repressive measures, finds expression, 
nevertheless, in the zemsi/vos, in the assem- 
blies of the nobles, and in the press. The grant- 
ing of such institutions, and the calling to- 
gether of a representative body to preside over 
them, will give to the nation renewed strength, 
and renewed faith in the Government and in 
its own future. When the people of Russia 
made themselves ready for the recent war, it 
was with an instinctive feeling that in the 
great work of freeing kindred nations there 
was the promise of freedom for themselves. 
Are such expectations, hopes, and promises 
never to be realized ? 


THE above temperate, patriotic, and courageous address was laid before the Tsar, and he 
acted upon it; but, unfortunately, his action came too late. On the 12th of March, 1881, he 
signed a proclamation announcing to the people his intention to summon a national 
assembly and to grant a constitutional form of government. On the very next day, before 
this proclamation had been made public, he was assassinated. 


George Kennan. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY.* 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, PRIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 


THE MONTGOMERY CONFEDERACY, 





JOLLOWING the succes- 
sive ordinances ofsecession 
passed by the  cotton- 
States, their delegations 

> withdrew one by one from 
— Congress. In this final 
step their senators and 
members adopted no con- 
certed method, but went according to individ- 
ual convenience or caprice ; some making the 
briefest announcement of their withdrawal, 
others delivering addresses of considerable 
length. These parting declarations contain 
nothing of historical interest. They are a 
mere repetition of what they had said many 
times over in debate: complaints of Northern 
aggression and allegations of Northern hostil- 
ity; they failed to make any statement or ac- 
knowledgment of the aggressions and hostility 
on the part of the South against the North. 
The ceremony of withdrawal, therefore, was 
formal and perfunctory; pre-announced and 
recognized asa foregone conclusion, it attracted 
little attention from Congress or the public. 
Only two cases were exceptional,— that of Mr. 
Bouligny, a representative from Louisiana, 
who, as already mentioned, remained loyal to 
the Union and retained his seat in the House; 
and that of Senator Wigfall of Texas, who, 
radically and outspokenly disloyal, yet kept 
his seat in the Senate, not only through the 
remainder of Mr. Buchanan’s term, but even 
during the special session assembled, accord- 
ing to custom, to confirm the nominations 
made by President Lincoln immediately after 
his inauguration. 

One of the remarkable coincidences of the 
secession conspiracy is, that on the same day 
which witnessed the meeting of a peace con- 
vention in Washington city to deceive and con- 
fuse further the public opinion of the North 
with discussion of an impossible compromise, 
the delegates of the seceded States convened 
at Montgomery, Alabama, to consolidate re- 
bellion and prepare for armed resistance. It 
isnot impossible that this was a piece of strat- 
egy, purposely designed by the secession lead- 
ers; for the Washington peace conference, 
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despite its constant avowals of a desire to pro- 
mote union, was originated and managed by 
the little clique of Virginia conspirators whose 
every act, if not preconceived, at least resulted 
in treasonable duplicity. 

The secession conventions of the cotton- 
States had appointed delegates equal in num- 
ber to their former senators and representatives 
in Congress. These met in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on the 4th day of February, 1861, to 
form a Southern Confederacy. The Washing- 
ton caucus, it will be remembered, suggested 
the rs5th of the month. But such had been the 
success, or, rather, the want of opposition to 
the movement, that it was probably considered 
advisable to hasten the programme, and in- 
stead of only having preliminary secession 
complete by the 4th of March, to finish the 
whole structure of an independent government 
before the inauguration of President Lincoln. 
Thus far Mr. Buchanan had not offered the 
slightest impediment to the insurrection ; it 
might reasonably be inferred that this inaction 
on his part would continue to the end of his 
term. Mr. Lincoln would be powerless until 
officially invested with the executive duties, 
and thus the formal organization of a Southern 
Confederacy could proceed at convenient lei- 
sure and in perfect immunity from disturbance. 

The meeting at Montgomery had its imme- 
diate origin in the resolutions of a committee 
of the Mississippi Legislature, adopted Janu- 
ary 29th; and it is another evidence of the 
secret and swift concert of secession leaders, 
that in six days thereafter the delegates of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida were assembled for 
conference. The delegates from Texas joined 
them later on. An organization was effected 
by choosing Howell Cobb chairman, and the 
body called itself a Provisional Congress, 
though it was merely a revolutionary council, 
invested with no direct representation of the 
people, but appointed by the secession con- 
ventions, Its reactionary spirit was shown in 
returning to the antiquated and centralizing 
mode of voting by States. This same rule un- 
der the old Congress of the Confederation had 
produced nothing but delay and impotence, 
and earned deserved contempt; and these 
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HOWELL COBB, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY GENERAL MARCUS J. WRIGHT.) 


identical delegates, afterincorporating the rule 
in their provisional scheme of government, 
immediately rejected it when framing their 
permanent one. We may infer that they em- 
ployed it at the moment, because it was ad- 
mirably suited to the use of cliques and the 
purposes of intrigue. Very little more than 
half the delegates of four States could carry a 
measure, and the minority of total member- 
ship could exercise full power of legislation, A 
project of government was perfected on Feb- 
ruary 8th, and the name of the “ Confederate 
States of America ” was adopted. 

This first project was provisional only, to 
serve for one year; and the Provisional Con- 
gress retained the legislative power for the 
same period. ‘The temporary continuance of 
certain United States laws and officials was 
provided for. On the following day (February 
gth) it elected Jefferson Davis of Mississippi 
President and Alexander H. Stephens of 
VoL. XXXV.—9. 


Georgia Vice-President of the new Confed- 
eracy. ‘The body then set itself more seriously 
at work to prepare a permanent constitution 
which should go into effect a year later. This 
labor it completed and adopted on the r1th 
of March. In this permanent constitution, as 
in the provisional one, they adhered closely 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States, making few changes other 
than those which the pretensions and designs 
of the rebellion made essential. 

“The new constitution professed to be estab- 
lished by ‘each State acting in its sovereign 
and independent character,’ instead of simply 
by ‘we the people.’ It provided that in newly 
acquired territory ‘the institution of negro 
slavery, as it now exists in the Confederate 
States, shall be recognized and protected by 
Congress and by the Territorial Government’ ; 
also for the right of transit and sojourn for 
‘slaves and other property,’ and the right to 
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reclaim ‘slaves and other persons’ to service 
or labor. It did not, as consistency required, 
provide for the right of secession, or deny the 
right of coercion; on the contrary, all its im- 
plications were against the former and in favor 
of the latter; for it declared itself to be the 
supreme law of the land, binding on the judges 
in every State. It provided for the punishment 
of treason; and declared that no State should 
enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, lay duties, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, make any compact with an- 
other State or with a foreign power ;—a sweep- 
ing practical negation of the whole heretical 
dogma of State supremacy upon which they 
had built their revolt.” * 

Stephens, being a member of the Congress, 
was sworn into office as Vice-President, Feb- 
ruary roth. Davis, with becoming modesty, re- 
mained absent during the election ; being sent 
for, he arrived and was formally inaugurated 
on February 18th. His inaugural address pre- 
sents few salient points. In later times he has 
disavowed the fiery and belligerent harangues 
the newspapers reported him to have made 
on his way to assume his new duties. Per- 
haps the most important announcement of his 
inaugural was the opinion that the new Confed- 
eracy might welcome the border slave-States ; 
“ but beyond this,” he continued, “ if I mistake 
not the judgment and will of the people, a re- 
union with the States from which we have 
separated is neither practicable nor desirable.” 

Superficially, it appeared that the new gov- 
ernment had been agreed upon among the 
leaders, with unusual harmony and unanimity ; 
and such is the impression conveyed in the 
books written long years after by the two 
principal chiefs. But plausible reports have 
come down by tradition, that no previous leg- 
islative body had ever developed an equal 
amount of jealousy and bitterness to that 
which manifested itself in the Provisional 
Congress; that there were more candidates 
for President than States in the Confederacy, 
Georgia alone having furnished four aspirants, 
and that the rivalry between ‘Toombs and 
Cobb in fact brought about the selection of 
Davis, who had openly expressed his prefer- 
ence for the post of General-in-Chief of the 
future rebel armies. Cobb might indeed dis- 
pute the prize of leadership with Davis, and 
especially with Toombs, who was, of all the can- 
didates, least suited for such a task. It was 
Cobb who was the master spirit of secession 
intrigue in Buchanan’s Cabinet; it was Cobb 
who carried the wavering Georgia convention 
into secession; it was Cobb who reappeared 
as the dominating power in the Montgomery 
* Nicolay, “ The Outbreak of Rebellion.” 
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Congress. Practically, it was Cobb who by 
recent secret manipulations had made the 
Confederacy possible, and erected the Con. 
federate constitution. He might without van- 
ity aspire to become its chief officer ; yet with 
a truer recognition of the fitness of things, the 
choice of the delegates fell upon Davis, who, 
for a longer period and with deeper represen- 
tative characteristics, had been the real em- 
bodiment and head of the conspiracy. 

Jefferson Davis was born in Christian (af- 
terwards ‘Todd) county, Kentucky, June 3d, 
1808. Soon afterwards his father removed to 
Mississippi; but the boy was sent to com- 
plete the education begun by home and aca- 
demic studies, to Transylvania University, 
where he remained till the age of sixteen. Ap- 
pointed in that year a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, he received the thor- 
ough training of that institution, graduating 
in June, 1828; he was then attached to the 
army, and served as a lieutenant of infantry 
in the Black Hawk war and other campaigns 
against the Indians. He resigned his military 
commission in 1835, having attained the grade 
of first lieutenant of dragoons. Returning to 
Mississippi, he secluded himself in plantation 
life, devoting his time largely to political stud- 
ies calculated to qualify him for a public ca- 
reer. In 1843 he launched himself on the 
tide of Mississippi politics, by a speech in the 
Democratic State convention, which attracted 
considerable notice. From the very first he 
became a central party figure in his State, was 
made a presidential elector in 1844, and chosen 
a representative in Congress in 1845. When 
the Mexican war broke out, Davis’s military 
training and experience naturally carried him 
into the campaign as colonel of a volunteer 
regiment called the Mississippi Rifles; and 
he rendered valuable service and won de- 
served distinction in the storming of Monte- 
rey and the battle of Buena Vista. Returned 
from the war, the governor of Mississippi ap- 
pointed him to the United States Senate to 
fill a vacancy. When the next legislature met, 
it confirmed the governor’s choice by electing 
him for the remainder of the term; and a 
subsequent legislature reélected him for the 
full term succeeding. 

From the beginning to the end of his public 
career Davis posed as a disciple of Calhoun 
and an advocate of the extreme doctrine of 
State-rights. His maiden speech in the Mis- 
sissippi convention of 1843 was to recommend 
Calhoun as an alternative presidential candi- 
date; his parting address on leaving the Sen- 
ate in 1861 drew a contrast between Calhoun 
as the advocate of nullification, and himself as 
the advanced defender of secession. So also, 
when President Polk offered him the commis- 





































































sion of brigadier-general of volunteers, to re- 
ward his military service in Mexico, the Quixot- 
ism which was a marked feature of Davis’s char- 
acter moved him to employ the incident for 
the ostentatious championship of State-rights. 
He declined the offer, his biographer says, 
“on the ground that no such commission 
could be conferred by Federal authority, 
either by appointment of the President or by 
act of Congress.” 

His next State-rights exploit occurred in 
1851. A strong party in Mississippi, violently 
opposing the compromise measures of 1850, 
organized a resistance movement in that State, 
and undertook upon that issue to elect General 
Quitman governor in 1851. A preliminary 
election, however, in the month of Septem- 
ber, showed them to be some seven thou- 
sand votes in the minority ; whereupon Quit- 
man withdrew from the contest. Jefferson 
Davis immediately resigned his full term in the 
United States Senate and took up the canvass 
for governor of Mississippi, which Quitman 
had ingloriously abandoned. Davis’s short 
campaign was brilliant but unsuccessful; he 
was beaten about one thousand votes by Hon. 
Henry S. Foote, the Union candidate, who 
had also resigned the remainder of his senator- 
ship to make the contest. 

The defeat appeared to have a salutary in- 
fluence upon Davis’s politics, but it proved tran- 
sient. In the presidential campaign of 1852 a 
forlorn-hope of the State-rights fanatics nom- 
inated Quitman for President. Davis, with a 
wiser calculation, forsook his reckless friends 
and supported Pierce; and for this adhesion 
Pierce gave him a seat in his Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of War. The history of the Kansas 
trouble shows how faithful he was in this posi- 
tion to pro-slavery interests; and when Bu- 
chanan succeeded, he again became a senator 
for Mississippi, and assumed the leadership 
of the ultra-Democrats. Years afterwards he 
explained that in abandoning for a while his 
extreme course, he was conforming his actions 
to the decision which Mississippi pronounced 
in 1851 in favor of the Union. “ His opin- 
ions,” he said, “the result of deliberate con- 
victions, he had no power to change.” When, 
therefore, he entered the Cabinet of President 
Pierce in 1853 as Secretary of War, and when 
again on the accession of President Buchanan 
the Legislature of Mississippi returned him to 
the Senate, he was by his own declaration, 
and by the evidence of his subsequent words 
and deeds, only an acting Unionist, who at 
heart cherished the belief of Federal usurpa- 
tion, and hoped and labored for the hour of 
confederated State resistance. 

It may not be without interest to call atten- 
tion at this point to a few coincidences in the 
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careers of Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lin- 
coln. ‘They were both born in Kentucky — 
Davis in the south-western, Lincoln near the 
central part of the State. They were both 
near the same age, Davis being less than nine 
months the elder. Both were taken in their 
early years from their birthplaces — Davis’s 
parents emigrating south to Mississippi, Lin- 
coln’s north to Indiana and Illinois. Both 
were soldiers in the Black Hawk war — Davis 
as lieutenant of Regulars, Lincoln as captain 
of Volunteers. Both were candidates for presi- 
dential elector in 1844. Both were soon elected 
to Congress — Davis in 1845, Lincoln in 1846. 
Both were successful politicians and popular 
orators. Both were instinctively studious, in- 
trospective, self-contained. Both rose to dis- 
tinction through the advocacy of an abstract 
political idea. Both became the chiefs of rival 
sections in a great civil war. 

These are the only points of resemblance, 
and the contrasts running through their lives 
are bold and radical, It is unnecessary to 
present them in detail ; they are comprehended 
and expressed in their opposing leaderships. 
If chance or fate had guided their parents to 
exchange their routes of emigration from Ken- 
tucky ; if Lincoln had grown up ona Southern 
cotton plantation, and Davis had split rails to 
fence a Northern farm ; if the tall Illinois pio- 
neer had studied trigonometry at West Point, 
and the pale Mississippi student had steered a 
flat-boat to New Orleans, education might 
have modified but would not have essentially 
changed either. Lincoln would never have be- 
come a political dogmatist, an apostle of slav- 
ery, a leader of rebellion; Davis could never 
have become the champion of a universal hu- 
manity, the author of adecree of emancipation, 
the martyr to liberty. Their natures were an- 
tipodal, and it is perhaps by contemplating 
the contrast that the character of Davis may 
be best understood. : 

His dominant mental traits were subtlety 
and will. His nature was one of reserve and 
pride. His biographers give us no glimpse of 
his private life. They show us little sympathy 
of companionship, or sunshine of genial hu- 
mor. Houston is reported to have said of him 
that he was “as ambitious as Lucifer and as 
cold as a lizard.” His fancy lived in a world 
of masters and slaves. His education taught 
him nothing but the law of subordination and 
the authority of command. A Democrat by 
party name, he was an aristocrat in feeling 
and practice. He was a type of the highest 
Southern culture and most exclusive Southern 
caste. His social ideas were of the past. In 
political theory he was a sophist, and not a 
logician. With him, “ consent of the governed ” 
in a State was truth; “consent of the gov- 
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erned ” in a Territory was error. “ Rebellion” 
in a State must be obeyed; “ rebellion” in a 
Territory “ must be crushed.” Constitutional 
forms in Kansas in the interest of slavery were 
sacred law; constitutional forms in the Union 
in the interest of freedom were flagrant usur- 
pation. The majority in a State was enthroned 
freedom ; a majority in the nation was insuffer- 
able despotism. But even his central dogma 
became pliant before considerations of self- 
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interest. In hisown State, a majority of seven 
thousand against Quitman in September he 
treated as a dangerous political heresy to be 
overthrown by his personal championship. A 
majority of one thousand against himself in 
November he affected to regard as a command 
to stultify his own opinions. His beliefs were 
at war with the most essential principles of 
American government. He denied the truth 
of the Declaration of Independence, denied 
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the right of the majority to rule, denied the 
supremacy of the national Constitution. His 
narrowness was of that type which craved the 
exclusion of Northern teachers and the official 
censorship of school-books to keep out “Aboli- 
tion poison.” It was in perfect keeping with his 
character, and in perfect illustration of the para- 
doxical theories of his followers, that, holding 
thelash over fifty or a hundred slaves, or exercis- 
ing an intlexible military dictatorship over nine 
millions of “ his people,” he could declaim in fer- 
vid oratory against the despotism of a majority. 

One of his most salient traits was the 
endeavor to maintain a double position on the 
question of disunion. His leadership of the 
“resistance” party in Mississippi in 1850—51 
gave him a conspicuous starting-point as an 
instigator of sedition, and while laboring then 
and afterwards to unite the South in extreme 
political demands, and in armed preparation 
for war against the Union if those demands 
were not complied with, he as constantly de- 
clared that he was no disunionist. Of course 
he could do this only by setting at defiance 
the plainest meaning of words and the clear- 
est significance of acts. As the slavery con- 
test drew to its culmination, his recklessness 
of assertion and antagonism of declaration on 
these points reached an extreme entitling them 
to be classed among the curiosities of abnor- 
mal mental phenomena. As a blind man may 
not be held responsible for his description of 
a painting, or a deaf-mute be expected to re- 
peat accurately the airs of an opera, so we 
can only explain Jefferson Davis’s vehement 
denial of the charge of hypocrisy and conspir- 
acy through a whole decade, by the supposi- 
tion that he was incapable of understanding 
the accepted meaning of such words as “ pa- 
triotism,” “loyalty” “allegiance,” “ faith,” 
“honor,” and “ duty.” On no other hypothe- 
sis can we credit the honesty of convictions 
and sincerity of expression of sentiments so 
diametrically opposed as the following which 
occur in the same speech : 


, 


“ Neither in that year [1852], nor in any other, have 
I ever advocated a dissolution of the Union, or a separa- 
tion of the State of Mississippi from the Union, except 
as the last alternative, al have not considered the 
remedies which lie within that extreme as exhausted, 
or ever been entirely hopeless of their success. I hold 
now, as announced on former occasions, that whilst oc- 
cupying a seat in the Senate, I am bound to maintain 
the Government of the Constitution, and in no man- 
ner to work for its destruction ; that the obligation of the 
oath of office, Mississippi’s honor and my own, require 
that, as a Senator of the United States, there bat be 
no want of loyalty to the Constitutional Union. ° 

“ Whether by the House [of Representatives] or by 
the people, if an Abolitionist be chosen President of 
the United States, you will have presented to you the 
question of whether you will permit the Government 
to pass into the hands of your avowed and implacable 
enemies. Without pausing for your answer, I will state 
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my own position to be that such a result would be a 
species of revolution by which the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment would be destroyed, and the observance of its 
mere forms entitled to no respect. In that event, in 
such manner as should be most expedient, I should 
deem it your duty to provide for your safety outside of 
a Union with those who have already shown the will, 
and would have acquired the power, to deprive you of 
your birthright and reduce you to worse than the colo- 
nial dependence of your fathers. . . . As when I 
had the privilege of addressing the Legislature a year 
ago, so now do I[ urge you to the needful preparation 
to meet whatever contingency may befall us. The main- 
tenance of our rights against a hostile power is a phys- 
ical problem and cannot be solved by mere resolutions. 
Not doubtful of what the heart will prompt, it is not 
the less proper that due provision should be made for 
physical necessities. Why should not the State have 
an armory for the repair of arms, for the alteration of 
old models so.as to make them conform to the improved 
weapons of the present day, and for the manufacture 
on a limited scale of new arms, including cannon and 
carriages ; the casting of shot and shells, and the prep- 
aration of fixed ammunition? ”* 


That man is not to be envied whose reason 
can be quieted by a casuistry capable of dis- 
covering consistency between these and anal- 
ogous propositions. From declarations of this 
quality he could prove his record black or 
white, as occasion demanded, and, in face of 
direct threats of secession in Mississippi, deny 
in the United States Senate, without wincing, 
that he had avowed disunion sentiments. 

It will not be amiss to invite the reader to 
a pen-picture of the man as he appeared in 
the Senate (May 8th, 1860) shortly before he 
led the South, with open eyes, into that drama 
of disaster, suffering, and blood of which he 
was the fatal inspiration : 

“The crowd in the galleries give a buzz of relief, 
and everybody tells his right-hand man, ‘ Here he 
comes; that ’s Jeff Davis.’ And can it be possible 
that he proposes to make a speech? You are sur- 
prised to see him walking. Why, that is the face of a 
corpse, the form of a skeleton. Look at the haggard, 
sunken, weary eye, the thin, white wrinkled lips 
clasped close upon the teeth in anguish. That is the 
mouth of a brave but impatient sufferer. See the 
ghastly white, hollow, bitterly puckered cheek, the 
high, sharp cheek-bone, the pale brow full of fine 
wrinkles, the grizzly hair, prematurely gray; and see 
the thin, bloodless, bony, nervous hands! He depos- 
its his documents upon his desk, and sinks into his 
chair as if incapable of rising. Ina few minutes the 
Vice-President gives his desk a blow with his ivory 
hammer, calls for profound order, and states ‘ that the 
senator from Miss. sippi’ has the floor. Davis rises 
with a smile. His speech was closely reasoned, and 
his words were well chosen. Once in a while he pleases 
his hearers by a happy period; but it was painfully 
evident that he was ill.” 

Montgomery having witnessed the glories 
of such an inauguration pageant as could be 
extemporized, Davis proceeded to the appoint- 
ment of his Cabinet. Toombs of Georgia was 
made Secretary of State ; Memminger of South 
Carolina Secretary of the Treasury; Walker 

* Jefferson Davis, speech at Jackson, Mississippi, Nov. 
11th, 1858. In “ Daily Mississippian,” Nov. 15th, 1858. 
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of Alabama Secretary of War; Mallory of 
Florida Secretary of the Navy; Reagan of 
Texas Postmaster-General; and Benjamin of 
Louisiana Attorney-General. Various acts of 
the Provisional Congress authorized the new 
“xecutive to continue the organization of the 
provisional government of the Confederate 
States. A regular army of about 10,000 men 
was ordered to be established ; a navy of 10 
steam gun-boats authorized to be constructed 
or purchased ; 100,000 volunteers for 12 months 
authorized to be enlisted, and existing State 
troops to be received into the provisional 
army. A loan of $15,000,000 was authorized, 
and an export duty on cotton of % cent per 
pound levied, to pay principal and interest. 
Among the first executive acts, Davis assumed 
control of military operations in the several 
seceded States; and his Secretary of War 
(March gth) made a requisition for 11,000 vol- 
unteers, for contingent service at Charleston, 
Pensacola, and other points. Agents were dis- 
patched to Europe to purchase material of 
war; and to obtain if possible a recognition of 
the Confederate States by foreign powers. As 
a matter of the greatest immediate necessity, 
a commission of three persons was appointed 
to proceed to Washington, to bring about the 
peaceful acquiescence of the United States in 
the dismemberment of the Union. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


THE disunion conspirators had good reason 
to show symptoms of dismay at the Cabinet 
régime to which Mr. Buchanan yielded di- 
rection and authority in the last days of the 
year 1860, Hitherto, not alone in shaping 
a policy of non-coercion and preventing re- 
enforcements, but in numerous minor matters 
as well, had the complicity of Cobb, Floyd, 
and Thompson enabled them to turn the va- 
ried agencies of the Government againstits own 
life. Under the new dispensation these prac- 
tices instantly came to an end. For the mo- 
ment Mr. Buchanan was in a patriotic mood, 
and at the urgent solicitation of Black, Holt, 
and Stanton yielded his consent to a number 
of measures he had for two months persistently 
neglected. For the first time since his arrival 
in Washington, General Scott was permitted 
to notify commanders of forts and garrisons to 
be on the alert against surprise ; and though 
this admonition came too late to inspirit and 
reassure many a wavering officer, it had the 
direct effect of saving one of the most impor- 
tant military posts on the gulf. Reénforce- 
ments were resolved upon. The policy of 
defending the national capital was discussed 
and adopted, At least one member of the Cab- 
inet placed himself in confidential communi- 


cation with leading Republicans and unionists 
in Congress, and counsel and warning in behalf 
of the Government were freely interchanged 
and faithfully observed. Preéminent in his op- 
portunities and services at this critical junc- 
ture was the new Secretary of War, Joseph 
Holt, of Kentucky. He had been a life-long 
Democrat and a stubborn partisan ; but above 
everything else he was a patriot. Under his 
administration the War Department was no 
longer a bureau of insurrection. 

The Cabinet régime consisted mainly of the 
combined will and energy of four leading 
members,—Black, Secretary of State ; Dix, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Holt, Secretary of War; 
and Stanton, Attorney-General. Neither their 
relation to the President nor to each other can 
be very clearly made out. Their loyal activity 
wasstill occasionally hampered by Buchanan’s 
stubbornness and timidity. On some points 
they appear to have had very different views, 
but the daily stress and danger in which they 
moved compelled mutual tolerance and tacit co- 
operation. They had indeed one common bond 
of union. Now that the conspiracy was so fully 
revealed they battled against it manfully, not 
with any proximate hope of crushing it, but to 
tide over the peril to the end of the presidential 
term, to be able to lay down their responsibili- 
ties with honor. Their services in detail cannot 
be here recorded, but the principal duty which 
they successfully performed, the protection of 
the national capital, needs special mention. 

In the early days of January, 1861, Wash- 
ington city was the natural focus of the seces- 
sion excitement pervading the South ; and the 
capital seemed to lean towards the prevailing 
mania, Seditious harangues in Congress were 
applauded from well-filled galleries, and society 
feasted and flattered the most daring fire-eaters. 
So strong was this Southern drift of local sen- 
timent that the Federal city began to be con- 
fidently looked upon by the conspirators as the 
prospective capital of a Southern Confederacy. 
Nothing seemed wanting to the early consum- 
mation of such a scheme but the secession of 
Virginia and Maryland, of which the signs 
were becoming only too abundant. Reasoning 
from this to plausible consequences, the cool- 
est heads began to fear a popular outbreak to 
seize upon the buildings and archives of the 
Government; and as a final result forcibly to 
prevent the inauguration of the President-elect. 

Buchanan affected not to share these 
apprehensions. Nevertheless he acknowl- 
edged his duty and purpose to preserve the 
peace, and authorized the necessary precau- 
tions. On the gth of January, therefore, Col- 
onel Charles P. Stone, chosen for that duty by 
General Scott, submitted a memorandum in 
which he sketched a plan for the defense of 
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Washington, which was adopted, and under 
which Colonel Stone was appointed inspector- 
general and ordered to organize and drill the 
militia of the District of Columbia. This duty 
he faithfully discharged, and on the sth of 
February reported the existence of some 
thirteen volunteer companies, constituting a 
total of g25 men, “ which can be at once called 
into service”; adding also, “the number of 
volunteers for service can be doubled within 
seven days with proper facilities.” Not under- 
rating either the moral or military aid of raw 
levies of militia, General Scott was neverthe- 
less too old a soldier to rely exclusively upon 
themin anemergency. He therefore obtained 
consent to concentrate at the capital available 
regular forces to the number of eight compa- 
nies, a total of about 480 men. 

Stanton, appointed Attorney-General on the 
2oth of December, was, with his ardent and 
positive nature, one of the most energetic 
and uncompromising unionists in the Cabinet. 
For him, the expulsion of Floyd, the reénforce- 
ment of Sumter, and the other military pre- 
cautions hastily ordered, were not yet suffi- 
cient. Chafing under the President’s painful 
tardiness, he turned to Congress as a means 
for exposing and thwarting the intrigues of the 
conspirators. Sacrificing his party attachments 
to the paramount demands of national safety, 
he placed himself in confidential correspond- 
ence with Republican leaders in that body, 
giving and receiving advice as to the best 
means of preserving the Government. 

On the 8th of January Mr. Buchanan trans- 
mitted to Congress a special message on the 
state of the Union, discussing also the rumors 
of hostile designs against the capital. The 
Republicans in the House of Representatives 
seized the occasion to secure the appointment 
of a Committee of Investigation, of which Mr. 
Howard, of Michigan, was madechairman. He 
has left us an interesting account of its origin 
and purpose : 

“That committee was raised at the request of loyal 
members of the Cabinet. The resolutions came from 
them, and were placed in my hands with a request that 
I should offer A sea and thus become, if they should 
pass, chairman ofthe committee. At first I refused to 
assume so fearful a responsibility. But being urged to 
do so by members and senators, I at last consented, on 
condition that the Speaker would allow me to nom- 
inate two members of the committee. I selected Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Reynolds, of New 
York. Mr. Reynolds was elected as a Democrat, but 
he was true as steel, and a good lawyer. I do not know 
that Mr. Stanton wrote the resolutions creating the 
committee. I did not see him write them. I never 
heard him say he wrote them. It would be easier, how- 
ever, to persuade me that Mr. Jefferson did not write 
the Declaration of Independence than that Mr. Stan- 
ton did not write those resolutions.” 

With this committee Mr. Stanton and per- 
haps other members of the Cabinet continued 
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to correspond confidentially and codéperate. 
This has been characterized as disrespect and 
treachery to their chief; but in the face of 
Mr. Buchanan’s repeated neglect and avowed 
impotence to resist open insurrection, discrim- 
inating history will applaud the act. The 
committee found no substantial proof of an 
organized plot to seize the capital ; neverthe- 
less its investigation and report quieted the ap- 
prehensions of the timid, at the same time that 
they afforded a warning to mischief-makers that 
the authorities were on the alert and would 
make such an enterprise extremely hazardous. 

While the Howard Committee was yet pur- 
suing its inquiry, and as the day for counting 
the presidential vote approached, General Scott 
requested permission from the Secretary of 
War to bring several additional companies of 
regulars from Fortress Monroe, to be replaced 
by recruits. This would augment his regulars 
to some seven hundred men, which, with the 
police and militia, he deemed sufficient for all 
contingencies. Before the day arrived a con- 
fidential arrangement of signals was commu- 
nicated to the officers, the regular troops being 
placed under command of Colonel Harvey 
Brown. General instructions were issued in 
strict confidence, and to officers alone. The 
militia was charged with the care of the vari- 
ous bridges of the Potomac; the regulars were 
stationed at convenient points in the city. 

Happily no alarm occurred. On the 13th 
of February an unusually large and brilliant 
throng filled the galleries of the House of 
Representatives to witness the proceedings 
of the presidential count. Vice-President 
Breckinridge, one of the defeated candidates, 
presided over the joint convention of the two 
Houses. Senator Douglas, another, was on 
the floor, and moved to dispense with certain 
tedious routine. ‘The sealed returns of the 
electoral votes, cast by the chosen colleges of 
the several States on the 5th of December, 
were opened and registered. ‘The tellers offi- 
cially declared the result already known, viz.: 
that Lincoln had received 180 votes; Breck- 
inridge, 72 ; Bell, 39; Douglas, 12. Vice-Pres- 
ident Breckinridge thereupon announced that 
“ Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, having received 
a majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes, is elected President of the United States 
for four years commencing the 4th of March, 
1861.” 

To comprehend more clearly the transac- 
tions growing out of the event, it is necessary 
to repeat that immediately after the beginning 
of the Cabinet régime it was resolved to send 
reénforcements to Fort Sumter. ‘The first 
arrangement was to dispatch them in the 
sloop-of-war Brookiyn ; but owing to certain 
difficulties and objections which presented 
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themselves, General Scott decided to send two 
hundred recruits with supplies from New York 
in the merchant steamer Star of the West, 
hoping she might enter the harbor and effect 
their landing at the fort without suspicion of 
her real errand. But, among others, Secretary 
Thompson, who was still a member of Buchan- 
an’s Cabinet, sent the Charleston conspirators 
notice of her coming. When on the morning 
of January gth about daylight the Star of the 
West attempted her entrance, she was fired 
upon from a battery which had been erected 
since New Year’s Day under the order of 
Governor Pickens; and, though the vessel 
suffered no serious injury, the apparent danger 
caused the officers to desist from their attempt 
and turn and run the vessel out of the harbor. 

The whole occurrence came upon Major 
Anderson unexpectedly ; and before he could 
well comprehend the design or decide to en- 
courage or assist the ship with the guns of 
Fort Sumter, she had retreated, and the op- 
portunity was gone. But the insult to the na- 
tional flag roused his anger, and he demanded 
an apology from Governor Pickens for the 
hostile act. So far from retracting or apologiz- 
ing, however, the governor boldly avowed and 
sustained his conduct ; and Major Anderson, 
instead of making good the threat which ac- 
companied his demand, proposed as an alter- 
native to “refer the whole matter to my Gov- 
ernment.” With great tact Governor Pickens 
at the same time made use of the occasion to 
send Attorney-General Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina, to President Buchanan, bearing a new 
written demand (the third one made by the 
State), for the possession of the forts in Charles- 
ton Harbor; and the two messengers arrived 
in Washington on the 13th of January. But 
the central cabal at Washington, which in its 
caucus resolutions of January sth had issued 
orders for immediate secession, seeing the 
danger and complication likely to arise from 
this headlong separate action of South Caro- 
lina’s governor, now took possession of Hayne 
and his mission. By a skillful device of dila- 
tory diplomacy they kept open the question 
of the demand Hayne had been instructed to 
make, and thereby prolonged the military 
truce at Charleston which it involved, until 
the 6th of February following, when Secretary 
of War Holt officially wrote the President's 
refusal of the governor’s demand. The ad- 
vantage of this course to the conspirators be- 
came quickly apparent. Between the 12th of 
January and the 6th of February the insurrec- 
tion at Charleston worked day and night in 
building batteries and preparing men and ma- 
terial to attack Sumter. In other States the 
processes of secession, seizure, drill, equipment, 
and organization had also been going on with 





similar activity. Receiving no effective dis- 
couragement or check, the various elements 
of rebellion had finally united in a provisional 
congress at Montgomery, which two days 
later (February 8th) perfected a provisional 
government for the rebellion. 

As part of thesame intrigue another incident, 
which for convenience may be called the Fort 
Pickens truce, must also be mentioned. One 
of the most important naval and military sia- 
tions of the United States was that at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. Near it on the mainland were 
Fort Barrancas and Fort McRae, and on 
Santa Rosa Island, immediately opposite, Fort 
Pickens, a powerful work, built for a war gar- 
rison of 1260 men, but now entirely empty. 
Lieutenant Slemmer held military command 
with a garrison of only forty-six men, in Fort 
Barrancas. When on January 3d General Scott 
under the Cabinet régime admonished him to 
prevent the seizure of these forts by surprise, 
Slemmer repeated the strategy of Anderson, 
spiking the guns and destroying the powder 
in Barrancas and McRae, and transferring his 
command, increased by thirty ordinary seamen 
from the Navy Yard, with all available sup- 
plies, to Fort Pickens, on the gth, roth, and 
11th of January. Lieutenant Slemmer was not 
a moment too quick. The Florida convention 
passed an ordinance of secession on the roth, 
and two days afterwards a regiment of Florida 
and Alabama rebels appeared and took pos- 
session of the Navy Yard and the two aban- 
doned forts. A considerable rebel force was 
within a short time concentrated to attempt 
the capture of Fort Pickens, but in the mean 
time sundry ships of war had been ordered 
there by the Government. On January 21st 
the Brooklyn, with a company of regular 
artillery under Captain V odges, was dispatched 
thither as a further reénforcement to the fort. 
The rebels now perceiving that this prepon- 
derance of military strength might enable the 
Government to recapture the Navy Yard, the 
central cabal at Washington resorted to an 
intrigue to paralyze it. They proposed that 
“no attack would be made on the fort if its 
present status should be suffered to remain,” 
thus beguiling President Buchanan into a new 
truce. A joint order was thereupon issued by 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy, January 
29th, that Captain Vodges’s artillery company 
should not be landed from the Brook/yn 
“unless said fort shall be attacked or prepara- 
tions made for its attack.” The advantages of 
this stipulation were all on the side of the in- 
surrection, and its existence proved a most 
mischievous complication, and caused perilous 
delay when the new Lincoln Administration 
began its dealings with the rebellion. 

Want of space forbids us to review the 
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debates and proceedings of Congress during 
the winter of 1860-61 further than to note the 
complete failure of the projects of compromise 
which were originated in and out of it, and 
brought to its attention. The Senate Commit- 
tee of Thirteen ended by reporting an irrecon- 
cilable disagreement. The various propositions 
which were apparently adopted by the House 
Committee of Thirty-three proved to be noth- 
ing but the resolves of the several minority 
factions of that committee, and commanded 
no united support when reported to the House. 
The Peace Conference terminated its labors 
by certain recommendations receiving only a 
minority vote of that body, and Congress, to 
which these recommendations were sent, would 
have nothing to do with them. So also cer- 
tain other propositions of adjustment offered 
in Congress, known as the “ Crittenden Com- 
promise,” failed equally of acceptance. 

Nevertheless these many efforts were not 
entirely barren of result. At a point where it 
was least expected, they contributed to the 
adoption by Congress of a measure of adjust- 
ment which might have restored harmony to 
the country if the rebellion of the cotton-States 
had not been originated and controlled by a 
conspiracy bent upon revolution as its prime 
and ultimate object. It isanoteworthy fact that 
just at the dawn of the civil war through which 
slavery rushed to a swift self-destruction, that 
institution received the largest recognition and 
concession ever given it in American legislation. 

The report of the Committee of Thirty-three 
was made about the middle of January, but 
at that time none of its six propositions or rec- 
ommendations commanded the attention of the 
House. The secession stage of the revolution 
was just culminating. All was excitement and 
surprise over the ordinances of the cotton- 
States and the seizure, without actual collision 
or bloodshed, of the several Southern forts and 
arsenals. The retirement of the Southern mem- 
bers of Congress, and the meeting of the rev- 
olutionary leaders, to unite and construct their 
provisional government at Montgomery, pro- 
longed what was to the public a succession of 
dramatic and spectacular incidents resembling 
the movements ofa political campaign, rather 
than the serious progress of a piece of orderly 
business-like statesmanship. ‘The North could 
not yet believe that the designs of the cotton- 
State hotspurs were so desperate. 

The more conservative Congressmen from 
the North and from the border States still 
hoped that good might come if an effort of 
conciliation and compromise were once more 
renewed. Accordingly, near the close of the 
session (February 27th, 1861), Mr. Corwin, 
chairman of the House Committee of Thirty- 
three, brought forward one of the propositions 
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which had been reported more than a month 
before from his committee. The original re- 
port proposed in substance an amendment of 
the Constitution providing that any constitu- 
tional interference with slavery must originate 
with the slave-States, and have the unanimous 
assent of all the States to become valid. Mr. 
Corwin by an amendment changed the phra- 
seology and purport to the following: 

“ Article 13. No amendment shall be made to the 
Constitution which will authorize or give to Congress 
the power to abolish or interfere within any State with 
the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service by the laws of said State.” 


This amendment was adopted by the House 
on February 28th, yeas 133, nays 65. The Sen- 
ate also passed it during the night preceding 
the 4th of March, though in the journals of 
Congress it appears dated as of March 2d. 
The variation is explained by the fact that 
the legislative day of the journals frequently 
runs through two or more calendar days. In 
that body the vote was, yeas 24, nays 12, 
and it was approved by President Buchanan 
probably only an hour or two before the inau- 
guration of his successor. 

Mr. Lincoln alluded tothis amendment in his 
inaugural address, reciting its substance and 
giving it his unreserved approval. “I under- 
stand,” he said, “a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution — which amendment, how- 
ever, I have not seen —has passed Congress, 
to the effect that the Federal Government shall 
never interfere with the domestic institutions 
of the States, including that of persons held to 
service. To avoid misconstruction of what I 
have said, I depart from my purpose not to 
speak of particular amendments so far as to 
say that, holding such a provision to now be 
implied constitutional law, I have no objec- 
tion to its being made express and irrevocable.” 
The new Lincoln Administration soon after 
transmitted this Joint Resolution to the several 
States to receive their official action. But 
nothing came of it. The South gave no re- 
sponse to the overture for peace, and in the 
North it was lost sight of amid the overshad- 
owing events that immediately preceded the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

It was at this point that the South commit- 
ted its great political blunder. There is little 
doubt that in the prevailing anxiety for com- 
promise this constitutional amendment might 
have been ratified by the necessary three- 
fourths of the States. Had the Southern lead- 
ers been sincere in their professed apprehen- 
sions for the security of their slave property 
and polity in their own States, here was an 
effectual and practically a perpetual guaranty, 
offered in good faith as such. Their neglect 
and rejection of it shows that it was not dread 
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of ultimate abolition, but chagrin and a species 
of gambler’s desperation at the present and 
prospective loss of political domination for 
which they rushed headlong into revolution. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 


Amonc the first congratulations which 
poured in upon Mr. Lincoln was a terse greet- 
ing from Governor Chase, dated November 
7th, that admirably expressed the prevalent 
feeling. 

“You are President-elect. I congratulate you and 
thank God. The great object of my wishes and labors 
for nineteen years is accomplished in the overthrow of 
the slave power. The space is now clear for the estab- 
lishment of the policy of Freedom on safe and firm 
grounds. The leadis yours. The responsibility is vast. 
May God strengthen you for your great duties.” * 


Day after day confirmed the completeness 
of the Republican victory, and two weeks after 
election the city of Springfield was in all the 
blaze and glory of a great celebration to sig- 
nalize the result. Projected merely as a local 
jubilee, it called to the city crowds of rejoic- 
ing strangers. Though he had not said a pub- 
lic word during the campaign, Mr. Lincoln 
could not on this occasion refuse the sound of 
his voice to the huge torch-light procession, 
and the crowds of his neighbors and friends 
whose shouts called him to the door of his mod- 
est home. It was not the voice of partisan 
exultation, however, but of patriotic liberality. 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens,’’ said he, “ please ex- 
cuse me on this occasion from making a speech. I 
thank you in common with all those who have thought 
fit by their votes to indorse the Republican cause. I 
rejoice with you in the success which has thus far at- 
tended that cause. Yet in all our rejoicings, let us 
neither express nor cherish any hard feelings toward 
any citizen who by his vote has differed with us. Let 
us at all times remember that all American citizens are 
brothers of a common country, and should dwell to- 
gether in the bonds of fraternal feeling.” 


We will perceive hereafter how in this sim- 
ple utterance of his opening presidential ca- 
reer he struck the keynote of blended firmness 
and charity, which was to become the charac- 
teristic of his Administration. 

For some months Springfield now became 
the Mecca of American politics. Transient 
travelers and casual visitors tarried for a few 
hours to shake hands with the newly chosen 
chief; correspondents of leading newspapers 
established temporary headquarters from which 
to send their readers pen-pictures of his per- 
sonal appearance, his daily habits, his home 
and public surroundings, and to catch the 
flying and often contradictory rumors of his 
probable intentions. Artists came to paint 


* Chase to Lincoln, Nov. 17th, 1860. Warden, “ Life 
of Chase,” p. 364. 


his portrait, ambitious politicians to note new 
party currents, and veteran statesmen to urge 
the adoption of favorite theories or the ad- 
vancement of faithful adherents. 

To all outside appearance Lincoln remained 
unchanged. In the unpretending two-story 
frame house which constituted his home, his 
daily routine continued as before, except that 
his door was oftener opened to welcome the 
curious visitor or to shelter the confidential 
discussion of ominous occurrences in national 
affairs. His daily public occupation was still to 
proceed to the governor’s office in the State- 
house, to receive the cordial and entirely uncer- 
emonious greetings of high or low,— whosoever 
chose to enter at the open door,— and in the 
interim to keep himself informed, by means 
of the daily-increasing budget of letters and 
newspapers, of the events of the country at 
large, and to give directions to his private sec- 
retary as to what replies should be made to 
important communications. Beyond the arri- 
val of distinguished visitors, there was in all 
this no sign of elevation or rulership; he was 
still the same kind neighbor and genial com- 
panion, who, whether on the street, in his of- 
fice, or at his fireside, had for every one he 
met the same familiar nod or smile or cheering 
word,— the same bearing which for a quarter of 
a century had made his name a household 
synonym of manly affection, virtue, and honor. 

Under this quiet exterior and commonplace 
routine he was, however, already undergoing 
most anxious and harassing labors. Day by 
day the horizon of politics gathered gloom,— 
there were signs of disunion in the South, of 
discord in Congress, of weakness in Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s administration. The theory of seces- 
sion became the theme of every newspaper 
and the staple question of his daily visitors. 
Even upon theories Lincoln maintained a pru- 
dent reserve. Nevertheless his qualified com- 
ments to friends were prompt and clear. “My 
own impression is,” said he (November 15th), 
“ leaving myself room to modify the opinion 
if upon a further investigation I should see fit 
to do so, that this Government possesses both 
the authority and the power to maintain its 
own integrity. That, however, is not the ugly 
point of this matter. The ugly point is the 
necessity of keeping the Government together 
by force, as ours should be a government of 
fraternity.” Later (December 13th) he for- 
mulated his opinion a little more in detail. 
“ The very existence,” said he, “ of a general 
and national government implies the legal 
power, right, and duty of maintaining its own 
integrity. This, if not expressed, is at least 
implied in the Constitution. The right of a 
State to secede is not an open or debatable 
question. It was fully discussed in Jackson’s 
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time, and denied not only by him, but by the 
vote of Congress. It is the duty of a President 
to execute the laws and maintain the existing 
Government. He cannot entertain any prop- 
osition for dissolution or dismemberment. He 
was not elected for any such purpose. As a 
matter of theoretical speculation it is proba- 
bly true, that if the people, with whom the 
whole question rests, should become tired of 
the present government, they may change it in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution,” * 

The secrets of the incipient rebellion, and 
the treachery and conspiracy of a portion of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, which have been al- 
ready so fully laid bare from data only since 
become accessible, neither Mr. Lincoln nor 
any one save the actors themselves had then 
any means of knowing. But in addition to 
other current sources of information the con- 
fidential letters of Captain Abner Doubleday, 
second in command at Fort Moultrie, written 
to the captain’s brother in New York, were, 
so long as mail communication remained, for- 
warded to the President-elect, giving him an 
inside view of matters at that critical post. 

Most important, however, in its influence, 
and most valuable in its possible as well as 
actual consequences, were the correspondence 
and unity of patriotic confidence which estab- 
lished themselves at an early day between Mr. 
Lincoln and General Scott. The general was 
evidently somewhat proud of his famous 
“Views,” written to President Buchanan un 
der date of October 29th, 1860, as a political 
suggestion. He transmitted a copy of the same 
to the President-elect, as he had done to many 
other gentlemen of prominence. A brief ac- 
knowledgment was written in reply (Novem- 
ber gth): 

“Mr. Lincoln tenders his sincere thanks to General 
Scott for the copy of his ‘ views, etc. ,’ which is received ; 
and especially for this renewed manifestation of his pa- 
triotic purposes as a citizen, connected as it is with 
his high official position and most distinguished char- 
acter as a military captain.” t 

The delicate compliment and dignified re- 
serve made their impression on the old hero. 
Called to Washington about the middle of 
December, and smarting under the neglect of 
Secretary Floyd and the discouraging indiffer- 
ence of President Buchanan, his hopes turned 
toward the elect of the people at Springfield. 

It was at this juncture (December 17th) that 
a personal and political friend of long stand- 
ing called upon the general, and in a confiden- 
tial but frank interview learned from his own 
lips the alarming dangers of the Govern- 
ment,— the neglect of the Administration to 

* Nicolay, Manuscript Memoranda. 

t Lincoln to Scott, Nov. 9th, 1860. Unpublished MS. 


¢ Washburne to Lincoln, Dec. 17th, 1860, Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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send reénforcements, the defenseless situation 
of Fort Moultrie, and that Sumter, the key of 
Charleston Harbor, lay at the mercy of the mob. 


“ None of his suggestions or recommendations have 
been acted upon, and of course he is powerless to do 
anything further, but his heart is sound and true. ‘I 
wish to God,’ said he,‘ that Mr. Lincoln was in office.’ 
He continued, ‘I do not know him, but I believe him 
a true, honest, and conservative man.’ Then he asked 
earnestly, ‘Mr. Washburne, is he a frm man?’ I an 
swered that I had known you long and well and that 
you would discharge your duty, and your whole duty, 
in the sight of the furnace seven times heated. He 
then said resolutely and hopefully, ‘All is not lost.’ ’’ { 


In response to this patriotic expression of 
the general, the return mail carried back the 
following letter from Lincoln to Washburne: 


“ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 21st, 1860. 
“Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. 

“My DEaR Sik: Last night I received your letter 
giving an account of your interview with General 
Scott, and for which I thank you. Please present my 
respects to the general, and tell him, confidentially, I 
shall be obliged to him to be as well prepared as he 
can to either hold or retake the forts, as the case may 
require, at and after the inauguration. 

“ Yours as ever, A. LINCOLN.” |] 


A little later Mr. Lincoln again sent mes- 
sages of esteem and confidence to the general 
by Senators Cameron and Baker, who made 
visits to Springfield. 

“T have seen General Scott,’’ writes Cameron in re- 
ply (January 3d), “ who bids me say he will be glad 
to act under your orders in all — to preserve the 
Union. He says Mr. Buchanan at last has called on 
him to see that order shall be preserved at the inaugu- 
ration, inthis District ; that for this purpose he has or- 
dered here two companies of flying artillery, and that 
he will organize the militia and have himself sworn in 
as aconstable. The old warrior is roused, and he will 
be equal to the occasion. ” § 

This statement was repeated in an autograph 
note from the general himself on the following 
day: ; 

“ Lieutenant-General Scott is highly gratified with 
the favorable opinion entertained of him by the Presi- 
dent-elect as he learns through Senators Baker and 
Cameron, also personal friends of General S., who is 
happy to reciprocate his highest respect and esteem. 
The President-elect may rely with confidence on Gen- 
eral S.’s utmost exertions in the service of his coun- 
try (the Union) both before and after the approach- 
ing inauguration.” 

The general then mentions in detail the 
measures just taken, under the reorganized Cab- 
inet and the accession of Mr. Holt, to counter- 
mand the shipment of the Pittsburg guns, to 
send reénforcements to Fort Jefferson, and tose 
cure the safety of Washington for the presiden- 
tial count and the approaching inauguration. ] 

“ Permit me,” 


wrote Mr. Lincoln in re ply, January 
11th, “to renew to you the assurance o 


my high 


|| Lincoln to Washburne, Dec. 21st, 1860. Unpub- 
lished MS. 

§ Cameron to Lincoln, Jan. 34,1861. Unpublished MS. 

¥ Scott to Lincoln, Jan. 4th, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
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appreciation of the many past services you have ren- 
dered the Union, and my deep gratification at this evi- 
dence of your present active exertions to maintain the 
integrity and honor of the nation.” * 


The President-elect was further gratified to 
receive about the same time from the veteran 
General Wool a letter of noble and uncom- 
promising loyalty. 


“ Many thanks,” he wrote in reply, January 14th, 
“for your patriotic and generous letter of the 11th 
instant. As to how far the military force of the Gov- 
ernment may become necessary to the preservation of 
the Union, and more particularly how that force can 
best be directed to the object, I must chiefly rely upon 
General Scott and yourself. It affords me the pro- 
foundest satisfaction to know, that with both of you 
judgment and feeling go heartily with your sense of 
professional and official duty to the work.” t 


Meanwhile trusty friends in Washington, 
both in and out of Congress, had kept Lincoln 
informed by letter of public events occurring 
there, so far as they were permitted to come 
to the knowledge of Republicans: how the 
Cabinet divided, how the message was scouted, 
the bold utterances of treason, the growing 
apprehensions of the public. But general opin- 
ion was still in a hopeful mood. 


“ Mr. Mann,” wrote one, “ who stated that he knew 
you personally, requested me to say that he had seen the 
Union dissolved twice — once when Southern members 
of Congress refused for three days to occupy their seats 
— and that it all endedin smoke. He did not appear 
the least alarmed about the secession movement, but 
others, particularly Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley, 
expressed great anxiety.” $ 


These were influential names, and it may be 
well to cite their own words. “ I am anticipat- 
ing troubles,” wrote Mr. Weed, December 2d, 
“ not generally apprehended by our friends. I 
want the North to besure she is right and then to 
go ahead.” || Some days later he wrote further: 


“In consultation yesterday with several friends, it 
was thought best to invite the governors of several 
States to meet in this city on Thursday of next week, so 
that, if possible, there should be harmony of views and 
action between them, It occurred to me that you 
should be apprised of this movement. Of course it is 
to be quiet and confidential. I have been acting with- 
out knowledge of your views, upon vital questions. 
But I find it safe to trust the head and heart when both 
are under the guidance of right motives. I do not want 
you to be saddled with the responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernment before you take the helm. On the question 
of preserving the Union, Iam unwilling to see a united 
South and a divided North. Nor is such an alternative 
necessary. With wisdom and prudence we can unite 
the North in upholding the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution and Laws, and thus united, your Administration 
will have its foundation upon a rock. e 


* Lincoln to Scott, Jan. 11th, 1861. Unpublished MS. 
t Lincoln to Wool, Jan. 14th, 1861. Unpublished MS. 
tTrumbull to Lincoln, Dec. 2d, 1860. Unpublished 
MS. 
|| Weed to Swett, Dec. 2d, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
§ Weed to Lincoln, Dec. 16th,1860. Unpublished MS. 
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To this Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: 


“ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 17th, 1860, 

“My Dear Sir: Yours of the 11th was received 
two days ago. Should the convocation of governors of 
which you speak seem desirous to know my views on 
the present —- of things, tell them you judge from 
my speeches that I will be inflexible on the territorial 
question ; that I ——s think either the Missouri 
line extended, or Douglas’s and Eli Thayer’s popula 
sovereignty, would lose us everything we gain by the 
election ; that filibustering for all south of us, and mak- 
ing slave-States of it would follow, in spite of us, in 
either case ; also that —— think all opposition, 
realand apparent, to the fugitive-slave clause of the Con 
stitution ought to be withdrawn. 

“I believe you can pretend to find but little, if any- 
thing, in my speeches, about secession. But my opin- 
ion is, that no State can in any way lawfully get out of 
the Union without the consent of the others ; and that 
it is the duty of the President and other government 
functionaries to run the machine as it is. 

“Truly yours, A. LINCOLN.” J] 


Mr. Greeley not only had similar fears, but, 
what was much worse, by his editorials in the 
“ Tribune” encouraged the South to hope for 
peaceable disunion. He wrote (November 
30th) : 

“ Webster and Marshall and Story have reasoned 
well; the Federal flag represents a government, not 
a mere league ; we are in many respects one nation 
from the St. John to the Rio Grande; but the genius 
of our institutions is essentially Republican and averse 
to the employment of military force to fasten one sec- 
tion of our Confederacy to theother. If eight States, 
having five millions of people, choose to separate from 
us, they cannot be permanently withheld from so doing 
by Federal cannon.” ** 

“ There is a pretty general belief here that 
the cotton-States will go out of the Union,” 
wrote a correspondent from Washington. 
“ One South Carolina member is sorry for the 
condition of things in his State ~is at heart 
opposed to disunion; but I will not mention his 
name lest it should by some means get into the 
newspapers. Orr was forced into the secession 
movement against his will. This I have from 
good authority, and yet the statement may be a 
mistake. It is hard to get at the exact truth.” ft 

From another Mr. Lincoln received infor- 
mation as to the course of his party friends : 
“ A good feeling prevails among Republican 
senators. The impression with all, unless there 
be one exception, is, that Republicans have no 
concessions to make or compromises to offer, 
and that it is impolitic even to discuss making 
them. . . . I was a little surprised that the 
House voted to raise a committee on the state 
of the Union. . . . Inactivity and a kind 
spirit is, it seems to me, all that is left for us to 
do, till the 4th of March.” tt 

q Weed, Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 310. 

**N. Y. “Tribune,” Nov. 30th, 1860. 

tt Gurley to Lincoln, Dec. 3d, 1860. MS. 

tt Trumbull to Lincoln, Dec. 4th, 1860. Unpublished 
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“ I have never in my life,” wrote Mr. Cor- 
win, chairman ofthe Committee of Thirty-three 
(December roth), “seen my country in such a 
dangerous position. I look upon it with great 
alarm, but I am resolved not to be paralyzed 
by dismay. Our safety can only be insured by 
looking the danger full in the face and acting 
with calm dignity in such way as [that] if 
possible we may ride out the storm.”* 

These few extracts out of a multitude must 


suffice to indicate the current and character of 


the reports which reached Mr. Lincoln from 
various quarters. ‘The hopes of the more san- 
guine were, unfortunately, not realized. ‘The 
timid grew more despondent, the traitors bolder, 
and the crisis almost became a panic. Business 
men and capitalists of the Eastern States were 
beginning to exert a pressure for concessions to 
avert civil war, under which stanch Republicans 
were on the point of giving way. ‘The border 
States, through their presses and their public 
men, implored a compromise, but the entreaty 
was uniformly directed to the Republicans to 
make concessions, and more often to justify 
than to denounce disunion. Some of the con- 
spirators themselves adroitly encouraged this 
effort to demoralize the North by a pretense 
of contrition. “South Carolina, I suppose,” 
wrote a friend to Mr. Lincoln, “ will try on her 
secession project. Perhaps some of the cot- 
ton-States will follow. Their number will not 
be iarge. Indeed I know that some of the 
*Corwin to Lincoln, Dec. roth,1 860. Unpublished MS. 
t Fogg to Lincoln, Dec. 17th, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
VoL. XXXV.—11. 
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rabid secessionists 
now tremble before the brink on 
which they stand. They would re- 
treat without trying the experiment if 
they had not kindled a fire at home 
which is beyond their control. ‘This, 
in substance, Jefferson Davis stated 
to Fitch no longer ago than yester- 
day.”¢t ‘The profession did not well 
accord with the signing of the con- 
spirator’s secession address by that 
senator only three days before. “I 
listened yesterday to Mr. Crittenden’s 
speech,” wrote another friend, “in sup- 
port of his proposed compromise. In 
my opinion he is one of the most 
patriotic and at the same time mis- 
chievous of the Southern senators. . . . 
After Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Johnson of 
Tennessee took the floor. His 
simple declaration that the supposed 
wrongs must be settled inside of the 
Union is worth a hundred-fold more 
than all the patriotic wailing of the 
antediluvian Crittendens.” f 

There were plenty of correspon- 
dents to announce and describe the 
present and impending dangers, but none to 
furnish a solution of the national difficulty. 
There was no end of wild suggestion, and 
that too from prominent men ordinarily capa- 
ble of giving counsel. One, as we have seen, 
was for accepting disunion. Another thought 
a letter or proclamation from the President- 
elect would still the storm. A third wanted 
him to drop down into Washington “ with a 
carpet-sack.” A fourth advised him to march 
to the capital with a hundred thousand “ wide- 
awakes.” Still a fifth proposed he should create 
a diversion by the purchase of Cuba. 

It was a providential blessing that in such 
a crisis the President-elect was a man of unfail- 
ing common sense and complete self-control. 
He watched the rising clouds of insurrection ; 
he noted the anxious warnings of his friends. 
He was neither buoyed up by reckless hopes, 
nor cast down by exaggerated fears. He bided 
his time, grasped at no rash counsels or ex- 
periments, uttered neither premature cry of 
alarm nor boast of overweening confidence. 
He resisted pressing solicitations to change his 
position, to explain his intention, to offer, either 
for himself or the great national majority which 
chose him, any apology for his or their high 
prerogative exercised in his election. 

It must not, however, be inferred from the 
foregoing that Mr. Lincoln shut himself up in 
total silence. ‘To discreet friends, as well as 
to honorable opponents, under the seal of con- 


heretofore most 


t Williams to Lincoln, Dec. 19th, 1860. Unpublished 
MS. 
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fidence, he was always free to repeat 
his well-formed convictions, and even 
insome degree to foreshadow his prob- 
able course. It is gratifying to note 
in this connection, especially since it 
evinces his acute judgment of human 
nature, that in few instances was such 
confidence violated during the whole 
period of his candidacy and official 
life. By unnoticed beginnings he eas- 
ily and naturally assumed the leader- 
ship of his party in the personal in- 
terviews and private correspondence 
following the election, called out by 
the manifestations of Southern dis- 
content. He was never obtrusive nor 
dictatorial; but in a suggestion to one, 
a hint to another, a friendly explana- 
tion or admonition to a third, he soon 
gave direction, unity, and confidence 
to his adherents. 

Mr. Bryant, for instance, was strong- 
ly opposed to Mr. Seward’s going into 
the Cabinet. Lincoln wrote him a few 
lines in explanation, which brought 
back the following qualified acqui- 
escence ; 

“T have this moment received your note. Nothing 
could be more fair or more satisfactory than the prin- 
ciple you lay down in regard to the formation of your 
council of official advisers, I shall always be convinced 
that whatever selection you make it will be made con- 
scientiously.”’ * 

Mr. Greeley was, as we have seen, indulging 

in damaging vagaries about peaceable seces- 
sion, and to him Lincoln sent a word of friendly 
caution. Greeley wrote a statement of his views 
in reply, but substantially yielded the point. 
He said a State could no more secede at pleas- 
ure from the Union than a stave could secede 
from a cask. That if eight or ten contiguous 
States sought to leave, he should say, “There’s 
the door — go!” But, 
“if the seceding State or States go to fighting and 
defying the laws, the Union being yet undissolved save 
by their own say-so, I guess they will have to be made 
to behave themselves. I fear nothing, care for 
nothing, but another disgraceful back-down of the free 
States. That is the only real danger. Let the Union 
slide — it may be reconstructed; let Presidents be as- 
sassinated, we can elect more; let the Republicans be 
defeated and crushed, we shall rise again. But another 
nasty compromise, whereby everything is conceded and 
nothing secured, will so thoroughly disgrace and hu- 
miliate us that we can never again raise our heads, and 
this country becomes a second edition of the Barbary 
States, as they were sixty years ago. ‘Take any form 
but that.’”’ t 

*W. C. Bryant to Lincoln, Jan. 3d, 1861. Unpub- 
lished MS. 

t Greeley to Lincoln, Dec. 22d, 1860. Unpublished 


S. 
t Lincoln to Kellogg, Dec. 11th, 1860. Unpublished 
MS. 


It would have been well had his advice been fol- 
lowed, Under the pressure of the disunionists and of 
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On this point Lincoln’s note had reassured 
his shrinking faith. The “Tribune” announced 
that Mr. Lincoln had no thought of conces- 
sions, and thenceforward that powerful journal 
took a more healthy and hopeful tone. 

Hon. William Kellogg, the Illinois represen- 
tative on the Committee of Thirty-three, wrote 
to him for instructions as to the course he should 
pursue. Under date of December 11th Mr. Lin- 
coln replied to him as follows: 


“Entertain no proposition for a compromise in re- 
gard to the extension of slavery. The instant you do 
they have us under again: all our labor is lost, and 
sooner or later must be done over. Douglas is sure to 
be again trying to bring in his ‘ Popular Sovereignty.’ 
Have none of it. The tug has to come, and better now 
than later. You know I think the fugitive-slave clause 
of the Constitution ought to be enforced —to put it in 
its mildest form, ought not to be resisted.” f 

Some weeks later Kellogg visited Lincoln to 
urge his views of compromise on the President- 
elect. As a result of that visit Lincoln wrote the 
following letter to Seward on February 1st: 

“On the 21st ult. Hon. W. Kellogg,a Republican 
member of Congress of this State, whom you _—- 
bly know, was here in a good deal of anxiety for our 
friends to go in the way of compromise on the now 
vexed question. While he was with me I received a 
dispatch from Senator Trumbull, at Washington, al- 
the border-State men, Kellogg’s firmness gave way, 
and he announced his willingness to recede from the 
Republican declarations. The change effected nothing 
but the sacrifice of his own consistency. He lost his 
friends and gained no followers. His concession was 
spurned by the disunionists ; and being a large and cor- 
pulent man, the wits of the day made themselves merry 
by dubbing his apostacy the ‘* Mammoth Cave.” 
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luding to the same question and telling me to await 
letters. I therefore told Mr. Kellogg that when | 
should receive these letters, posting me as to the state 
of affairs at Washington, I would write you, request- 
ing you to let him see my letter. To my surprise, when 
the letters mentioned by Judge Trumbull came they 
made no allusion to the ‘ vexed question.’ This baffled 
me so much that I was near not writing you at all, in 
compliance with what I had said to Judge Kellogg. 
I say now, however, as I have all the while said, that 
on the territorial question — that is, the question of ex- 
tending slavery under the national auspices — I am in- 
flexible. I am for no compromise which assists or 
permits the extension of the institution on soil owned 
by the nation. And any trick by which the nation is 
to acquire territory, and then allow some local author- 
ity to spread slavery, is as obnoxious as any other. I 
take it that to effect some such result as this, and to 
put us again on the high road to a slave empire, is the 
object of all these proposed compromises. I am against 
it. As to fugitive slaves, District of Columbia, slave- 
trade among the slave-States, and whatever springs of 
necessity from the fact that the institution is amongst 
us, I care but little, so that what is done be comely and 
not altogether outrageous. Nor do I care about New 
Mexico, if further extension were hedged against.” * 


We shall describe somewhat in detail the for- 
mation of Lincoln’s Cabinet, and will only men- 
tion here that on December 13th he began that 
work by tendering the post of Secretary of 
State to Mr. Seward, which offer was accepted 
December 28th. The correspondence between 
these eminent men affords an interesting view 
of the beginnings of the new administration. 


“Mr. Weed finding it not inconvenient to go West,” 
wrote Seward, December 16th, “1 have had some con- 
versation with him concerning the condition and the 
prospect of public affairs, and he will be able toinform 
you of my present unsettled view of the subject upon 
which you so kindly wrote me a few days ago. I shall 
remain at home until his return, and shall then in fur- 
ther conference with him have the advantage of a 
knowledge of the effect of public events certain to oc- 
cur this week.” t 


Weed went to Springfield and had several 
interviews with the President-elect. There is 
no record of these conferences; but it is likely 
that Mr. Weed urged on those occasions, as he 
did on all others, the utmost forbearance, concil- 
iation, and concession to the South. ‘To employ 
his favorite formula, he wanted Republicans 
“to meet secession as patriots and not as par- 
tisans.” The sentiment and the alliteration were 
both pleasing; but Lincoln, trained in almost 
life-long debate with Douglas, the most subtle 
juggler in words ever known to American pol- 
itics, was not a man to deal in vague phrases. 
He told Mr. Weed just what he would concede 
and just how far he would conciliate—drew 
him a sharp and definite line to show where 
partisanship ends and where patriotism begins. 
When Mr. Weed returned he bore with him the 
written statement of Lincoln; what he believed, 

* Lincoln to Seward, Feb. 1st, 1860. Unpublished MS. 


m Seward to Lincoln, Dec. 16th, 1860. Unpublished 
MS. 
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and was determined to assert and maintain on 
pending and probable issues. 
Mr. Seward’s letter of December 26th, to 
Lincoln, gives us the sequel of this visit. 
’ | 


“1 had only the opportunity for conferring with Mr. 
Weed which was afforded by our journeying together on 
the railroad from Syracuse to Albany. 

“ He gave me verbally the substance of the suggestion 
you prepared for the consideration of the Republican 
members, but not the written proposition. This morning 
I received the latter from him, and also information for 
the first time of your expectation that I would write to 
you concerning the temper of parties and the public here. 

“1 met on Monday my Republican associates on the 
Committee of Thirteen, and afterwards the whole com- 
mittee. With the unanimous consent of our section I of- 
fered three propositions which seemed to me to cover 
the ground of the suggestion made by you through Mr. 
Weed as I understood it. 

“ First, That the Constitution should never be al- 
tered so as to authorize Congress to abolish or inter- 
fere with slavery in,the States. This was accepted. 

“ Second. That the fugitive-slave law should be 
amended by granting a jury trial to the fugitive. This 
in Opposition to our votes was amended soas to give the 
jury in the State from which the fugitive fled, and so 
amended was voted down by our own votes. The 
committee had already agreed to Mr. Crittenden’s 
amendment concerning the fees of the commissioner, 
making them the same when the fugitive is returned to 
slavery as when he is discharged. 

“Our 7hird resolution was that Congress recom 
mend to all the States to revise their legislation con- 
cerning persons recently resident in other States and 
to repeal all such laws which contravene the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or any law of Congress 
passed in pursuance thereof. This was rejected by 
the pro-slavery vote of the committee. 

“To-day we have had another meeting. I offered, 
with the concurrence of my political associates, a fourth 
proposition, viz.: That Congress should pass a law to 
punish invasions of our States and conspiracies to ef- 
fect such invasions, but the latter only in the State and 
district where the acts of such complicity were com- 
mitted. This by the votes of our opponents was 
amended so as practically to carry out Mr. Douglas’s 
suggestion of last winter for the revival of the old Se- 
dition law of John Adams’s time, and then was rejected 
by our own votes. ‘ 

“ This evening the Republican members of the com- 
mittee with Judge Trumbull and Mr. Fessenden met 
at my house to consider _ written suggestion and 
determine whether it shall be offered. While we think 
the ground has been already covered, we find that in 
the form you give it, it would divide our friends not 
only in the Committee but in Congress ; a portion be- 
ing unwilling to give up their old opinion that the duty 
of executing the constitutional provisions concerning 
fugitives from service belongs to the States, and not 
at all to Congress. But we shall confer and act as 
wisely as we can. 

“Thus far I have reported only our action on the 
subject of your suggestion. I proceed now to tell you 
what I think of the temper of the parties and of the 
public here. 

“South Carolina has already taken her attitude of 
defiance. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana are pushed on towards the same attitude. I think 
that they could not be arrested even if we should 
offer all you suggest and with it the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise line. But persons acting for 


those States intimate that they might be so arrested 
because they think that the Republicans are not going 
to concede the restoration of that line. 

“The action of the border States is uncertain. 
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pathy there is strong with the cotton-States, while pru- 
dence and patriotism dictate adhesion to the Union. 
Nothing could cerfain/y restrain them but the adoption 
of Mr, Crittenden’s compromise, and I do not see the 
slightest indication of its adoption on the Republican 
side of Congress. ‘The members stand nearly or quite 
as firm against it as the country is. Under these circum- 
stances, time and accident, it seems to me, must deter- 
mine the course of the border States. 

Probably all the debate and conferences we have 
hitherto had will sink out of the public mind within 
a week or two, when the Republican members shall 
have refused to surrender at discretion to the State of 
South Carolina. New and exciting subjects will enter 
into the agitation and control results. 

“Thus I have said all that I am able to say of the 
temper of parties and ofthe public. I add, very respect- 
fully, my own opinion on the probable future. 

“The United States of America, their Constitution, 
their capital, their organization in all its departments, 
and with all its military and naval forces, will stand and 
pass without resistance into your hands. There will be 
several, perhaps all, of the slave-States standing in a 
contumacious attitude on the 4th of March. Sedition 
will be growing weaker and loyalty stronger every day 
from the acts of secession as they occur.” * 


But now the crisis in the affairs of the Gov 
ernment was approaching. It is already fore 
shadowed in Mr. Seward’s letter of December 
28th. ‘“ There is a feverish excitement here,” 
writes he, “ which awakens all kinds of appre- 
hensions of popular disturbance and disorders 


* Seward to Lincoln, Dec. 26, 1860. Unpublished 


t Seward to Lincoln, Dec. 29, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
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connected with your assumption of 
the government.” And he suggests 
that Mr. Lincoln should prepare to 
come to Washington a week earlier 
than is usual on such occasions; pref: 
acing the advice, however, with the 
statement, “‘ I do not entertain these 
apprehensions myself.” But by the 
day following he becomes convinced 
of the danger. 

“At length I have gotten a position,” 
writes he, December 29th, “in which I can 
see what is going on in the councils of the 
President. It pains me to learn that things 
there are even worse than is understood. 
The President is debating day and night on 
the question whether he shall not recall 
Major Anderson and surrender Fort Sum- 
ter and go on arming the South. A plot is 
forming to seize the capital on or before the 
4th of March, and this too has its accom- 
plices in the public councils. I could tell 
you more particularly than I dare write, but 
you must not imagine that I am giving you 
suspicions and rumors. Believe me that I 
know what I write. In point of fact, the re- 
sponsibilities of your administration must 
begin before the time arrives.” t 

Mr. Seward then advises that the 
President should arrive earlier, that he 
appoint his Secretaries of War, Navy, 
and Treasury, and that they come to 
Washington as soon as possible. 

The events of a day or two, however, dissi- 
pated the apparent magnitude of the crisis. 
Buchanan’s council broke up, Floyd retired 
in disgrace, the Cabinet was reorganized; Holt 
was made Secretary of War, and the immediate 
plots of the conspirators were exposed and for 
a season baffled. 


STEPHENS’S SPEECH AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH LINCOLN, 


FOLLOWING the lead of South Carolina, the 
governor of Georgia began the secession move- 
ment in that State almost immediately after 
the presidential election, by such public dec- 
larations and acts as fell within the scope of 
his personal influence and official authority. 
Georgia had, however, given a heavy vote for 
Douglas, and her people were imbued with a 
strong feeling of conditional unionism. An op- 
position to hasty secession at once developed 
itself of so formidable a character that all the 
influence and cunning of the secessionists were 
needed to push their movement to success. 
The ablest men in the State hurried to Mill- 
edgeville and met in a sort of battle-royal of 
speech-making and wire-pulling. The Legisla- 
ture was the target, and its action or non-action 
upon military appropriations and a conven- 
tion bill the result to be affected. Senator 
Toombs and others made speeches to promote 
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secession; and in reply to these Alexander H. 
Stephens addressed the Legislature by special 
invitation on the 14th of November. It was 
the greatest effort of his life, and takes rank as 
the ablest speech made by a Southerner in 
opposition to disunion. The occasion appears 
to have been one of great excitement. Toombs 
sat on the platform beside the speaker, and in- 
terlarded the address with his cynical interrog- 
atories and comments, which Stephens met in 
every instance with successful repartee. 

The speaker declared that to secede in con- 
sequence of Lincoln’s election was to break 
the Constitution, and show bad faith. “We 
went into the election with this people,” said 
he. “The result was different from what we 
wished ; but the election has been constitu- 
tionally held.” Mr’ Lincoln could do the South 
no harm against an adverse House and Sen- 
ate. This government, with all its defects, came 
nearer the object of all good governments than 
any other on the face of the earth. One by 
one he refuted the charges and complaints 
which had been advanced by Toombs, and 
warned his hearers against the perils of sudden 
disunion, Liberty once lost might never be 
restored. Georgia had grown great, rich, and 
intelligent in the Union. 

“T look upon this country, with our institutions,” 
continued he, “as the Eden of the world, the Paradise 
of the Universe. It may be that out of it we may be- 
come greater and more prosperous; but I am candid 
and sincere in re that I fear if we yield to pas- 
sion, and without sufficient cause shall take that step, 
instead of becoming greater, or more peaceful, pros- 
“sot. and happy — instead of becoming gods we will 

ecome demons, and at no distant day commence cut- 
ting one another’s throats.” 


The speech created an immense sensation 
throughout the South, and but for an artful 
trick of the secessionists would have arrested 
and changed the immediate tide of secession 
in Georgia. Seeing that the underlying Union 
feeling was about to endanger their scheme 
of revolt, through a defection or hesitation on 
the part of the Empire State of the South, they 
devised an adroit plea to appropriate its whole 
force to further their own plans. They persist- 
ently urged that “we can make better terms 
out of the Union than in it.” Mr. Stephens 
himself has explained the misrepresentation 
and its result. ‘“ Two-thirds at least of those 
who voted for the ordinance of secession did 

*Stephens,“ War Between the States,” Vol. II.,p.321. 

t Stephens, Farewell Speech, Augusta, Ga., Tuly 2d, 
1859. Cleveland, “ Life of Stephens,” p. 650. 

t Ibid., p. 647. 

§ “Fourth. That the State of Georgig, in the judgment 
of this convention, will, and ought to resist, even (as 
a last resort) to a disruption of every tie which binds 
her to the Union, any future act of Congress abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia, without the 
consent and petition of the slave-holders thereof, or 
any act abolishing slavery in places within the slave- 
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so, I have but little doubt, with a view to a 
more certain re-formation of the Union.” * 

To understand this statement more thor- 
oughly, it must be added that Mr. Stephens’s 
great Union speech was also enthusiastically 
hailed by the North as a sign of firm allegi- 
ance. But that part of the country totally 
misapprehended its spirit and object. With all 
his eloquently asserted devotion to the Union, 
he was a pro-slavery man of the most ultra 
type. He defended the institution upon the 
“ higher-law ” doctrine. “ If slavery,” said he, 
‘“‘ as it exists with us is not best for the African, 
constituted and made as he is, if it does not 
best promote his welfare and happiness, so- 
cially, morally, and politically, as well as that 
of his master, it ought to be abolished.” t He 
believed slavery should be protected in the 
Territories by Federal law. He didnot goquite 
to the extent of advocating a revival of the 
African slave-trade ; but went so far as to sug- 
gest that without such a reopening the South 
could not maintain her coveted balance of 
power. “If the policy of this country,” said 
he, “settled in its early history, of prohibiting 
further importations or immigrations of this 
class of population, is to be adhered to, the 
race of competition between us and our breth- 
ren of the North in the colonization of new 
States, which heretofore has been so well 
maintained by us, will soon have to be aban- 
doned.” ¢ 

So again, while he asserted that the South 
had lost nothing, but gained much through the 
slavery agitation, and while he maintained that 
she was menaced by no danger, he had been 
for nearly ten years a conditional disunionist. 
During the agitation of 1850, a convention of 
Georgia passed certain resolutions, known as 
the “ Georgia platform.” The resolutions de- 
clared the acceptance of the Compromise, of 
1850 as a“ permanent adjustment”; and then 
went on to threaten disunion in case that ad- 
justment were violated.§ This “ Georgia plat- 
form” was Mr. Stephens’s rallying-ground and 
stronghold; latterly he had extended it by 
including personal liberty bills as a cause of 
disunion. He loved the Union, but he held 
the Union secondary to the Georgia platform ; 
and he opposed secession because he thought 
it a departure from this platform. “ Not only 
a departure from the Georgia platform,” said 
holding States, purchased by the United States for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, navy- 
yards, and other like purposes ; or in any act suppress- 
ing the slave-trade between slave-holding States ; or 
in any refusal to admit as a State any territory apply- 
ing, because of the existence of slavery therein; or in 
any act prohibiting the introduction Ji due into the 
territories of Utah and New Mexico; or in any act re- 
aay or materially aay ir the laws now in force 
or the recovery of fugitive slaves.’’— [Stephens, “ War 
Between the States,” Vol. II., p. 676. } 
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he, “and from the long-established principles 
of thenational Democratic party, but an entire 
change of position of the entire South, of all 
parties, not of all individuals, in relation to the 
power and jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the subject of African slavery.” * 
Still further: when the disruption of the 
Charleston convention paralyzed the Demo- 
cratic party, Mr. Stephens lost heart. He 
thought the times out of joint. He saw no 
further prospect of doing good. The popular 
fever must run its course. If disunion came 
he avowed he would yield to the misfortune. 
His destiny, he said, lay with Georgia and the 
South.t It will appear from this that if Mr. 
Stephens was not a flexible reasoner, he was 
a most unsafe political mentor. Yet, out of 
this lethargy of conviction and will came the 
splendid outburst of patriotic eloquence and 
Union argument of his Milledgeville speech ; 
only to be marred, however, at its close by re- 
newed adhesion to the Georgia platform, and 
a new subserviency to the “will of Georgia.” 

The newspapers brought the report of Mr. 
Stephens’s speech to Springfield, the home of 
Mr. Lincoln, as well as to all other Northern 
cities, and the President-elect read its stirring 
periods with something of the general hope 
that a gleam of light was shining upon dark 
places. Like other men in the North, he had 
no means of knowing the eccentricities of Mr. 
Stephens’s principles and policy, and therefore 
probably shared the general error of overval- 
uing his expressions of attachment to the 
Union. He had personally known him as fel- 
‘low-congressman and afellow-whig in 1847-9 ; 
they had become co-laborers in their advocacy 
of the nomination and election of General Tay- 
lor to the presidency, and through these asso- 
ciations contracted a warm social and political 
friendship. 

It was, therefore, most natural that, upon 
reading his reported speech Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressed a note of a few lines to Mr. Stephens, 
asking him for a revised copy; and that this 
note led to a short but most interesting corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. Stephens replied courteously, saying 
that his speech had not been revised by him ; 
that while the newspaper report contained sev- 
eral verbal inaccuracies, its main points were 
sufficiently clear for all practical purposes. The 
note closed with the following sentence: 
“The country is certainly in great peril, and 
no man ever had heavier or greater responsi- 
bilities resting upon him than you have in the 
present momentous crisis.” The phrase seemed 
to open the way to a confidential interchange 


* Stephens, Augusta Speech, Sept. Ist, 1860. Cleve- 
land, p. 692. 
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of thought; and a few days afterwards Mr. 
Lincoln wrote the following frank letter : 


“For your own eye only. 

“ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 22d, 1860. 
“Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, 

“My DEAR Sik: Your obliging answer to my short 
note is just received, and for which please accept my 
thanks. I fully appreciate the present peril the coun- 
try is in, and the weight of responsibility on me. Do 
the people of the South really entertain fears that a Re- 

ublican administration would, directly or indirectly, 
interfere with the slaves, or with them about the slaves ? 
If they do, I wish to answer you, as once a friend, and 
still, 1 hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause for 
such fears. The South would be in no more danger in 
this respect than it was in the time of Washington. I 
suppose, however, this does not meet the case. You 
think slavery is right and ought to be extended, while 
we thinkit is wrong and ought to be restricted. That, I 
soaps, is the rub. It certainly is the only substantial 
difference between us. Yours very truly, 

“A, LINCOLN.” 


With equal frankness Mr. Stephens, under 
date of December 30th, wrote back a long re- 
ply, which is conspicuous for its candid admis- 
sions. Premising that though differing from 
him politically he was not Mr. Lincoln’s enemy, 
Mr. Stephens proceeds as follows: 


“‘T will also add that in my judgment the people of 
the South do not entertain any fears that a Republican 
administration, or at least the one about to be inaugura- 
ted, would attempt to interfere directly and immediate- 
ly with slavery in the States. Their apprehension and 
dequistade do not spring from that source. They do 
not arise from the fact of the known antislavery opin- 
ions of the President-elect. Washington, Jefferson, and 
other Presidents are generally admitted to have been 
antislavery in sentiment. But in those days anti- 
slavery did not enter as an element into party or- 

anizations. . . 3ut now this subject, which is con- 
Senden all sides outside of the constitutional action 
of the Government so far as the States are concerned, 
is made the central idea in the platform of principles 
announced by the triumphant party. The leading ob- 
ject seems to be simply, and wantonly, if you please, to 
~- the institutions of nearly half the States under the 
yan of public opinion and national condemnation. This, 
upon general principles, is quite enough of itself to 
arouse a spirit not only of general indignation, but of 
revolt on the part of the proscribed. We at the 
South do think African slavery, as it exists with us, both 
morally and politically right. This opinion is formed 
upon the inferiority of the black race; you, however, 
and perhaps a majority of the North, think it wrong. 
Admit the difference of opinion. The same difference 
of opinion existed toa more general extent amongst 
those who formed the Constitution when it was made 
and adopted. The changes have been mainly to our 
side. As parties were not formed on this difference of 
opinion then, why should they be now? The same 
difference would, of course, exist in the supposed case 
of religion. When parties, or combinations of men, 
therefore, so form themselves, must it not be assumed 
to arise not from reason or any sense of justice, but 
from fanaticism? The motive can spring from no other 
source, and when men come oder the influence of 
fanaticism, there is no telling where their impulses or 
passions may drive them. This is what creates our 


t Stephens to Landrum, July Ist, 1860. Cleveland, 


p- 672. 
t Stephens, “ War Between the States,” Vol. IT., p. 266. 
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discontent and apprehension. Conciliation and 
harmony, in my judgment, can never be established by 
force. Nor can the Union, under the Constitution, be 
maintained by force. The Union was formed by the 
consent of Independent Sovereign States. Ultimate 
sovereignty still resides with them separately, whichcan 
be resumed, and will be, if their safety, tranquillity, and 
security in their judgment require it, Under our sys- 
tem, as I view it, there is no rightful power in the gen- 
eral government to coerce a State in case | one of 
them should throw herself upon her reserved rights, 
and resume the full exercise of her sovereign powers. 
Force may perpetuate a Union—that depends upon 
the contingencies of war. But such a Union would not 
be the Union of the Constitution: it would be nothing 
short of a consolidated despotism,” * 

Mr. Lincoln could not, of course, enter upon 
a further discussion of the topics raised, and 
made no reply to Mr. Stephens’s letter. The 
correspondence is noteworthy as showing how 
both writers agreed perfectly upon the actual 
and underlying cause of the political crisis,— 
viz.,that the South believed slavery to be right 
and ought to be extended, while tiie North be- 
lieved it was wrong and ought to be restricted. It 
was a conflict of public opinion. Such conflicts 
have come in all times, in all nations, and un- 
der all forms of government. They have sprung 
from every passion of the human soul, ambition, 
avarice, the generous affection of kindred na- 
tions, and the deadly hatred of religious fanat- 
icism. But, admitting the existence of such a 
conflict of opinion, the true and legitimate in- 
quiry arises, Was it a proper cause of war ? 

History must answer this question unhesitat- 
ingly and emphatically in the negative. In ages 
happily passed, the anger of a king, the caprice 
of a mistress, or the ambition of a minister has 
often deluged a nation in blood. But in our 
day the conscience of civilization demands that 
the sword shall only defend the life of govern- 
ments, or the life, liberty, and property of their 
subjects. It has ordained that written consti- 
tutions should decide claims of rulers and rights 
of citizens. Casuistry the most adroit could 
not prove the right of the free States to expel 
the slave-States for believing the institution of 
slavery to be a substantial blessing; equally 
absurd wasthe doctrine that the slave-States had 
aright to destroy the Union by secession be- 
cause the free States thought slavery a moral, 
social, and political evil. Upon this question, 
as upon all others, public opinion was the ar- 
biter appointed by the Constitution and laws. 
Upon this question the lawful and constitu- 
tional verdict had been pronounced by the elec- 
tion of Lincoln; and the proper duty of the 
South under the circumstances had been ad- 
mirably stated by Mr. Stephens himself in his 
Milledgeville speech: “ In my judgment the 
election of no man constitutionally chosen to 
that high office, is sufficient cause for any 

* Stephens, “ War Between the States,’”’ Vol. II., pp. 
267-70. 
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State to separate from the Union. It ought to 
stand by and aid still in maintaining the Con- 
stitution of the country.” t 

Mr. Stephens’s letter utterly ignored the 
existence of the pro-slavery sentiment in the 
South, which had for six years been united 
and unceasing in party affiliation and action ; 
that this party action had wrought the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise in violation of 
plighted political faith, and generous comity 
between sections. Moreover that antislavery 
opinions had there been not only under ban of 
public sentiment, but had notoriously for years 
been visited with mob violence, and been made 
the subject of prohibitory penal statutes. The 
experiment of a sentimental union dreamed by 
Stephens and others had been fully tried in the 
compromise of 1850, and first and flagrantly 
violated by the South herself, under party 
coalition, against every appeal and protest. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

OnE of the vexatious duties of Lincoln was 
to answer the importunings of a class of sin- 
cere, intelligent, but timid men, alarmed by 
the signs of disunion, who besought him to 
make some public statement or declaration to 
quiet the South. Requests of this character 
were not confined to one party, but came from 
all ; the more considerable numbers being from 
Republicans and from Southern unionists or 
followers of Bell and Everett. The great bulk 
of these letters were, of course, never answered ; 
but occasionally one was received from a man 
of sueh-standing and influence that to ignore 
it would not only seem ungracious, but might 
subject the President-elect to more serious 
misrepresentation than it had already been 
his lot to endure. Both to show a prominent 
phase of current politics and his manner of 
dealing with it, several replies of this class are 
laid before the reader. 

Thus, for instance, he wrote, confidentially, 
to Mr. William S. Speer, a citizen of ‘Tennes- 
see, under date of October 23d: 

“T appreciate your motive when you suggest the 
propriety of my writing for the public something dis- 
claiming all intention to interfere with slaves or slav- 
ery in the States; but in my judgment it would do no 
good, I have already done this many, many times ; 
and it is in print, and open to all who will read. Those 
who will not read or heed what I have already pub 
licly said would not read or heed a repetition of it. 
‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.’”’ 


Among the political newspapers of the West, 
none had for many years taken a higher rank 
or wielded a greater influence than the “ Louis- 
ville Journal.” It had in a manner been Mr. 
Lincoln’s primer in politics in those early days 
t Cleveland, p. 696. 

t Lincoln to Speer, Oct. 23d, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
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when he labored through Blackstone, or even 
farther back when he was yet struggling with 
Kirkham’s grammar on the shady knolls of 
New Salem. Compared with these rocks and 
pitfalls of letters, the anecdotes, the wit, the 
epigrammatic arguments of the “ Louisville 
Journal” were a very garden of delight, not 
only to Lincoln, but to the crude yet knowl- 
edge-hungry intellects of the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley. In time the “ Journal” became a 
great luminary, and the name of its witty ed- 
itor a household word. For long years it was 
a beacon and watchtower of the Whig party ; 
then the Pandora’s box of the Nebraska bill 
was opened ; and when finally in the extraor- 
dinary campaign of 1860 Lincoln read this 
once-favorite sheet, it was to find himself the 
victim of its satire and depreciation. Victory, 
however, is a sovereign balm for detraction; 
and it must have been easy for him to forgive 
his old friend George D. Prentice when the 


‘latter wrote him (October 26th): “ There is 


evidently a very strong probability of your 
being elected to the presidency by the popular 
vote.” Expressing the “strongest” confidence 
in both his “ personal and political integrity,” 
he suggests that in the event of his election he 
should publish a letter setting forth his conserv- 
ative views and intentions, “ to assure all good 
citizens of the South and to take from the dis- 
unionists every excuse or pretext for treason.” * 

To this appeal Mr. Lincoln prepared a re- 
ply, October 29th, though it was not then sent. 


“Your suggestion,” wrote he, “that I in a certain 
event shall write a letter setting forth my conservative 
views and intentions, is certainly a very worthy one. 
But would it do any good? If I were to labor a month, 
I could not express my conservative views and inten- 
tions more clearly and strongly than they are expressed 
in our platform and in my many speeches already in 
print and before the public. And yet even you, who 
do occasionally speak of me in terms of personal kind- 
ness, give no prominence to these oft-repeated expres- 
sions of conservative views and intentions, but busy 
yourself with appeals to all conservative men to vote 
for Douglas,— to vote any way which can possibly de- 
feat me,— thus impressing your readers that you think 
I am the very worst man living. If what I have already 
said has failed to convince you, no repetition of it would 
convince you. The writing of your letter, now before 
me, gives assurance that you would publish such a let- 
ter from me as you suggest; but, till now, what reason 
had I to suppose the ‘ Louisville Journal,’ even, would 
publish a repetition of that which is already at its com- 
mand, and which it does not press upon the public atten- 
tion? And now, my friend,— for such I esteem you per- 
sonally,— do not misunderstand me. I have not decided 
that I will not do substantially what you suggest. I 
will not forbear from doing so merely on punctilio and 
pluck. If I do finally abstain, it will be because of ap- 
prehension that it would do harm. For the good men 
of the South —and I regard the majority of them as 
such —I have no objection to repeat seventy and seven 
times. But I have bad men a to deal with, both 
North and South; men who are eager for something 


* Prentice to Lincoln, Oct.26th, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
t Lincolnto Prentice, Oct. 29th, 1860. Unpublished MS, 
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new upon which to base new misrepresentations ; men 
who would like to frighten me, or at least to fix upon 
me the character of timidity and cowardice. They 
would seize upon almost any letter I could write as 
being an ‘awful coming down.’ I intend keeping 
my eye upon these gentlemen, and to not unnecessar- 
ily put any weapons in their hands,” t 


This letter was withheld till after election. 
On the 16th of November he wrote a letter of 
very similar purport to Mr, N. Paschal, editor 
of the “ Missouri Republican.” 


“ I could say nothing which I have not already said, 
and which is in print, and accessible tothe public. Please 
pardon me for suggesting that if the papers like yours, 
which heretofore have persistently garbled and misrep- 
resented what I have said, will now fully and fairly 
place it before their readers, there can be no further 
misunderstanding. I beg you to believe me sincere, 
when I declare I do not say this ina spirit of complaint 
or resentment; but that I urge it as the true cure for 
any real uneasiness in the country, that my course may 
be other than conservative. The Republican newspa- 
pers now and for some time past are and have been re- 
publishing copious extracts from my many published 
— which would at once reach the whole public 
if your class of papers would also publish them. I am 
not at liberty to shift my ground — that is out of the 

uestion. If I thought a repetition would do any good 

would make it. But in my judgment it would do pos- 
itive harm. ‘The secessionists fer se, believing they 
had alarmed me, would clamor all the beac. "t 


With solicitations of this nature coming in 
part from his political friends, Mr. Lincoln 
was not only as firm and decided, but more 
emphatic and unsparing in criticism. On No- 
vember sth, the day before the presidential 
election, there arrived at Springfield, and called 
upon the President-elect, a gentleman from 
New England of some prominence in political 
and official life, who brought and presented 
letters of this same tenor from a considerable 
number of citizens representing business, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing industries of that 
region. He was one of those keen, incisive talk- 
ers who went direct to the heart of his mission. 

“ Thave called to see,” he said, “ if the alarms 
of many persons in New England engaged in 
commerce and manufactures cannot by some 
means be relieved. I am myself largely inter- 
ested inmanufactures. Our trade has fallen off, 
our workmen are idle, we get no orders from the 
South, and with the increasing chances of civil 
war, bankruptcy and ruin stare us in the face.” 

Something in the persistence and manner 
of his interlocutor, something in the tone of 
the letters presented, and still more in the char- 
acter of the signers, quickly irritated Lincoln 
to a warmth of retort he seldom reached until 
after long provocation. He divined at once 
the mercenary nature of the appeal about to 
be tried on him, and it roused him to repel the 
pressure. His visitor closed by asking some 


t Lincoln to Paschal, Nov. 16th, 1860, Unpublished 
MS. 
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conservative promise ‘to reassure the men 
honestly alarmed.” 

“There are no such men,” bluntly replied 
Lincoln. “ This is the same old trick by which 
the South breaks down every Northern vic- 
tory. Even if I were personally willing to 
barter away the moral principle involved in 
this contest for the commercial gain of a new 
submission to the South, I would go to Wash- 
ington without the countenance of the men 
who supported me and were my friends before 
the election; I would be as powerless as a 
block of buckeye wood.” 

The man still insisted, and Lincoln con- 
tinued : 

“The honest men (you are talking of hon- 
est men) will look at our platform and what I 
have said. ‘There they will find everything I 
could now say, or which they would ask me 
to say. All I could add would be but repeti- 
tion. Having told them all these things ten 
times already, would they believe the eleventh 
declaration? Let us be practical. There are 
many general terms afloat, such as ‘ conserva- 
tism,’ ‘enforcement of the irrepressible con- 
flict at the point of the bayonet,’ ‘ hostility to 
the South,’ etc., all of which mean nothing 
without definition. What then could I say to 
allay their fears, if they will not define what 
particular act or acts they fear from me or my 
friends ?” 

At this stage of the conversation his visitor, 
who with true military foresight had provided 
a reserve, handed him an additional letter 
numerously signed, asking if he did not there 
recognize names that were a power. 

“Yes,” retorted Lincoln sharply, glancing at 
the document, “I recognize them as a set of 
liars and knaves who signed that statement 
about Seward last year.” 

The visitor was taken aback at this familiar- 
ity with the local politics of his State, but ral- 
lied and insisted that there were also other 
names on the list. Lincoln now looked through 
the paper more carefully, his warmth mean- 
while cooling down a little. 

“ Well,” answered he, laughing, “after read- 
ing it, it is about as I expected to find it. It 
annoyed me to hear that gang of men called 
respectable. Their conduct a year ago was a 
disgrace to any civilized citizen.” 

Here his visitor suggested that the South 
was making armed preparations. 

“The North,” answered Lincoln, “does not 
fear invasion from the slave-States, and we of 
the North certainly have no desire, and never 
had, to invade the South. They have talked 
about what they intend to do in the event of a 
Black Republican victory, until they have con- 
vinced themselves there is really no courage 
left in the North.” 
VoL. XXXV.—13. 
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“ Have we backed this time ?” interrupted 
the visitor. 

“ That is just what I am pressed to do now,” 
replied Lincoln. “ If I shall begin to yield to 
these threats, if I begin dallying with them, 
the men who have elected me (if I shall be 
elected) would give me up before my election, 
and the South, seeing it, would deliberately 
kick me out. If my friends should desire me 
to repeat anything I have before said, I should 
have no objection to do so, If they required 
me to say something I had not yet said, J 
would either do so or get out of the way. If] 
should be elected, the first duty to the country 
would be tostand by the men who elected me.” * 

Still, from time to time the point was pressed 
upon him from other influential quarters. Mr. 
Raymond, editor of the “ New York ‘Times,” 
joined in urging it. Lincoln, on November 
28th, answered him confidentially as follows : 


“ Yours of the 14th was received in due course. [ 
have delayed so long to answer it, because my reasons 
for not coming before the public in any form just now 
had substantially appeared in your paper (the ‘ Times’), 
and hence I feared they were not deemed sufficient by 
you, else you would not have written me as you did, I 
now think we have a demonstration in favor of my 
view. On the 20th instant Senator Trumbull made a 
short speech, which I suppose you have both seen and 
approved, Hasa single newspaper, heretofore against 
us, urged that speech upon its readers with a purpose 
to quiet public anxiety? Not one, so far as I know. 
On the contrary, the ‘ Boston Courier’ and its class 
hold me responsible for that speech, and endeavor to 
inflame the North with the belief that it foreshadows 
an abandonment of Republican ground by the in- 
coming administration; while the ‘ Washington Con- 
stitution’ and its class hold the same speech up to 
the South as an open declaration of war against them. 
This is just as I expected, and just what would happen 


* Nicolay, Manuscript memoranda. 
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with any declaration I could make. These political 
fiends are not half sick enough yet. Party malice, and 
not public good, possesses them entirely. ‘They seek 
a sign, and no sign shall be given them.’ At least 
such is my present feeling and purpose.” * 


And in this purpose he remained steadfast 
to the end, though put to yet more trying tests. 
It has already been mentioned, that with the 
opening of Congress, and the formation of the 
Senate Committee of Thirteen and the House 
Committee of Thirty-three, certain conserva- 
tive men from the border slave-States endeav- 
ored to gain control of the political situation 
by forming a neutral or mediating party be- 
tween the disunionists and the Republicans. 
Their policy was an utter mistake; for, while 
reprobating present dismemberment, their at- 
titude on the slavery question indicated clearly 
enough that, if clung to, it would inevitably 
drive them to the extreme plans of the cotton- 
States. Some of these would-be “neutral” 
States eventually went that direful road; and 
those which did not were saved only by the 
restraint of the Union army. But for the pres- 
ent their leaders were sincerely patriotic. From 
one of the most prominent of these, Hon. John 
A. Gilmer of North Carolina, to whom Lincoln 
afterwards made a tender ofa Cabinet appoint- 
ment, he received an inquiry, dated December 
roth, concerning his opinions on several points 
of the slavery controversy, saying : 

“T am not without hope that a clear and definite ex- 
position of your views on the questions mentioned may 
go far to quiet, if not satisfy, all reasonable minds that 
on most of them it will el plain that there is 


much more misunderstanding than difference, and that 
the balance are so much more abstract than practical.”’ t 


However difficult to resist this appeal, so in- 
fluential,so respectful,so promising, the Presi- 
dent-elect felt himself bound to adhere to his 
policy of refusing any public utterance, for 
reasons which he set forth at some length in a 
confidential answer, written December 15th. 


“T am greatly disinclined,” said he, “ to write a let- 
ter on the subject embraced in yours; and I would not 
do so, even privately as I do, were it not that I fear you 
might misconstrue my silence. Is it desired that I shall 
shift the ground upon which I have been elected? I 
cannot do it. You need only to acquaint yourself with 
that ground, and press it on the attention of the South. 
Itis all in print and easy of access. May I be pardoned 
if I ask whether even ig have ever —— to pro- 
cure the reading of the Republican platform, or my 
speeches, by the Southern people ? If not, what reason 
have I to expect that any additional production of mine 
would meet a better fate? It would make me appear 
as if I repented for the crime of having been joer 
and was anxious to apologize and beg forgiveness. To 
so represent me would be the principal use made of any 
letter I might now thrust upon the public. My old 
record cannot be so used; and that is precisely the rea- 
son that some new declaration is so much soug 


* Lincoln to Raymond, Nov. 28th, 1860. Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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JOHN A. GILMER, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. ) 


“ Now, my dear sir, be assured I am not questioning 
your candor; I am only pointing out, that while a new 
letter would hurt the cause, which I think a just one, 
you can quite as well effect every patriotic object with 
the old record. Carefully read pages 18, 19, 74, 75, 88, 
89, and 267 of the volume of Joint Debates between 
Senator Douglas and myself with the Republican Plat- 
form adopted at Chicago, and all your questions will 
be substantially answered. I have no thought of rec- 
ommending the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, nor the slave-trade among the slave-States, 
even on the conditions indicated; and if I were to 
make such recommendation, it is quite clear Congress 
would not follow it. 

“ As to oy PR slaves in arsenals and dockyards, 
it is a thing I never thought of in my life, to my rec- 
ollection, till I saw your letter; and I may say of it 
precisely as I have said of the two points above. 

“As to the use of patronage in the slave-States, 
where there are few or no Republicans. I do not ex- 
pect to inquire for the politics of the appointee, or 
whether he does or not own slaves. I intend in that 
matter to accommodate the people in the several lo- 
calities, if they themselves will allow me to accommo- 
date them. In one word, I never have been, am not 
now, and probably never shall be in a mood of harass- 
ing the people either North or South. 

“On the territorial question I am inflexible, as you 
see my position in the Seek. On that there is a differ- 
ence between you and us; and it is the only substan- 
tial difference. You think slavery is right and ought 
to be extended ; we think it is a wrong and ought to 
be restricted. For this neither has any just occasion 
to be angry with the other. 

“As to the State laws, mentioned in your sixth 
question, I really know very little of them, I never 
have read one. If any of them are in conflict with the 
fugitive-slave clause, or any other part of the Constitu- 
tion, I certainly shall be glad of their repeal; but I 


t Gilmer to Lincoln, Dec. roth, 1860. Unpublished 
MS. 
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could hardly be justified, as a citizen of Illinois, or as 
President of the United States, to recommend the re- 
peal of a statute of Vermont or South Carolina.” * 


We have given samples of these solicitations 
coming from Republicans, from Douglas 
Democrats, and from the adherents of Bell; 
the following, coming from the fourth political 
school, will perhaps be found of equal if not 
greater interest. Its origin is given in the 
words of the principal actor, General Duff 
Green, who, in a letter some three years after- 
wards, thus described it: 


“In December, 1860, at the request of the President 
of the United States, I went to Springfield to see Mr. 
Lincoln and urge him to go to Washington and exert 
his influence in aid of the adjustment of the questions 
then pending between the North and the South. I was 
authorized by Mr. Buchanan to say to him that if he 
came he would be received and treated with the cour- 
tesy due to the President-elect. I saw Mr. Lincoln at 
his own house, and did urge the necessity of his going 
to Washington and uniting his efforts in behalf of 
peace, telling him that in my opinion he alone could 
prevent a civil war, and that if he did not go, upon his 
conscience must rest the blood that would be shed.” t 


Whether this proposition came by authority 
or not, Lincoln could not publicly either ques- 
tion the truth of the envoy or the motive of 
the mission. In either case the appeal was 
most adroitly laid. Of course it was impossi- 
ble to accept or even to entertain it; on the 
other hand, a simple refusal might be made 
the basis of very serious misrepresentation. 
He therefore wrote the following reply : 


“ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 28th, 1860. 
“GEN. DUFF GREEN. 

“ My Dear Sir: I do not desire any amendment of 
the Constitution. Recognizing, however, that questions 
of such amendment rightfully belong to the American 
people, I should not feel justified nor inclined to with- 
nold from them if I could a fair opportunity of express- 
ing their will thereon through either of the modes pre- 
scribed in the instrument. 

“In addition I declare that the maintenance invio- 
late of the rights of the States, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of powers on which the per- 
fection and endurance of our political fabric depend ; 
and I denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of 
the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as the gravest of crimes. 

“T am greatly averse to writing anything for the 
public at this time; and I consent tothe publication 
of this only upon the condition that six of the twelve 
United States senators for the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas 
shall sign their names to what is written on this sheet 


* Lincoln toGilmer, Dec. 15th, 1860. Unpublished MS. 
t Duff Green to Jefferson Davis, May 26th, 1863. Un- 
published MS. 

tLincoln to Duff Green, Dec. 28th, 1860. Unpub- 
lished MS. 


below my name, and allow the whole to be published 
together. “Yours truly, 
“A, LINCOLN. 

“We recommend to the people of the States we rep- 
resent respectively, to suspend all action for dismem- 
berment of the Union, at least until some act deemed 
to be violative of our rights shall be done by the incom- 
ing administration.’’} 


This letter Lincoln transmitted to Senator 
Trumbull at Washington, with the following 
direction : 


“ General Duff Green is out here endeavoring to 
draw a letter out of me. I have written one which 
herewith I inclose to you, and which I believe could 
not be used to our disadvantage. Still, if on consulta- 
tion with our discreet friends you conclude that it may 
do us harm, do not deliver it. You need not mention 
that the second clause of the letter is copied from the 
Chicago Platform. If, on consultation, our friends, 
including yourself, think it can do no harm, keep a 
copy and deliver the letter to General Green.” § 


While the fact is not definitely known, it is 
probable that this letter was delivered. Noth- 
ing further came of Duff Green’s mission ex- 
cept a letter from himself in the“ New York 
Herald” mentioning his visit and its failure, 
in the vaguest generalities. His whole aim had 
been to induce Lincoln tacitly to assume re- 
sponsibility for the Southern revolt; and when 
the latter by his skillful answer pointed out the 
real conspirators, they were no longer anxious 
to have a publication made. 

The whole attitude and issue of the con- 
troversy was so tersely summed up by Lincoln 
in a confidential letter to a Republican friend, 
under date of January 11th, 1861, that we can- 
not forbear citing it in conclusion : 


“Yours of the 6th is received. I answer it only be- 
cause I fear you would misconstrue my silence. What 
is our present condition? We have just carried an elec- 
tion on principles fairly stated to the people. Now we 
are told in advance the Government shall be broken 
up unless we surrender to those we have beaten, befare 
we take the offices. In this they are either attempting 
to play upon us or they are in dead earnest. [ither 
way, if we surrender, it is the end of us, and of the 
Government. They will repeat the experiment upon.is 
ad libitum. A year will not pass till we shall have to 
take Cuba as a condition upon which they will stay in 
the Union. They now have the Constitution under 
which we have lived over seventy years, and acts of 
Congress of their own framing, vith no sae of 
their being changed ; and they can never have amore 
shallow pretext for breaking up the Government, or 
extorting a compromise, than now. There is in my 
judgment but one compromise which would really set- 
tle the slavery question, and that would be a pro- 
hibition against acquiring any more territory.’’|| 


§ Lincoln to Trumbull, Dec. 28th, 1860. 
lished MS. 

|| Lincoln to Hen. J. T. Hale, Jan. 11th, 1861. Un 
published MS. 
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BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of * Old Creole Days,” “ The Grandissimes,” ‘ Grande Pointe,” etc. 


I, THE POT-HUNTER. 


HE sun was just rising, as 

a man stepped from his 
slender dug-out and drew 
half its length out upon the 
oozy bank of a pretty 
bayou. Before him, as he 
turned away from the wa- 
ter, a small gray railway 
platform and frame station-house, drowsing on 
long legs in the mud and water, were still veiled 
in the translucent shade of the deep cypress 
swamp whose long moss drapings almost over- 
hung them on the side next the brightening 
dawn. The solemn gray festoons did overhang 
the farthest two or three of a few flimsy 
wooden houses and a saw-mill with its lum- 
ber, logs, and sawdust, its cold furnace and 
idle engine. 

As with gun and game this man mounted 
by a short, rude ladder to firmer footing on 
the platform, a negro, who sat fishing for his 
breakfast on the bank a few yards up the 
stream where it bent from the north and west, 
slowly lifted his eyes, noted that the other was 
a white man, an Acadian, and brought his 
gaze back again to hook and line. 

He had made out these facts by the man’s 
shape and dress, for the face was in shade. 
The day, I say, was still in its genesis. The 
waters that slid so languidly between the two 
silent men as not to crook one line of the sta- 
tion-house’s image inverted in their clear dark 
depths, had not yet caught a beam upon their 
whitest water-lily, nor yet upon their tallest 
bulrush ; but the tops of the giant cypresses 
were green and luminous, and as the Acadian 
glanced abroad westward, in the open sky far 
out overthe vast marshy breadths of the “shak- 
ing prairie,” * two still clouds, whose under sur- 
faces were yet dusky and pink, sparkled on their 
seaward edges like a frosted fleece. You could 
not have told whether the Acadian saw the 
black man or not. His dog, soiled and wet, 
stood beside his knee, pricked his ears for 
a moment at sight of the negro, and then 
dropped them. 

It was September. The comfortable air 





* The “ shaking prairie,” “trembling prairie,” or 
“ prairie tremblante,” is low, level, treeless delta land, 


could only near by be seen to stir the tops 
of the high reeds whose crowding myriads 
stretched away south, west, and north, an 
open sea of green, its immense distances re- 
lieved here and there by strips of swamp for- 
est tinged with their peculiar purple haze. 
Eastward the railroad’s long causeway and 
telegraph poles narrowed on the view through 
its wide, axe-hewn lane in the overtowering 
swamp. New Orleans, sixty miles or more 
away, was in that direction. Westward, rails, 
causeway, and telegraph tapered away again 
across the illimitable hidden quicksands of the 
“trembling prairie” till the green disguise of 
reeds and rushes closed in upon the attenu- 
ated line, and only a small notch in a far strip 
of woods showed where it still led on toward 
Texas. Behind the Acadian the smoke of 
woman’s early industry began to curl from 
two or three low chimneys. 

But his eye lingered in the north. He stood 
with his dog curled at his feet beside a bunch 
of egrets,—killed for their plumage,— the butt 
of his long fowling-piece resting on the plat- 
form, and the arm half-outstretched whose 
hand grasped the barrels near the muzzle. The 
hand, toil-hardened and weather-browned, 
showed, withal, antiquity of race. His feet 
were in rough muddy brogans, but even so 
they were smallish and shapely. His garments 
were coarse, but there were no tatters anywhere. 
He wore a wide Campeachy hat. His brown 
hair was too long, but it was fine. His eyes, too, 
were brown, and, between brief moments of 
alertness, sedate. Sun and wind had darkened 
his face, and his pale brown beard curléd 
meager and untrimmed on a cheek and chin 
that in forty years had never felt a razor. 

Some miles away in the direction in which 
he was looking the broadening sunlight had 
struck and brightened a single red lug-sail 
that, for all the eye could see, was coming 
across the green land on a dry keel. But the 
bayou, hidden in the tall rushes, was its high- 
way; for suddenly the canvas was black as it 
turned its shady side, and soon was red again 
as another change of direction caught the sun- 
beams upon its tense width and showed that, 
with much more wind out there than it would 
having a top soil of vegetable mold overlying immense 
beds Dastionnd. 


* Copyright, 1887, by George W. Cable. All rights reserved. 
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find by and by in here under the lee of the 
swamp, it was following the unseen meander- 
ings ofthestream, Presently it reached a more 
open space where a stretch of the water lay 
shining in the distant view. Here the boat it- 
self came into sight, showed its bunch of some 
half-dozen passengers for a minute or two, and 
vanished again, leaving only its slanting red 
sail skimming nautilus-like over the vast 
breezy expanse. 

Yet more than two hours later the boat’s 
one blue-shirted, barefoot Sicilian sailor in red 
worsted cap had with one oar at the stern just 
turned her drifting form into the glassy calm 
by the railway station, tossed her anchor 
ashore, and was still busy with small matters 
of boat-keeping, while his five passengers 
clambered to the platform. 

The place showed somewhat more move- 
ment now. The negro had long ago wound 
his line upon its crooked pole, gathered up 
his stiffened fishes from the bank, thrust them 
into the pockets of his shamelessly ragged 
trousers, and was gone to his hut in the un- 
derbrush. But the few amphibious households 
round about were passing out and in at the 
half-idle tasks of their slow daily life, and a 
young white man was bustling around, now 
into the station and now out again upon the 
platform, with authority in his frown and a 
pencil and two matches behind his ear. It 
was Monday. Two or three shabby negroes 
with broad, collapsed, glazed leather traveling- 
bags of the old carpet-sack pattern dragged 
their formless feet about, waiting to take the 
train for the next station to hire out there as 
rice harvesters, and one, with his back turned, 
leaned motionless against an open window 
gazing in upon the ticking telegraph instru- 
ments. A black woman in blue cotton gown, 
red-and-yellow Madras turban, and some 
sportsman’s cast-off hunting-shoes, minus the 
shoe-strings, crouched against the wall. Beside 
her stood her shapely mulatto daughter, with 
head-covering of white cotton cloth, in which 
female instinct had discovered the lines of 
grace and disposed them after the folds of the 
Egyptian fellah head-dress. A portly white 
man, with decided polish in his command- 
ing air, evidently a sugar-planter from the Mis- 
sissippi “ coast” ten miles northward, moved 
about in spurred boots, and put personal ques- 
tions to the negroes, calling them “ boys,” and 
the mulattress, “ girl.” 

The pot-hunter was still among them; or, 
rather, he had drawn apart from the rest and 
stood at the platform’s far end, leaning on his 
gun, an innocent, wild-animal look in his rest- 
less eyes, and a slumberous agility revealed in 
his strong, supple loins. The station-agent 
went to him and with abrupt questions and 


assertions, to which the man replied in low, 
grave monosyllables, bought his game,— as 
he might have done two hours before, but — 
an Acadian can wait. There was some trou- 
ble to make exact change, and the agent, 
saying “ Hold on, I ’ll fix it,” went into the 
station just as the group from the Sicilian’s 
boat reached the platform. The agent came 
bustling out again with his eyes on his palm, 
counting small silver. 

“Here!” But he spoke to the empty air. 
He glanced about with an offended frown. 

“Achille!” There was no reply. He turned 
to one of the negroes: “ Where ’s that ’Ca- 
jun?” Nobody knew. Down where his canoe 
had lain tiny rillets of muddy water were still 
running into its imprint left in the mire; but 
canoe, dog, and man had vanished into the 
rank undergrowth of the swamp. 


II, CLAUDE. 


Or the party that had come in the Sicili- 
an’s boat four were men and one a young 
woman. She was pretty; so pretty, and of 
such restful sweetness of countenance, that 
the homespun garb, the brand-new creaking 
gaiters, and a hat that I dare not describe 
were nothing against her. Her large, soft, 
dark eyes, more sweetly but not less plainly 
than the attire, confessed her a denizen of the 
woods, 

Not so the man who seemed to be her hus- 
band. His dress was rustic enough; and yet 
you would have seen at once that it was not 
the outward circumstance, but an inward sin- 
gularity, that had made him and must always 
keep him a stranger to the ordinary ways of 
men. There was an emotional exaltation in 
his face as he hastily led his companions with 
military directness to the ticket window. Two 
others of the men were evidently father and 
son, the son barély twenty years of age, the 
parent certainly not twice as old; and the last 
of the group was a strong, sluggish man of 
years somewhat near, but under, fifty. 

They bought but one ticket; but, as one 
may say, they all bought it, the youngest ex- 
tricating its price with difficulty from the 
knotted corner of his red handkerchief, and 
the long, thin hand of the leader making the 
purchase, while the eyes of the others followed 
every movement with unconscious absorption. 

The same unemotional attentiveness was in 
their forms as their slow feet drifted here and 
there always after the one leader, their eyes 
on his demonstrative hands, and their ears 
drinking in his discourse. He showed them 
the rails of the track, how smooth they were, 
how they rested on their cross-ties, and how 
they were spiked in place always the same 
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width apart. They crowded close about him 
at the telegraph window while he interpreted 
with unconscious originality the wonders of 
electricity. Their eyes rose slowly from the 
window up and out along the ascending wires 
to where they mounted the poles and east- 
ward and westward leaped away sinking and 
rising from insulator to insulator. One of the 
party pointed at these green dots of glass and 
murmured a question, and the leader’s wife 
laid her small hand softly upon his arm to 
check the energy of his utterance as he said, 
audibly to all on the platform, and with a 
strong French accent: 

“They ?—are there lest the heat of the 
telegraph fluid inflame the post-es!” He laid 
his own hand tenderly upon his wife’s in re- 
sponse to its warning pressure, yet turned to 
the sugar-planter and asked: 

“ Sir, pardon; do I not explain truly ?” 

The planter, with restrained smile, was 
about to reply, when some one called, “ There 
she comes!” and every eye was turned to the 
east. 

“Truly!” exclaimed the inquirer, in a voice 
made rich with emotion. “ Truly, she comes! 
She comes! The iron horse, though they call 
him ‘she’!” He turned to the planter— 
“Ah! sir, why say they thus many or thus 
many horse-power, when truly ”’— his finger- 
tip pattered upon his temple — “truly it is 
mind-power! ” 

The planter, smiling decorously, turned 
away, and the speaker looked again down the 
long vacant track to where the small dark 
focus of every one’s attention was growing on 
the sight. He spoke again, in lower voice but 
with larger emotion. 

“ Mind-power ! thought-power ! knowledge- 
power! learning and thinking power!” He 
caught his wife’s arm. “See! see, Sidonie, my 
dear! See her enhancing in magnitude so fast- 
ly approaching!” As he spoke a puff of white 
vapor lifted from the object and spread out 
against the blue, the sunbeams turned it to 
silver and pearl, and a moment later came the 
far-away, long, wild scream of the locomotive. 

* Retire!” exclaimed the husband, draw- 
ing back all his gazing companions at once. 
“Retire! retire! the whisttel is to signify warn- 
ing to retire from too close the edge of the 
galérie! There! rest at this point. ’T is far 
enough. Now, each and all resolve to stand 
and shrink not whilst that iron mare, eating 
coal, drinking hot water, and spitting fire, shall 
seem, but falsely, threatening to come on the 
platform. Ah! Claude!” he cried to the 
youngest of the group, “now shall you behold 
what I have told you— that vast am-azement 
of civilize-ation anni-Aigh-lating space and 
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also time at the tune of twenty miles the hour! 
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He wheeled upon the planter — “ Sir, do I 
exaggerate ?” 

“‘ Forty miles,” replied the planter ; “ some- 
times fifty.” 

“ Friends,—confirmated ! more than twice- 
fold confirmated. Forty, sometimes fifty! Thou 
heardest it, Maximian Roussel! Not from me, 
but from the gentleman himself! Forty, some- 
times fifty !_ Such the march, the forward march 
of civilize-ation !” 

His words were cut short by the unearthly 
neigh of the engine. Sidonie smote herself 
backward against her husband. 

“« Nay, Sidonie, fear thou nothing! Remem- 
ber, dear Sidonie, thy promise of self-control ! 
Stand boldly still, St. Pierre ; both father and 
son stand,” The speaker was unheard. Hiss- 
ing, clanging, thundering, and shaking the 
earth, the engine and train loomed up to the 
platform and stopped. 

“Come!” cried Bonaventure Deschamps, 
“ lose no moment, dear friends. Tide and time 
—even less the railroad — wait for nobody. 
Claude, remember; give your ticket of passage 
to none save the conductor only. ’T is print’ 
in letter’ of gold on front his cap —‘ Conduc- 
tor’—Stop! he is here — Sir, this young man, 
inexperienced, is taking passage for — ” 

“ Shoot him aboard,” replied a uniformed 
man, and walked on without a pause. Claude 
moved toward the train. Bonaventure seized 
him by both arms. 

“ Claude St. Pierre! Claude, my boy; pride 
of Grande Pointe, second only with Sidonie, 
farewell!” 

Tears leaped into the eyes of both. Bona- 
venture snatched Claude to his arms and kissed 
him. It was less than nothing to him that 
every eye on and off the train was on them. 
He relaxed his grasp. “ Sidonie! tell him fare- 
well !—ah! nay! shake not hands only! Kiss 
her, Claude! Kiss him, my own Sidonie, kiss 
him farewell ! ” 

It wasdone. Claude blushed red, and Sido- 
nie stepped back, wiping her eyes. Maximian 
moved into the void and smiling gave his 
hand to the young adventurer. 

“ Adjieu, Claude.” He waved a hand awk- 
wardly. “Teck care you’seff,” and dropped 
the hand audibly against his thigh. 

Claude’s eye sought his father. St. Pierre 
pressed forward, laid his right hand upon his 
son’s shoulder, and gazed into his face. His 
voice was low and husky. He smiled. 

“ Claude,”— tears rose in his eyes, but 
he swallowed them down,—“ Claude,— my 
baby,”— and the flood came. The engine bell 
rang. The conductor gave the warning word, 
the youth leaped upon his father’s neck, St. 
Pierre thrust him off, caught his two cheeks 
between fluttering palms and kissed him vio- 
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92 
lently, the train moved, the young man leaped 
aboard, the blue-uniforms disappeared, save 
one on the rear platform, the bell ceased, the 
gliding mass shrunk and dwindled away, the 
rails clicked more and more softly, the tearful 
group drew closer together as they gazed af- 
ter the now unheard train, it melted to a point 
and disappeared, the stillness of forest and 
prairie fell again upon the place, the soaring 
sun shone down, and Claude St. Pierre was 
gone to seek his fortune. 


Ill. THE TAVERN FIRESIDE, 


I CALL to mind a certain wild, dark night in 
November. St. Pierre lay under his palmetto 
thatch in the forest behind Grande Pointe and 
could not sleep for listening to the wind and 
wondering where his son was, in that wild 
‘Texas norther. On the Mississippi a steamer, 
upward bound, that had whistled to land at 
Belmont, or Belle Alliance plantation, seemed 
to be staying there afraid to venture away. 
Miles southward beyond the river and the 
lands on that side, Lake des Allemands was 
combing with the tempest and hissing with the 
rain. Still farther away, on the little bayou 
and at the railway station in the edge of the 
swamp that we already know, and westward 
over the prairie where Claude had vanished 
into the world, all life was hidden and mute. 
And farther still, leagues and leagues away, 
the mad tempest was riding the white-caps 
in Berwick’s Bay and Grande Lake, and yet 
beyond, beyond New Iberia, and up by Ca- 
rancro, and around again by St. Martinville, 
Breaux Bridge, Grand Coteau, and Opelousas, 
and down once more across the prairies of 
Vermillion, the marshes about Céte Blanche 
Bay, and the islands in the Gulf, it came bound- 
ing, screaming, and buffeting. And all the way 
across that open sweep from Mermentau to 
Céte Gelée it was tearing the rain to mist and 
freezing it wherever it fell, only lulling and 
warming a little about Joseph Jefferson’s 
Island, as if that prank were too mean a trick 
to play upon his orange-groves. 

In Vermillionville the wind came around 
every corner piercing and pinching to the 
bone. The walking was slippery ; and though 
it was still early bed-time and the ruddy lamp- 
light filled the wet panes of some window 
every here and there, scarce a soul was stirring 
without, on horse or afoot, to be guided by its 
kindly glow. 

At the corner of two streets quite away 
from the court-house square, a white frame 
tavern, with a wooden Greek porch filling its 
whole two-story front and a balcony built with- 
in the porch at the second story windows in 
oddest fashion, was glowing with hospitable 
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firelight. It was not nearly the largest inn of 
the place, nor the oldest, nor the newest, nor 
the most accessible. There was no clink of 
glass there. Yet in this, only third year of its 
present management, it was the place where 
those who knew best always put up. 

Around the waiting-room fire this evening 
sat a goodly semicircle of men,— commercial 
travelers. Some of them were quite dry and 
comfortable and wore an air of superior for- 
tune over others whose shoes and lower gar- 
ments sent out more or less steam and odor 
toward the open fire-place. Several were smok- 
ing. One who neither smoked nor steamed 
stood with his back to the fire and the skirts 
of his coat lifted forward on his wrists, He 
was a rather short, slight, nervy man, about 
thirty years of age, with a wide pink baldness 
running so far back from his prominent tem- 
ples and forehead that when he tipped his 
face toward the blue joists overhead, enjoying 
the fatigue of a well-filled day, his polished 
skull sent back the firelight brilliantly. There 
was a light skirmish of conversation going on 
in which he took no part. No one seemed 
really acquainted with another. Presently a 
man sitting next on the left of him put away a 
quill toothpick in his watch-pocket, looked up 
into the face of the standing man, and said, 
with a faint smile: 

“That job ’s done!” 

With friendly gravity the other looked down 
and replied, “ I never use a quill toothpick.” 

“Yes,” said the one who sat, “it’s bad. 
Still, I do it.” 

“ Nothing,” continued the other,—“ noth- 
ing harder than a sharpened white-pine match 
should ever go between the teeth. Brush thor- 
oughly but not violently once or twice daily 
with a moderately stiff brush dipped in soit 
water into which has been dropped a few drops 
of the tincture of myrrh. A brush of badger’s 
hair is best. If tartar accumulates, have it re- 
moved by a dentist. Do not bite thread or 
crack nuts with the teeth, or use the teeth for 
other purposes than those for which nature 
designed them.” He bent toward his hearer 
with a smile of irresistible sweetness, drew his 
lips away from his gums, snapped his teeth 
together loudly twice or thrice, and smiled 
again, modestly. The other man sought de- 
fense in buoyancy of manner. 

“ Right you are!” he chirruped. He reached 
up to his adviser’s blue-and-crimson neck-scarf 
and laid his finger and thumb upon a large, 
solitary pear-shaped pearl. “ You ’re like me; 

you believe in the real thing.” 

“I do,” said the pearl’s owner; “and I like 
people that like the real thing. A pearl of the 
first water zs real. There’s no sham there; no 
deception — except the iridescence, which is, 
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as you doubtless know, an optical illusion at- 
tributable to the intervention of rays of light 
reflected from microscopic corrugations of the 
nacrous surface. But for that our eye is to 
blame, not the pearl. See?” 

The seated man did not reply ; but another 
man on the speaker’s right, a large man, widest 
at the waist, leaned across the arm of his chair 
to scrutinize the jewel. Its owner turned his 
throat for the inspection, despite a certain 
grumness and crocodilian aggressiveness in 
the man’s interest. 

“T like a diamond, myself,” said the new 
on-looker, dropped back in his chair, and met 
the eyes of the pearl’s owner with a heavy 
glance. 

“ Tastes differ,” kindly responded the wearer 
of the pearl. “Are you acquainted with the 
language of gems ?” 

The big-waisted man gave a negative grunt 
and spat bravely into the fire. “ Did n’t know 
gems could talk,” he said. 

“They do not talk, they speak,” responded 
their serene interpreter. ‘The company in gen- 
eral noticed that, with all his amiability of tone 
and manner, his mild eyes held the big-waisted 
man with an uncomfortable steadiness. “They 
speak not to the ear, but to the eye and to the 
thought : 

“Thought is deeper than all speech ; 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 


Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.’” 


The speaker’s victim writhed, but the riv- 
eted gaze and an uplifted finger pinioned 
him. “ You should know — every one should 
know —the language of gems. ‘There is a lan- 
guage of flowers : 

“*To me the humblest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears.’ 


But the language of gems is as much more 
important than that of flowers as the imper- 
ishable gem is itself more enduring than the 
withering, the evanescent blossom. A gentle- 
man may not with safety present to a lady a 
gem of whose accompanying sentiment he is 
ignorant. But with the language of gems 
understood between them, how could a senti- 
ment be more exquisitely or more acceptably 
expressed than by the gift of a costly gem 
uttering that sentiment with an unspoken elo- 
quence! Did you but know the language of 
gems your choice would not be the diamond. 
‘Diamond me no diamonds,’ emblems of 
pride — 

“¢ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords iF acoder ser pass by.’ 


“Your choice would have been the pearl, 
symbol of modest loveliness. 
Von. XXXV.— 15. 
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“*Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ’— 
‘Orient pearls at random strung ’— 

‘ Fold, little trembler, thy fluttering wing, 
Freely partake of love’s fathomless spring. 
So hallowed thy presence, the spirit within 


Hath whispered, “the angels protect thee from sin.” ’”’ 


The speaker ceased, with his glance hover- 
ing caressingly over the little trembler with flut- 
tering wing, that is, the big-waisted man. The 
company sat in listening expectancy, and the 
big-waisted man, whose eyes had long ago 
sought refuge in the fire, lifted them and said, 
satirically, “Go on,” at the same time trying to 
buy his way out with a smile. 

“It’s your turn,” quickly responded the 
jewel’s owner, with something droll in his 
manner that made the company laugh at the 
other’s expense. The big-waisted man kindled, 
then smiled again, and said : 

“ Was that emblem of modest loveliness give’ 
to your symbolically, or did you present it to 
yourself?” 

“I took it for a debt,” replied the wearer, 
bowing joyously. 

“ Ah!” said the other. “ Well, I s’pose it 
was either that or her furniture ?” 

“Thanks, yes.” There was a pause, and 
then the pearl’s owner spoke on. “Strange 
fact. ‘That was years ago. And yet—” he 
fondled his gem with thumb and finger and 
tender glance —“ you ’re the first man I ’ve 
met to whom I could sincerely and symboli- 
cally present it, and you don’t want it. I’m 
sorry.” 

“‘I see,” said the big-waisted man, glaring 
at him. 

“So do I,” responded the pearl’s owner. 
A smile went round, and the company sat 
looking into the fire. Outside the wind growled 
and scolded, shook and slapped the house, 
and thrashed it with the rain. A man sitting 
against the chimney said : 

“If this storm keeps on six hours longer I 
reduce my estimate of the cotton crop sixty- 
five thousand bales.” But no one responded ; 
and as the importance died out of his face he 
dropped his gaze into the fire with a pretense 
of deep meditation. Presently another, a good- 
looking young fellow, said: 

“ Well, gents, I never cared much for jew- 
elry. But I like a nice scarf-pin; it ’s nobby. 
And I like a handsome seal-ring.” He drew 
one from a rather chubby finger, and passed 
it to his next neighbor, following it with his 
eyes, and adding: “ That ’s said to be a real 
intaglio. But —now, one thing I don’t like, 
that ’s to see a lady wear a quantity of dia- 
mond rings outside of her glove, and heavy gold 
chains, and —” He was interrupted. A long 
man, with legs stiffened out to the fire, lifted a 
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cigar between two fingers, sent a soft jet of 
smoke into the air, and began monotonously : 


“Chains on a Southern woman? Chains?’ 


I know the lady that wrote that piece.” He 
suddenly gathered himself up for some large 
effort. “I can’t recite it as she used to, but—” 
And to the joy of all he was interrupted. 

“Gentlemen,” said one, throwing a cigar- 
ette stump into the fire, “that brings up the 
subject of the war. By the by, do you know 
what that war cost the Government of the 
United States?” He glanced from one to 
another until his eye reached the wearer of the 
pearl, who stood, now, with the jewel glisten- 
ing in the firelight, and who promptly said: 

“Yes; how much?” 

“ Well,” said the first questioner with sud- 
den caution, “1 may be mistaken, but I ’ve 
heard that it cost six—lI think they say six— 
billion dollars. Did n’t it?” 

“It did,” replied the other, with a smile of 
friendly commendation; “it cost six billion, 
one hundred and eighty-nine million, nine hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand, nine hundred 
and eight dollars. The largest item is interest: 
one billion, seven hundred and one million, 
two hundred and fifty-six thousand, one 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars, forty-two 
cents. ‘The next largest, the pay of troops; 
the next, clothing the army. If there ’s any 
item of the war’s expenses you would like to 
know, ask me. Capturing president Confed- 
erate States—ninety-seven thousand and 
thirty-one dollars, three cents.” The speak- 
er’s manner grew almost gay. ‘The other 
smiled defensively and responded : 

“You ’ve got a good memory for sta-stistics. 
I have n’t; and yet I always did like sta-stis- 
tics. I’m no sta-stitian, and yet if I had the 
time sta-stistics would be my favorite study ; 
I s’pose it ’s yours.” 

The wearer of the pearl shook his head. 
“No. But I like it. I like the style of mind 
that likes it.” The two bowed with playful 
graciousness to each other. “ Yes, I do. And 
I ’ve studied it, some little. I can tell you the 
best time of every celebrated trotter in this 
country; the quickest trip a steamer ever 
made between Queenstown and New York, 
New York and Queenstown, New Orleans 
and New York; the greatest speed ever made 
on a railroad or by a yacht, pedestrian, car- 
rier-pigeon, or defaulting cashier; the rate of 
postage to every foreign country; the excess 
of women over men in every State of the 
Union so afflicted — or blessed, according to 
how you look at it; the numbers of volumes 
in each of the world’s ten largest libraries; the 
salary of every officer of the United States 
Government; the average duration of life in a 


man, elephant, lion, horse, anaconda, tortoise, 
camel, rabbit, ass, etcetera, etcetera; the age 
of every crowned head in Europe; each State’s 
legal and commercial rate of interest; and how 
long it takes a healthy boy to digest apples 
baked beans, cabbage, dates, eggs, fish, green 
corn, h, i, j, k, l-m-n-o-p, quinces, rice, shrimps, 
tripe, veal, yams, and anything you can cook 
commencing with z. It ’s a fascinating study. 
But it’s not my favorite. 


“*« The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world!’ 


“T love to study human nature. That ’s my 
favorite study! The art of reading the inner 
human nature by the outer aspect is of im- 
measurable interest and boundless practical 
value, and the man who can practice it skill- 
fully and apply it sagaciously is on the high 
road to fortune, and why? Because to know 
it thoroughly is to know whom to trust and 
how far; to select wisely a friend, a confidant, 
a partner in any enterprise; to shun the un- 
trustworthy, to anticipate and turn to our 
personal advantage the merits, faults, and defi- 
ciencies of all, and to evolve from their char- 
acter such practical results as we may choose 
for our own ends; but a thorough knowledge 
is attained only by incessant observation and 
long practice ; like music, it demands a special 
talent possessed by different individuals in 
variable quantity or not at all. You, gentle- 
men, all are, what I am not, commercial tour- 
ists. Before you I must be modest. You, each 
of you, have been chosen from surrounding 
hundreds or thousands for your superior abil- 
ity, natural or acquired, to scan the human 
face and form and know whereof you see. I 
look you in the eye— you look me in the eye 
— for the eye, though it does not tell all, tells 
much — it is the key of character — it has been 
called the mirror of the soul— 


* «And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.’ 


And so looking you read me. You say to your- 
self, ‘There ’s a man with no concealments, 
yet who speaks not till he’s spoken to; knows 
when to stop, and stops.’ You note my pale 
eyebrows, my slightly prominent and pointed 
chin, somewhat oversized mouth ; small, well- 
spread ears, faintly aquiline nose; fine, thin, 
blonde hair, a depression in the skull where 
the bump of self-conceit ought to be, and you 
say, ‘A man that knows his talents without 
being vain of them; who not only minds his 
own business, but loves it, and who in that 
business, be it buggy-whips or be it washine, 
or be it something far nobler,’— which, let me 
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say modestly, it is,—‘simply goes head and 
stays there.’ Yes, sirs, if I say that reading the 
human countenance is one of my accomplish- 
ments, I am diffidently mindful that in this 
company, I, myself, am read, perused; no 
other probably so well read — I mean so ex- 
haustively perused. For there is one thing 
about me, gentlemen, if you ’ll allow me to say 
it, I ’m short meter, large print, and open to 
the public seven days in the week. And yet 
you probably all made one mistake about me: 
you take me for the alumni of some university. 
Not so. I’m a self-made man. I made my- 
self; and considering that I ’m the first man 
I ever made, I think — pardon the seeming 
egotism —lI think I’ve done well. A few years 
ago there dwelt in humble obscurity among 
the granite hills of New England, earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow upon his father’s 
farm, a youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 
But one daya voice within him said,‘ Tarbox,’— 
George W.,— namesake of the man who never 
told a lie,—‘ do you want to succeed in life ? 
Then leave the production of tobacco and 
cider to unambitious age and find that business 
wherein you can always give a man ten times 
as much for his dollar as his dollar is worth.’ 
The meaning was plain, and from that time 
forth young Tarbox aspired to become a book- 
agent. "[ was not long ere he, like 


“*Young Harry Bluff, left his friends and his home, 
And his dear native land, o’er the wide world to roam.’ 


Books became his line, and full soon he was 
the head of the line. And why? Was it be- 
cause in the first short twelve months of his 
career he sold, delivered, and got the money 
for, 5107 copies of ‘ Mend-me-at-Home’? 
No. Was it, then, because three years later he 
sold in one year, with no other assistance than a 
man to drive the horse and wagon, hold the 
blackboard, and hand out the books, 10,003 
copies of ‘ Rapid ’Rithmetic’? It was not. 
Was it, then, because in 1878, reading aright 
the public mind, he said to his publishers, 
whose confidence in him was unbounded, ‘ It 
ain’t “ Mend-me-at-Home” the people want 
most, nor “ Rapid ’Rithmetic,” nor “ Heal 
Thyself,” nor “ I meet the Emergency,” nor the 
“Bouquet of Poetry and Song.” What they 
want is all these in one.’ ‘ Abridged ?’ said the 
publishers. ‘ Enlarged!’ said young Tarbox,— 
‘enlarged and copiously illustrated, complete 
in one volume, price, cloth, three dollars, 
sheep four, half morocco, gilt edges, five ; 
real value to the subscriber, two hundred and 
fifty ; title, “ The Album of Universal Infor- 
mation ; author, G. W. Tarbox; editor, G. W. 
T.; agent for the United States, the Canadas, 
and Mexico, G. W. Tarbox,” that is to say, 
myself.’ That, gentlemen, is the reason I stand 
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at the head of my line; not merely because 
on every copy sold I make an author’s as well 
as a solicitor’s margin; but because, being the 
author, I know whereof I sell. A man that ’s 
got my book has got a college education ; and 
when a man taps me,— for, gentlemen, I never 
spout until I ’m tapped,—and information 
bursts from me like water from astreet hydrant, 
and he comes to find out that everything I tell 
is in that wonderful book, and that everything 
that is in that wonderful book I can tell, he 
wants to own a copy; and when | tell him I 
can’t spare my sample copy, but I ’Il take his 
subscription, he smiles gratefully —” 

A cold, wet blast, rushing into the room 
from the hall, betrayed the opening of the 
front door. The door was shut again, and a 
well-formed, muscular young man who had 
entered stood in the parlor doorway lifting his 
hat from his head, shaking the rain from it, 
and looking at it with amused diffidence. Mr. 
Tarbox turned about once more with his back 
to the fire, gave the figure a quick glance of 
scrutiny, then a second and longer one, and 
then dropped his eyes to the floor. The big- 
waisted man shifted his chair, tipped it back, 
and said: 

“ He smiles gratefully, you say ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ And subscribes ? ” 

“If he’s got any sense.” Mr. Tarbox re- 
plied in a preoccupied tone, his eyes on the 
young man whostill stood in the door, This per- 
son must have reached the house in some cov- 
ered conveyance. Even his boot-tops were dry 
or nearly so. He was rather pleasing to see ; of 
good stature, his clothing cheap. A dark-blue 
flannel sack of the ready-made sort hung on 
him not too well. Light as the garment was, 
he showed no sign that he felt the penetrat- 
ing cold out of which he had just come. His 
throat and beardless face had the good brown 
of outdoor life, his broad chest strained the 
two buttons of his sack, his head was well- 
poised, his feet were shapely, and but: for 
somewhat too much roundness about the 
shoulder-blades, noticeable in the side view as 
he carefully stood a long, queer package that 
was not buggy-whips against the hat-rack, it 
would have been fair to pronounce him an 
athlete. 

The eyes of the fireside group were turned 
toward him; but not upon him. They rested 
on a girl of sixteen who had come down the 
hall and was standing before the new-comer 
just beyond the door. The registry-book was 
just there on a desk in the hall. She stood 
with a freshly dipped pen in her hand, ignor- 
ing the gaze from the fireside with a faintly 
overdone calmness of face. The new guest 
came forward and,in a manner that showed 








slender acquaintance with the operation, slowly 
registered his name and address. 

He did it with such painstaking, that, up- 
side down as the writing was, she read it as he 
wrote. As the Christian name appeared, her 
perfunctory glance became attention. As the 
surname followed, the attention became inter- 
est and recognition. And as the address was 
added, Mr. ‘l'arbox detected pleasure dancing 
behind the long fringe of her discreet eyes, and 
marked their stolen glance of quick inspection 
upon the short, dark locks and strong young 
form still bent over the last strokes of the writ- 
ing. But when he straightened up, carefully 
shut the book, and fixed his brown eyes upon 
hers in guileless expectation of instructions, he 
saw nothing to indicate that he was not the 
entire stranger that she was to him. 

“You done had sopper ?” she asked. The 
uncommon kindness of such a question at such 
an hour of a tavern’s evening was lost on the 
young man’s obvious inexperience, and as one 
schooled to the haphazard of forest and field 
he merely replied: 

“ Naw, I didn’ had any.” 

The girl turned — what a wealth of black 
hair she had ! — and disappeared as she moved 
away along the hall. Her voice was heard: 
“Mamma?P” Then there was asilence of an 
unheard consultation. The young man moved 
a step or two into the parlor and returned 
toward the door as a light double foot-fall ap- 
proached again down the hall and the girl 
appeared once more, somewhat preceded by 
a small, tired-looking, pretty woman some 
thirty-five years of age, of slow, self-contained 
movement and clear, meditative eyes. 

But the guest, too, had been reénforced. A 
man had come silently from the fireside, taken 
his hand, and now, near the doorway, was 
softly shaking it and smiling. Surprise, pleas- 
ure, and reverential regard were mingled in 
the young man’s face, and his open mouth 
was gasping — 

“ Mister ‘Tarbox ! ” 

“ Claude St. Pierre, after six years, I’m glad 
tosee you. Madame, take good care of Claude. 
No fear but she will, my boy; if anybody in 
Louisiana knows how to take care of a travel- 
er, it’s Madame Beausoleil.” He smiled for all. 
The daughter’s large black eyes danced, but 
the mother asked Claude, with unmoved coun- 
tenance and soft tone: 

“You are Claude St. Pierre ? — from Gran’ 
Point’ ?” 

“Tom,” 

“* Dass lately since you left yondah ? ” 

“ About two month’.” 

“ Bonaventure Deschamps— he was well ? ” 

“Yass.” Claude’s eyes were full of a glad 
surprise and asked a question that his lips did 
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not dare to venture upon. Madame Beausoleil 
read it, and she said: 

“ We was raise’ together, Bonaventure and 
me.” She waved her hand toward her daugh- 
ter. “ He teach her to read. Seet down to 
the fire ; we make you some supper.” 


IV. MARGUERITE, 


Out in the kitchen, while the coffee was 
dripping and the ham and eggs frying, the 
mother was very silent, and the daughter said 
little, but followed her now and then with fur- 
tive liftings of her young black eyes. Mar- 
guerite remembered Bonaventure Deschamps 
well and lovingly. For years she had seen the 
letters that at long intervals came from him at 
Grande Pointe to her mother here. In almost 
every one of them she had read high praises 
of Claude. He had grown, thus, to be the 
hero of her imagination. She had wondered 
if it could ever happen that he would come 
within her sight, and if so, when, where, how. 
And now, here at a time of all times when it 
would have seemed least possible, he had, as 
it were, rained down. 

She wondered to-night, with more definite- 
ness of thought than ever before, what were 
the deep feelings which her reticent little 
mother — Marguerite was an inch the taller— 
kept hid in that dear breast, Rarely had emo- 
tion moved it. She remembered its terrible 
heavings at the time of her father’s death, and 
the later silent downpour of tears when her 
only sister and brother were taken in one day. 
Since then, those eyes had rarely been wet ; yet 
more than once or twice she had seen tears in 
them when they were reading a letter from 
Grande Pointe. Had her mother ever had 
something more than a sister’s love for Bona- 
venture ? Had Bonaventure loved her? And 
when? Before her marriage, or after her wid- 
owhood ? 

The only answer that came to her as she 
now stood, knife in hand, by the griddle wasa 
roar of laughter that found its way through 
the hall, the dining-room, and two closed doors 
from the men about the waiting-room fireside. 
That was the third time she had heard it. 
What could have put them so soon into such 
gay mood? Could it be Claude? Somehow 
she hoped it was not. Her mother reminded 
her that the batter-cakes would burn. She 
quickly turned them. The laugh came again. 
When by and by she went to bid Claude to 
his repast, the laughter, as she reached the 
door of the waiting-room, burst upon her as 
the storm would have done had she opened 
the front door. It came from all but Claude 
and Mr. Tarbox. Claude sat with a knee in 
his hands, smiling. The semicircle had widened 
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out from the fire, and in the midst Mr. Tar- 
box stood telling a story, of which Grande 
Pointe was the scene, Bonaventure Deschamps 
the hero, a school examination the circum- 
stance, and he, G. W., the accidental arbiter 
of destinies that hung upon its results. The 
big-waisted man had retired for the night, 
and half an eye could see that the story-teller 
had captivated the whole remaining audience. 
He was just at the end as Marguerite reap- 
peared at the door. The laugh suddenly ceased, 
and then all rose: it was high bed-time. 

“ And did they get married?” asked one. 
Three or four gathered close to hear the 
answer. 

“Who; Sidonie and Bonaventure? Yes. 
I didn’t stay to see. I went away into Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Alabama, and just only a 
few weeks ago took a notion to try this Atta- 
kapas and Opelousas region. But that’s what 
Claude tells me to-night — married more than 
five years ago. Claude, your supper wants you, 
Want me to go out and sit with you? Oh, 
no trouble! not the slightest! It will make 
me feel as if I was nearer to Bonaventure.” 

And so the group about Claude’s late sup- 
per numbered four. And because each had 
known Bonaventure, though each in a very 
different way from any other, they were four 
friends when Claude had demolished the ham 


and eggs, the strong black coffee, and the grid- 
dle-cakes and sirop-de-battarie. 

At the top of the hall stairway, as Mr. 
Tarbox was on his way to bed, one of the 
dispersed fireside circle stopped him, saying : 


“ That ’s an awful good story!” 


“T would n’t try a poor one on you.” 

“ Oh! — but really, now, in good earnest, it 
is good. It’s good in more ways than one. 
Now, you know, that man, hid away there 
in the swamp at Grande Pointe, he little thinks 
that six or eight men away off here in Vermill- 
ionville are going to bed to-night better men — 
that ’s it, sir — yes, sir, that ’s ii — yes, sir! — 
better men —just for having heard of him!” 

Mr. Tarbox smiled with affectionate appro- 
val and began to move away ; but the. other 
put out a hand — 

“Say, look here; I’m going away on that 
two o’clock train to-night. I want that book of 
yours, And I don’t want to subscribe and 
wait. I want the book now. That ’s my way. 
I ’m just that kind of aman; I ’m the nowest 
man you ever met up with. That book’s just 
the kind of thing for a man like me who ain’t 
got no time to go exhaustively delving and 
investigating and researching into things, and 
yet has got to keep as sharp as a brier.” 

Mr. Tarbox, on looking into his baggage, 
found he could oblige this person. Before night 
fell again he had done virtually the same thing, 
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one by one, for all the rest. By that time they 
were all gone; but Mr. Tarbox made Ver- 
millionville his base of operations for several 
days. 

Claude also tarried. For reasons presently 
to appear, the “ ladies’ parlor,” a small room 
behind the waiting-room, with just one door, 
which let into the hall at its inner end, was 
given up to his use ; and of evenings not only 
Mr. Tarbox, but Marguerite and her mother 
as well, met with him, gathering familiarly 
about a lamp that other male lodgers were 
not invited to hover around. 

The group was not idle. Mr. Tarbox held 
big hanks of blue and yellow yarn, which 
Zoséphine wound off into balls. A square 
table quite filled the center of the room. 
There was a confusion of objects on it, and 
now on one side and now on another Claude 
leaned over it and slowly toiled, from morning 
until evening alone, and in the evening with 
these three about him; Marguerite, with her 
sewing dropped upon the floor, watching his 
work with an interest almost wholly silent, 
only making now and then a murmured com- 
ment, her eyes passing at intervals from his 
preoccupied eyes to his hands, and her hand 
now and then guessing and supplying his 
want as he looked for one thing or another 
that had got out of sight. What was he doing? 

As to Marguerite, more than he was aware 
of. Zoséphine Beausoleil saw, and was already 
casting about somewhat anxiously in her mind 
to think what, if anything, ought to be done 
about it. She saw her child’s sewing lie for- 
gotten on the floor, and the eyes that should 
have been following the needle, fixed often on 
the absorbed, unconscious, boyish-manly face 
so near by. She saw them scanning the bent 
brows, the smooth, bronzed cheek, the pur- 
poseful mouth, and the unusual length of dark 
eyelashes that gave its charm to the whole 
face; and she saw them quickly withdrawn 
whenever the face with those lashes was lifted 
and an unsuspecting smile of young compdan- 
ionship broke slowly about the relaxing lips 
and the soft, deep-curtained eyes. No; 
Claude little knew what he was doing. 
Neither did Marguerite. But, aside from her, 
what was his occupation? I will explain. 

About five weeks earlier than this a passen- 
ger on an eastward bound train of Morgan's 
Louisiana and Texas railway stood at the rear 
door of the last coach, eying critically the 
track as it glided swiftly from under the train 
and shrank perpetually into the west. The 
coach was nearly empty. No one was near 
him save the brakeman, and by and by he 
took his attention from the track and let it 
rest on this person. There he found a singu- 
lar attraction. Had he seen that face before, 
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or why did it provoke vague reminiscences of 
great cypresses overhead, and deep-shaded 
leafy distances with bayous winding out of 
sight through them, and canebrakes impene- 
trable to the eye, and axe-strokes — heard but 
unseen — slashing through them only a few 
feet away ? Suddenly he knew. 

“ Was n’t it your father,” he said, “ who was 
my guide up Bayou des Acadiens and Blind 
River the time I made the survey in that big 
swamp north of Grande Pointe? Is n’t your 
name Claude St. Pierre?” And presently they 
were acquainted. 

“You know I took a great fancy to your 
father. And you ’ve been clear through the 
arithmetic twice? Why,see here; you’re just 
the sort of man I— Look here; don’t you 
want to learn to be a surveyor?” The ques- 
tioner saw that same ambition that had pleased 
him so in the father leap for joy in the son’s 
eyes. 

An agreement was quickly reached. The 
surveyor wandered into another coach, and 
nothing more passed between them that day 
save one matter, which, though trivial, has its 
place. When the surveyor returned to the rear 
train Claude was in a corner seat gazing pen- 
sively through the window and out across the 
wide, backward-flying, purpling green cane- 
fields of St. Mary to where on the far left the 
live-oaks of Bayou Teche seemed hoveringly 
to follow on the flank of their whooping and 
swaggering railway train. Claude turned and 
met the stranger’s regard with a faint smile. 
His new friend spoke first. 

“* Matters may turn out so that we can have 
your father —” 

Claude’s eyes answered with a glad flash. 
“ Dass what I was t’inkin’!” he said, with a 
soft glow that staid even when he fell again 
into reverie. 

But when the engineer — for it seems that 
he was an engineer, chief of a party engaged 
in redeeming some extensive waste swamp and 
marsh lands — when the chief engineer, on the 
third day afterward, drew near the place where 
he suddenly recollected Claude would be wait- 
ing to enter his service, and recalled this part 
of their previous interview, he said to himself, 
“ No, it would be good for the father, but not 
best for the son,” and fell to thinking how of- 
ten parents are called upon to wrench their 
affections down into cruel bounds to make the 
foundations of their children’s prosperity. 

Claude widened to his new experience with 
the rapidity of something hatched out of a 
shell. Moreover, accident was in his favor; 
the party was short-handed in its upper ranks, 
and Claude found himself by this stress taken 
into larger and larger tasks as fast as he could, 
though ever so crudely, qualify for them. 
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“?T is n’t at all the best thing for you,” said 
one of the surveyors, “ but I ’ll lend you some 
books that will teach you the why as well as 
the how.” 

In the use of these books by lantern-light 
certain skill with the pen showed itself; and 
when at length one day a dispatch reached 
camp from the absent “chief” stating that in 
two or three days certain matters would take 
him to Vermillionville, and ordering that some 
one be sent at once with all necessary field 
notes and appliances and give his undivided 
time to the making of certain urgently needed 
maps, and the only real draughtsman of the 
party was ill with swamp-fever, Claude was 
sent. 

On his last half-day’s journey toward the 
place, he had fallen in with an old gentleman 
whom others called “ Governor,” a tall, trim 
figure, bent but little under fourscore years, 
with cheerful voice and ready speech, and eyes 
hidden behind dark glasses and flickering in 
their deep sockets. 

“Go to Madame Beausoleil’s,” he advised 
Claude. “ That is the place for you. Excel- 
lent person ; I ’ve known her from childhood ; 
a woman worthy a higher station.” And so, 
all by accident, chance upon chance, here 
was Claude making maps, and this delightful 
work, he thought, was really all he was doing, 
in Zoséphine’s little inner parlor. 

By and by it was done. The engineer had 
not yet arrived. The storm had delayed work 
in one place and undone work in another, and 
he was detained beyond expectation. But a 
letter said he would come in a day or two 
more, and some maps of earlier surveys, drawn 
by skilled workmen in great New Orleans, 
arrived ; seeing which, Claude blushed for his 
own and fell to work to make them over. 

“Tf at first you not succeed,” said Claude, 

“Try — try aga-a-ain,” responded Margue- 
rite ; “ Bonaventure learn me that poetry ; and 
you?” 

“Yass,” said Claude. He stood looking 
down at his work and not seeing it. What he 
saw was Grande Pointe in the sunset hour of 
a spring day six years gone, the wet, spongy 
margin of a tiny bayou under his feet, the great 
swamp at his back, the leafy undergrowth all 
around; hiscanoe and paddle waiting for him, 
and Bonaventure repeating to him — swamp 
urchin of fourteen—the costliest words of 
kindness—to both of them the costliest — 
that he had ever heard, ending with these 
two that Marguerite had spoken. As he re- 
sumed his work, he said, without lifting his 
eyes: 

. Seem’ to me ’f I could make myself like 
any man in dat whole worl’, I radder make 
myself like Bonaventure. And you?” 














She was so slow to answer that he looked 
at her. Even then she merely kept on sweep- 
ing her fingers slowly and idly back and forth 
on the table, and, glancing down upon them, 
said without enthusiasm: “ Yass,” 

Yet they both loved Bonaventure, each ac- 
cording to knowledge of him. Nor did their 
common likings stop with him. The things 
he had taught Claude to love and seek sud- 
denly became the admiration of Marguerite. 
Aspirations — aspirations ! — began to stir and 
hum in her young heart, and to pour forth like 
waking bees in the warm presence of spring. 
Claude was a new interpretation of life to her; 
as one caught abed by the first sunrise at sea, 
her whole spirit leaped, with unmeasured self- 
reproach into fresh garments and to a new and 
beautiful stature, and looked out upon a wider 
heaven and earth than ever it had seen or de- 
sired to see before. All at once the life was 
more than meat and the body than raiment. 
Presently she sprang to action. In the con- 
vent school, whose white belfry you could see 
from the end of Madame Beausoleil’s balcony, 
whither Zoséphine had sent her after teaching 
her all she herself knew, it had been “the 
mind for knowledge”; now it was “ knowledge 
for the mind.” Mental training and enrich- 
ment had a value, now, never before dreamed 
of. The old school-books were got down, re- 
called from banishment. Nothing ever had 
been hard to learn, and now she found that all 
she seemed to have forgotten merely required, 
like the books, a little beating clear of dust. 

And Claude was there tohelp. “IfC” 
C! “ having a start of one hundred miles, 
travels ””—so and so, and so and so,— “ how 
fast must I travel in order to ”—etc. She can- 
not work the problem for thinking of what it 
symbolizes. As C himself takes the slate, her 
dark eyes, lifted an instant to his, are large with 
painful meaning, for she sees at a glance she 
must travel —if the arithmetical is the true 
answer — more than the whole distance now 
between them. But Claude says there is an 
easy way. She draws her chair closer and 
closer to his; he bows over the problem, and 
she cannot follow his pencil without bending 
her head very close to his — closer — closer — 
until fluffy bits of her black hair touch the thick 
locks on his temples. Look to your child, 
Zoséphine Beausoleil, look to her! Ah! she 
can look; but what can she do? 

She saw the whole matter; saw more than 
merely an unripe girl smitten with the bright 
smile, goodly frame, and bewitching eyes of 
ER. young rustic; saw her heart en- 
obled, her nature enlarged, and all the best 
motives of life suddenly illuminated by the 
presence of one to be mated with whom prom- 
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ised the key-note of all harmonies; promised 
heart-fellowship in the ever-hoping effort to 
lift poor daily existence higher and higher 
out of the dust and into the light. What could 
she say? If great spirits in men or maidens 
went always or only with high fortune, a mere 
Acadian lass, a tavern maiden, were safe 
enough, come one fate or another. If Mar- 
guerite were like many a girl in high ranks 
and low, to whom any husband were a hus- 
band, any snug roof a home, and any living 
life— But what may a maiden do, or a mother 
bid her do, when she looks upon the youth so 
shaped without and within to her young soul’s 
belief in its wants that all other men are but 
beasts of the field and creeping things, and he 
alone Adam? To whom could the widow 
turn? Father, mother ?— Gone to their rest. 
The curé who had stood over her in baptism, 
marriage, and bereavement ?— Called long ago 
to higher dignities and wider usefulness in 
distant fields. O for the presence and coun- 
sel of Bonaventure! It is true, here was Mr. 
Tarbox, so kind and so replete with informa- 
tion; so shrewd and so ready to advise. She 
spurned the thought of leaning on him; and 
yet the oft-spurned thought as often returned. 
Already his generous interest had explored 
her pecuniary affairs, and his suggestions, too 
good to be ignored, had molded them into 
better shape, and enlarged their net results. 
And he could tell how many 8-oz, tacks make 
a pound, and what electricity is, and could 
cure a wart in ten minutes, and recite “ Oh! 
why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
And this evening, the seventh since the storm, 
when for one weak moment she had allowed 
the conversation to drift toward wedlock, he 
had stated a woman’s chances of marrying 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty ; to 
wit: 14% per cent.; and between thirty and 
thirty-five, 15%. 

“ Hah!” exclaimed Zoséphine, her eyes 
flashing as they had not done in many a day, 
“tis not dat way ! — not in Opelousas!” * 

“ Arithmetically speaking!” the statistician 
quickly explained. He ventured to lay a fore- 
finger on the back of herhand, but one glance 
of her eye removed it. “ You see, that ’s merely 
arithmetically considered. Now, of course, 
look at it geographically — why, of course! 
And — why, as to that, there are ladies —” 

Madame Beausoleil rose, left Mr. ‘Tarbox 
holding the yarn, and went down the hall, 
whose outer door had opened and shut. A 
moment Jater she entered the room again. 

“ Claude!” 

Marguerite’s heart sank. Her guess was 
right: the chief engineer had come, And early 
in the morning Claude was gone. 


George W. Cable. 









































Se) HE beginnings of the sugar 
industry in Louisiana are 
somewhat obscure, Even 
Gayarré fails to trace them 
definitely in his faithful and 
picturesque history of the 
State. There is a tradition 
that the Jesuit Fathers in- 
troduced the cane from San Domingo in 1751 
and planted it on ground now occupied by 
the banks and chief commercial houses of 
New Orleans, just north of Canal street. The 
juicy plant was afterwards cultivated in a 
small way for syrup, but attempts to make 
sugar were not successful down to 1795. No 
dependence could be placed on the juice to 
granulate, and after numerous experiments had 
failed, the planters came to the discouraging 
conclusion that the climate of the Mississippi 
delta had an unfavorable influence on the 
cane. The man who finally dispelled this de- 
lusion and showed the way to the development 
of sugar-making into a great industry on the 
rich lowlands of Louisiana was Etienne de 
Boré. A striking character was this De Boré, 
He was born in what was known in the last 
century as the Illinous district of Louisiana, 
a region with vague boundaries which em- 
braced the whole valley of the upper Missis- 
sippi. When he was four years old his parents 
took him back to France, and growing there 
to manhood, he became a member of King 
Louis’ mousquetaire guard, a royal household 
troop to which only nobles could belong, and 
in which every private soldier had the rank 
and pay of captain, while the commander was 
a lieutenant-general. Etienne de Boré might 
have continued to parade at Versailles until 
death or the revolution had cut him off, had 
he not fallen in love with a daughter of Des- 
tréhan, ex-treasurer of Louisiana. His woo- 
ing prospered, and he married the girl in 1771. 
She received as part of her dowry an estate 
described as lying on the left bank of the 
Mississippi six miles above New Orleans, 
The ground is now covered by the suburb 
of Carrollton and by the park in which were 
held the exhibitions of 1884-85 and 1885-86, 
Soon after his marriage the gallant mousque- 
taire put off his uniform, and leaving the gay- 
eties of the court forever, took ship for Amer- 
ica with his wife, and converted himself into a 
plain colonial planter struggling with the prob- 
lem, then a life-and-death one for Louisiana, 
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of finding some crop that could profitably be 
raised on the fat, reeking soil redeemed by 
embankments from the overflow of the great 
river. He tried indigo, like many others, and 
failed. Cotton did not thrive save on the 
then scarcely known uplands north of Red 
River; Indian corn furnished a bread-stuff 
for house use, but had no export value. De 
Boré saw his hopes blasted and his family 
threatened with poverty. In his extremity he 
determined to renew the abandoned effort to 
manufacture sugar. His wife warned him that 
her father had in former years experimented 
with the cane and failed ; she begged him not 
to hazard the little they had Ictt in a hopeless 
undertaking. His friends, too, croaked disas- 
ter. Fortunately, De Boré was no irresolute 
dreamer. Nothing could shake his determi- 
nation. In 1794 he planted a small crop, and 
using all the canes for a second planting, in 
1795 he actually made a quantity of sugar so 
large that he sold it for twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

His grandson Charles Gayarré relates in his 
history of Louisiana that on the day when 
the grinding of the cane was to begin, large 
numbers of the most respectable inhabitants 
gathered at the sugar-house to witness the 
success or failure of the experiment. Would 
the syrup granulate ? Would it be converted 
into sugar? “When the critical moment 
came,” says Gayarré, “the stillness of death 
came among them, each one holding his 
breath and feeling that it was a matter of ruin 
or prosperity for them all. Suddenly the sugar- 
maker cried out with exultation, ‘It granulates!’ 
and the crowd repeated, ‘ It granulates!’ In- 
side and outside of the building one could have 
heard the wonderful tidings flying from mouth 
to mouth, and dying in the distance, as if a 
hundred glad echoes were telling it to one 
another.” A notable man indeed was this De 
Boré, the reader must agree, and well deserv- 
ing of a place in history. When Governor 
Claiborne took possession of ceded Louisiana 
for the American Government, he appointed 
Captain De Boré mayor of New Orleans, as the 
best man to reconcile the Creole population 
with the new state of affairs. 

Probably no important industry in this 
country — certainly none based directly upon 
the tillage of the soil — has suffered such vicis- 
situdes as that of making sugar from the cane. 
The causes of these vicissitudes are two,— 
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first, the absolute dependence of the industry 
upon a protective tariff; and second, the fact 
that the total product of cane sugar in the 
United States is but a drop in the bucket of 
the aggregate sugar-product of the world. 
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There is a small sugar district on the lower 


3razos, in ‘Texas, and a few plantations in 


Alabama and Florida, but the estimated prod- 


uct of all districts outside of Louisiana, is only 
14,000,000 pounds a year. Now let us look 
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Thus while subject to all the fluctuations of 
foreign markets, this product exercises no ap- 
preciable effect in determining prices. If 
the Louisiana crop should be a total failure 
this year, the price of sugar throughout the 
civilized world would not thereby be increased 
a fraction of acent per pound. The Louisiana 
planter can look for no compensation for a 
short crop in higher prices. His contribution 
to the general demand for sweets is relatively 
a very small one. All the cane sugar made 
in the United States during the year 1884 
was 301,712,230 pounds, while we imported 
during the same year a total of 2,641,258,139 
pounds. Thus the home cane-growers only 
supplied about one-ninth of the demand. 
If they should go out of the business at 
once by common accord, our grocers’ bills 
would not apprise us of the change, for for- 
eign sugars would immediately fill the gap in 
the market. 

We Americans are the greatest sugar-eating 
people in the world, and our consumption is 
constantly increasing. It has almost doubled 
since 1867, and is now, including all kinds of 
sweets except glucose and honey, fifty-six 
poundsa year per capitaof the population. Yet 
our domestic sugar-product is not increasing. 
It reached the highest point in 1861, and has 
never since approached the figures of that 
year, Let me say before we get further into 
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at the following table of the annual product 
of Louisiana in hogsheads, to get an idea of 
the great fluctuations the industry has under- 
gone. 


Crop of Hhds, Crop of Hhds. 

1884..... 170,431 1854 . 346,635 
1883. 221,515 1853.... . .449,324 
1882 241,220 1852 321,934 
1881 . 122,982 1851. 2375547 
1880..... .218,314 1850......211,201 
1879 169,972 1849 .... 247,923 
1878 213,221 1848..... 220,000 
1877 127,753 1847 . 240,000 
1876......169,331 1846 140,000 
1875 144,146 1845 186,000 
1874......116,867 1844 200,000 
1873 89,498 1843 100,000 
1872. 108,520 1842 140,000 
1871 . 128,461 1841 90,000 
1870 144,881 1840 . 87,000 
1869 . $7,090 ae 115,000 
1868 84,256 1838 70,000 
BOOT... 265 37,047 1837 .. 65,000 
1866 41,000 1836...... 70,000 
1865 18,070 1835 30,000 
1864 10,387 1834... 100,000 
1863 76,800 1833 75,000 
1862 (no data). 1832 . 70,000 
1861 .459,419 eee 48,000 
1860 . 228,753 1828 . 88,000 
1859 . .221,840 1827 . 71,000 
1858... . 362,296 1826. . . 45,000 
1857 279,097 1825 30,000 
1856 73,296 1824. 32,000 
1855 231,427 1823 30,000 


Some of the fluctuations observed in the 


the subject, that the Louisiana product of above table were occasioned by unfavorable 
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seasons; others by the effect of tariff legisla- 
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tion. It will be seen that there was on the 
whole a steady progress until 1833. This was 
due to the Clay Tariff of 1816, which levied a 
duty of 3 cents per pound on foreign sugars. 
In 1832 the duty was reduced to 2% cents, 
and this blow was so severely felt that, of 700 
plantations worked in 1833, 166 were aban- 
doned during the ensuing 4 years’ operation of 
the new tariff. The industry revived and en- 
joyed a period of great prosperity, which cul- 
minated in the Civil War. This period was 
the golden age of Louisiana, and the older 
people always speak of it with a sigh of regret. 
It was then that the Louisiana sugar-planters 
became the most cultivated, proud, and luxuri- 
ous class in all the South. Their great white 
mansions, standing in groves of magnolias 
and orange-trees, on the shores of rivers and 
bayous, were the scenes of a lavishly generous 
hospitality. ‘The wealth drawn from the soil 
by the slave labor under their control was 
poured into the lap of New Orleans with 
liberal hand, and made of that city a place 
of great commercial activities, and at the 
same time a social and intellectual capital 
whose influence was felt throughout the Gulf 
States. 

The war changed all that. The slave-labor 
system, on which the sugar industry rested, was 
destroyed. Hostile armies ravaged the sugar 
districts. Houses were burned, mills destroyed, 
and the cane-fields grew upto weeds. In 1864 
only five thousand tons of sugar were made in 
Louisiana. With the return of peace, however, 
the planters, always a peculiarly intelligent 
and enterprising class, courageously set to 
work to rebuild their broken fortunes. They 
were greatly aided by the tariff of 1864, by 
which Congress generously accorded a pro- 
tective duty of three cents per pound on sugar, 
at a time when the rebellion was at its height, 
and nearly all the sugar planters were in the 
ranks of the rebel armies. Under the stimulus 
of this tariff, the production of sugar rapidly 
increased, until it reached 75,000 tons in 
1870. Then the changeful tariff policy of a 
changeful Congress brought a fresh disaster. 
Down went the duty to an average of two 
cents per pound, and down went the crop from 
75,000 tons in 1870 to 45,000 in 1873. The 
value of plantation property fell one-half, and 
two-thirds of the sugar 
commission houses of 
New Orleans went 
into bankruptcy. . 

In 1875 the duty 
was advanced to an 
average of 214 cents, 
and the production 
increased to 110,000 
tons in 1880, 120,000 
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in 1882, and 128,000 in 1884. Butnow arose a 
new menace to the much-vexed industry. ‘The 
German Government stimulated the produc- 
tion of beet-sugar by a law which in effect 
gave a large bounty on all sugar exported. 
‘The beets were taxed at the rate of 16 marks 
per 1000 kilograms, and a drawback of 20.80 
marks given on each 100 kilograms of sugar 
exported. Now, as 1ooo kilograms of beets 
will produce too kilograms of sugar, the 
bounty on the sugar exported amounted to 
4.80 marks per kilogram. An enormous in- 
crease of the German output resulted. It 
went up from 644,775 tons in 1881-82, to 
1,150,000 tons in 1884-85. A very large part 
of this increased production was thrown up- 
on the American market. Our importations 
of European beet-sugar in 1884 were double 
those of 1883, and twelvefold what they were 
in 1882. The price of sugar fell so low that 
the Louisiana planter, even with the 2% 
cents duty in his favor, could only save him- 
self from actual loss on his crop by practic- 
ing the closest economies in its production. 
Many of the Cuban planters were ruined. It 
is said that, after paying freight, brokerage, 
and other expenses connected with marketing 
their crops, there remained to the Cuban only 
about a cent a pound to meet the cost of pro- 
ducing it. 

At the date this article is written (March, 
1886) the situation is improving. A reaction 
has followed the artificial stimulus given to 
beet-sugar making by government bounties. 
Besides, the German law soon expires by lim- 
itation, and the beet-sugar producers will be 
thrown back upon the old law, not so favor- 
able to exporting. In Louisiana the planters 
feel renewed confidence, believing that the 
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worst of their struggle with beet-sugar is over 
and that they have a fair chance for moderate- 
ly profitable operations in future, if Congress 
will not diminish the advantage they now de- 
rive from the tariff. 

The seeker after information concerning 
the cane-sugar industry in Louisiana is aston- 
ished at the outset of his researches by the 
significant fact that the acreage planted in 
cane has not increased during the past quar- 
ter of a century, but has, on the contrary, de- 
creased. This is a statement that can be made 
of no other important agricultural crop pro- 
duced in the United States. It cannot be 
said that it is due to the destruction of the 
system of slave labor, nor to any local pecul- 
iarity of climate or population. The cotton 
crop of the State has increased; so has the 
rice crop, which is cultivated on the same 
kind of land which grows the cane and in the 
same parishes. It is true that cane planting 
and grinding require a stricter and more sys- 
tematic labor organization than raising cotton 
or rice, but experienced planters now get as 
good results per acre with free labor as they 
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formerly did with slave. 
Mr. John Dymond, one of 
the largest planters in the 
State and one of the best- 
informed men on all mat- 
ters concerning the sugar 
industry, says that Loui- 


siana has the capacity 
economically to produce 
500,000 tons of sugar a 
year, which is about four 
times her present produc- 
tion. ‘Then why does not 
the annual product in- 
crease with the rapidly 
increasing consumption 
of sugar? The reason is 
that the  sugar-planter 
stands on quite a different 
footing from the cotton- 
planter or the wheat- 
farmer. He must produce 
his staple in competition 
with theslave, coolie, peon, 
and other low grades of 
labor employed in its cult- 
ure in other countries. He 
could not produce it at all 
save for the heavy tax on 
imported sugars levied by 
our tariff schedules. He 
can feel no certainty that 
this tax will not be varied 
to his serious detriment, if 
not to his absolute ruin, at 
any meeting of Congress. 
Consequently he is not willing to take the 
risk of opening new plantations or enlarging 
old ones. In fact he only continues in the 
business because he knows of no other way 
to utilize his fertile acres. Making sugar is 
his trade. He loves it and is unwilling to 
abandon it. Its very uncertainty has a fas- 
cination for him. Besides, it combines manu- 
facturing with agriculture, and thus develops 
intellectual faculties not much called into 
play in ordinary farming. The planter must 
have the machinery and appliances for grind- 
ing the cane and converting the juice into 
sugar and molasses, and must understand 
their economical use. If he is unskillful, his 
product will not bring as much into one or 
two cents per pound as that of his skillful 
neighbor. ‘To be successful he must also un- 
derstand the management of labor, the pur- 
chase of supplies, the marketing of his prod- 
uct, and the diking and draining of his land. 
He must, therefore, be farmer, manufacturer, 
merchant, and civil engineer combined. I have 
said that the sugar-planters of Louisiana are 
a peculiarly intelligent class. They could not 
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be otherwise without going to the wall. It is 
not a business for dull, unprogressive men. 
These planters have an association which sup- 
ports an experimental farm, where new vari- 
eties of cane are raised, new machinery tried, 
and the best scientific knowledge put into 
practice. They are a force in the politics of 
the State strong enough to defeat, recently, 
for reélection a United States senator, because 
he was willing to uphold the sugar tariff as a 
revenue tariff only, and not asa tariff based on 
the principle of protection. ‘The planters saw 
that if there was to be no principle of national 
policy underlying the sugar duty they were 
liable at any time to be ruined by the reduc- 
tion of the duty to a point where it would yield 
the most revenue. Evidently, they said, the 


duty would produce more money to the ‘T'reas- 
ury if placed just below the figure which would 
enable the Louisiana planter to compete with 
foreign sugars. 

The reader who has no interest in sugar 
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other than as a consumer, will, I apprehend, 
be ready by this time to ask whether it is 
worth while to maintain by a high protective 
tariff an industry not indigenous and not capa- 
ble, after nearly a hundred years of existence, 
of standing alone. Now let us hear the planter’s 
argument for a protective tariff on his prod- 
uct. First, he says that cane-growing is not 
a forced and unnatural industry. The cane is 
not indigenous in this country, but neither is 
wheat nor oats nor cotton. There is no greater 
danger of frost injuring the cane crop of Loui- 
siana than there is of its injuring the corn crop 
of Illinois. After a century of cultivation the 
cane may well claim to be a fully naturalized 
crop. Second, he argues that no tax by which 
money is raised to support the Federal Gov- 
ernment is fairer or less onerous than the tar- 
iff on sugar. The rich use the most sugar and 
thus pay the heaviest tax per capita, but all 
pay something, as is just, because all are pro 
tected and benefited by the Government. In 
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fact the sugar tariff.is the only natural tax 
which is distributed over the whole body of 
the population. ‘The annual consumption of 
raw sugar in this country is about 56 pounds 
At an average 


per capita of the population. 





assumed a certain responsibility in the prem- 
ises which it cannot honestly throw off. In 
other words, it has no right to ruin a large 
class of its citizens who have placed confi- 
dence in the continuance of a policy long 
since become settled and tra- 
ditional. It isin honor bound, 
say the planters, either to 
maintain a duty on foreign 
sugars at a point high enough 
to enable them to compete 
with such sugars in our home 
markets, or to compensate 
them for the losses which 
would result from the aban- 
donment of the protective 
policy. 

Finally they draw an affect- 
ing picture of the ruin and 
desolation that would come 
upon the richest districts of 
Louisiana if the sugar inter- 
ests should be destroyed. 
There is only one other crop 
besides the cane adapted to 
the alluvial lands of the State, 
and that is rice. It would not 
be practicable or profitable to 
convert more than a small 
part of the area now cultiva- 
ted in cane into rice planta- 
tions. Rice can only be grown 
where there are economical 
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of 2% cents per pound duty, the increased 
cost by reason of the tariff is $1.40 per indi- 
vidual. ‘The duty paid on foreign sugars for 
the year ending June 3oth, 1884, was in round 
numbers $48,000,000, and the benefit derived 
by the Louisiana planters from the duty was 
about $7,000,000. At the same time the 
planters of the Sandwich Islands received, in 
effect, a bounty from our Government of over 
$3,000,000 by the admission of their sugar 
duty free. ‘Thus the United States practically 
gave nearly half as much to aid the cane- 
sugar industry in a foreign country as it did 
to foster it in our own State of Louisiana. 
The next point in the argument is that the 
Government, having for nearly a hundred 
years encouraged the investment of capital 
in sugar-planting by a protective tariff, has 








facilities for flooding the land. 
The greater part of the agri- 
, os cultural area below Red River 
would be abandoned if cane- 
planting could no longer be 
carried on. ‘The levees could 
not be kept up, and the coun- 
try would become a swampy 
wilderness. New Orleans 
would be ruined as a commer- 
cial city, the richest parishes in the State would 
be plunged into poverty and misery, and many 
thousands of people would die from starva- 
tion. In time the negroes who might survive 
the calamity would make shift to live by rais- 
ing corn and potatoes on lands not requiring 
levee protection ; but nothing could restore 
the former prosperity of the lowlands: they 
would fall into a condition of semi-barbarism, 
like the coast districts of Central America. 
The area of land now cultivated in cane, in 
Louisiana, is about 170,000 acres. It is no 
greater than is embraced in an average prai- 
rie county in Dakota or Nebraska; but it is 
stretched out in narrow strips along the banks 
of the Mississippi. and of the numerous bay- 
ous, which serv’ «s escape-pipes for the waters 
of the great rivers, and in reality comprises 
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more than half the tillable soil in the lower 
half of the State. While a wheat-raising coun- 
ty in the North-west supports only 10,000 or 
15,000 people at the most, this sugar country 
supports half the population of Louisiana, On 
the plantations it maintains 300,000 souls ; 
and it is but a moderate estimate, to say that 
there are 150,000 more supported by transpor- 
tation and the manufacture and sale of sup- 
plies used upon the plantations. An acre of 
wheat does not, on the average, produce more 
than $15; an acre of cotton will not average 
$30; but an acre of cane turns out a product 
in sugar and molasses which at the present 
low prices will bring from $75 to $100. 

No important product of our national indus- 
try, with the possible exception of iron, has 
suffered such a fall in value in recent years as 
sugar. The grade of sugar which in 1869 sold 
in New Orleans for 151 cents per pound, 
sold in the same city in 1884 for 4% cents. 
It is wonderful that the planting interest man- 
aged to resist anni- 
hilation under such 
disastrous _—_condi- 
tions. That it still 
survives is an evi- 
dence of the courage 
and energy of the 
men engaged in it, 
and of its inherent 
vitality. The Loui- 
siana planters have 
increased the yield 
of cane by better til- 
lage and the intro- 
duction of new vari- 
eties, and at the 
same time have in- 
creased the yield of 
sugar per ton of cane 
by greater care in the 
manufacturing proc- 
esses and by the use 
ofimproved machin- 
ery. Labor, which 
is 70 per cent. of the 
expense of produc- 
ing sugar, costs them 
as much, and in most 
plantations more, 
than in 1869. ‘They 
still believe, howev- 
er, that the country 
has the capacity of 
furnishing all the 
sweets consumed by 
its people, and think 
it would do so in two 
or three decades if a 
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nent tariff policy were adopted by Congress, 
and if there should be no efforts on the part 
of the Government to bring in Mexican, West 
Indian, and Hawaiian sugars free, under the 
operations of special commercial treaties. Why, 
they ask, should our statesmen be willing to 
destroy a home industry, now producing 
20,000,000 a year, for the sake of securing 
eens or $10,000,000 of foreign trade ? 
Our interstate trade is more valuable than 
any foreign trade. Louisiana now buys with 
the money her sugar brings more food prod- 
ucts, manufactured goods, than Mexico and 
the West Indies combined. If all her alluvial 
lands were cultivated, and also the much 
greater area in Texas favorable to cane-grow- 
ing, the sugar interest would develop a com- 
merce of $200,000,000, most of which would 
go to the Northern States for clothing, machin- 
ery, coal, grain, and cured meats. 
If the reader has now in mind a few cardi- 
nal points about the cane-sugar industry and 
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its relations to the general government, let us 
go on board one of the sugar-boats that carry 
supplies to the plantations on rivers and bayous 
and bring the crops to New Orleans. ‘The ar- 
tist and the writer thread their way through 
the French market with its polyglot chatter, 
its fragrant coffee-stands, and its queer medley 
of meats and calicoes, fish, oranges, and toys, 
and passing the open many-gabled sugar-sheds, 
come out on the broad levee. A group of steam- 
boats lie with their noses against the bank. 
These are the sugar-boats, and this particular 
portion of the city’s great protecting embank- 
ment is called the sugar levee. 
There is a mild stir of business 
upon the levee in the way of 
weighing and testing barrels of 
sugar, and a good many people, 
black, white, and yellow, saunter 
about as if they had nothing in 
particular on their minds. We are 
bound for the Lower Coast. The 
country on both sides of the Mis- 
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sissippi from New 
Orleans up to the 
mouth of the Red 
River is known as 
the Upper Coast ; 
that below the city 
down to the Jet- 
ties, as the Lower 
Coast. Was it a 
tribute to the might 
of the great river, 
this use by the early French 
settlers of a name for its banks 
usually applied to the shores of the 

sea? They did not say “s bords du 
Mississippi, as they would say “es dords 
du Seine, but always /es cétes du Mississippi. 
We make choice between the Daisy, a pre- 
posterously small and dirty boat, which car- 
ries the mail, and is therefore bound to make 
good time, and a large and reputable looking 
craft called the A/vin, which transports freight 
and stops at every plantation named on her 
manifest, preferring the latter. She does not 
start until an hour after her advertised time 
of leaving. Nobody grumbles or seems to 
think this extraordinary. It is the way of the 
country. Captain, mate, and clerk stand at 
the shore end of the long landing-stage, chat- 
ting and laughing, while keeping a desultory 
outlook for a belated passenger or dray-load 
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of freight. Finally the A/vin backs out from 
between the other boats and begins a voyage 
en zigzag, crossing and recrossing the river 
more times than any one cares to keep 
account of, to land at plantations on one 
bank and the other. Every time the boat 
lands she must make a great circle so as 
to get her bows against the rushing yellow 
current. A great deal more space is trav- 
ersed in these zigzags and curves than in a 
direct line down the river, so that we are 
all the afternoon making twenty-eight miles. 
But what matter? Is not the February air 
as mild as that of a Northern May, and 
does not the warm breeze bring grateful 
odors of the new-plowed earth, the bud- 
ding cane, the orange groves, and the delli- 
cate green foliage of the willows and cypress? 
Besides we see in our leisurely progress 
much of the life of the plantations,— the 
gangs of negroes with plows and hoes, and 
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UNLOADING 


the great cane-carts carrying the plant cane to 
the freshly tilled fields. Our boat is a traveling 
storehouse of curiously mixed merchandise. At 
one plantation we put off a consignment of 
crackers, at another a baby’s cradle, at another 
amule. Before the bows touch the bank a row 
of roustabouts stand on the plank, one with a 
barrel, another with a bag of fertilizer, a third 
with a box or bale—eight or ten of them 
ready to rush ashore. ‘The moment the 
last article is landed, the mate shouts “ get 
aboard” and “ hoist away,” and up goes the 
great plank into the air while the crew comes 
running in. 
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At night the landing scenes are still more 
picturesque. The electric headlight suddenly 
irradiates a few rods of the levee, causing a 
negro cabin, the colonnaded mansion of a 
planter, or the dingy walls of a sugar-house to 
flash out of the obscurity for a moment, and 
then to relapse into the surrounding blackness. 
The boat feels her way with the light to the 
landing-places, and when she stops for a few 
moments, to put a passenger or a box ashore, 
the illuminated scene on the levee seems to 
have been conjured out of chaos and black 
night for our momentary wonder. 

We go ashore at Belair, a plantation cele- 
brated for its careful and systematic field 
work. ‘The planter is waiting upon the levee 
for his guests. ‘wo negroes seize our portman 
teaux, and we are shown the way to an old-fash- 
ioned, square house, completely surrounded 
on all sides and on both floors by broad 
galleries supported by columns. It stands 
in perilous proximity to the menacing yellow 
flood of the river, and the owner explains its 
need of repairs by saying that as the water is 
eating into the land in front of it at the rate 
of seven feet a year, it must soon fall into the 
Stream, which is a hundred feet deep at this 
VoL. XXXV.—17. 
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point. He does not, therefore, think it worth 
while to spend any money on the old structure. 
After supper we go to the store. ‘The store is 
usually the center of the business life and of 
much of the social life of a plantation. It is 
owned by the planter, who keeps in it a stock 
of clothing, provisions, and knick-knacks to 
supply his laborers. A book account is kept 
with each head of a family, and a settlement 
made on every weekly or monthly pay-day. 
We find a score of negro men and boys in the 
store listening to the music of an accordion, 
a fiddle, and a triangle, and with some little 
coaxing and the promise of a quarter to the 
best dancer we succeed in getting up an amus- 
ing competitive double-shuffle and heel-and-toe 
dance. ‘The contestants, who have been toil- 
ing in the fields all day, throw off their coats 
and get down to the work with evident rel- 
ish, amid shouts of “ Hi! hi!” “ Go in, Jim!” 
“You, dah, Gawge!” and “ Let youssef out, 
Mose!” and clapping of hands on knees from 
the delighted sable spectators. When the fun 
begins to get monotonous I manage to have 
a talk with an intelligent old negro named 
Squire, who was a “ driver” in slave days and 
is still a * driver ’’ — not of mules, be it under- 
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stood, but of men. A “ driver” is the foreman 
ofa gang of laborers. On some plantations 
the title of foreman is coming into use, the 
negroes objecting to the old word, I ask Squire 
if the field hands do as much work in a day 
as they did in slave times. “ Nuffin like it, 
boss,” he replies; ‘‘ befo’ de wah, de plow gang 
had to be in de field long befo’ sun up, all 
drawn up in line and ebery man a-hold of his 
plow, waitin’ foh de first daylight to start. 
And de hoe gang was dah, ebery man a-lean- 
in’ on his hoe, ready to start at de word jist as 
soon as dey could rightly see de rows of cane.” 

“Ifaman did not keep up his row, what 
did you do?” 

“ Give him a lick wid de whip. Dat mostly 
brought him to his senses. Times is not what 
dey was, boss.” The old man evidently re- 
grets the days when his authority as driver 
enabled him to give a lazy fellow a whipping. 

Next morning we are up in good sea- 
son, but our host has been in the sad- 
dle since six, starting the field work 
for the day. After breakfast we 
all mount and ride out over 
the smooth plantation 
roads to see the gangs 
at work. The place 
fronts for three miles 
on the river, and ex- 
tends back about a 
mile to the swamp. 
There are more than 
twenty-five miles of 
roads upon it. 
About a thou- 
sand acres are 
under cultiva- 
tion. The great 
enemy of the 
planters in all 
lower Louisi- 
ana is water. 
They must con- 
stantly be on their 
guard against it, 
throwing up their de- 
fenses in front and rear 
in the form of strong dikes; 
keeping open with constant 
labor a checkerboard system of 
drainage ditches and pumping out 
into the swamp the water that falls as 
rain or soaks through from the river. Belair 
has two protection levees on the swamp side, 
so that if one is overflowed a defense can be 
made on the second line. In sugar-culture an 
enormous amount of labor must be expended 
in diking and ditching that has no direct re- 
sult in the production of the crop. 

How delightful is a February morning in 
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these warm lowlands! ‘lhe atmosphere is like 
that in Corot’s pictures, misty, vague, and 
dreamy. ‘The gigantic live-oaks seem like 
ghosts of trees. ‘The figures of men and ani- 
mals moving across the shrouded fields against 
the gray sky loom up into strangely exagge- 
rated proportions. A soft breeze blows from 
the Gulf. The line of faint green on the hori- 
zon shows that the cypress-trees in the swamp 
are beginning to put on their spring colors. 
Flocks of noisy blackbirds are holding mass 
meetings on the new-plowed ground and pas- 
sing resolutions in favor of immediate migra- 
tion to the North. : 

Let us follow in their sequence the processes 
of planting. First is the uncovering with plows 
of the furrows in which the seed-cane has been 
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buried since last fall, the pulling it out of the 
ground with great iron hooks attached to poles, 
and the loading it into carts. In the “ hook- 
ing-up” gang I observe two white men work- 
ing with the negroes. They are Spaniards 
from the Zerre aux Baufs country, the other 
side of the swamps. There are two others who 
are neither whites nor negroes. They have a 
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brown complexion, high cheek- 
bones, regular features, and 
straight black hair. ‘These are 
“Manilla men”—natives of 
the Philippine Islands. The 
curiously mixed population of 
lower Louisiana includes two 
or three thousand of them. 

Big stout carts with broad- 
tired wheels haul the resurrect- 
ed canes to the field prepared 
for planting. Here a gang of 
women called “droppers” take 
up the canes by armfuls and 
drop them in heaps at inter- 
vals beside the furrows. They 
are placed in the furrows by 
other women called “ planters.” 
Another gang passes along the 
furrows and chops up the canes 
with rude hatchet-like knives. 
The object of this is to give 
the weak eyes a chance to draw 
strength from the stalk which 
would otherwise be absorbed 
by those which have already 
a good start. About six tons 
of cane go to the planting of 
an acre. One acre of seed- 
cane will plant three acres, and 
as the planting must be done 
every third year, one-ninth of 
the crop average of a planta- 
tion must be given up to seed- 
cane. When the seed-cane is 
cut in the fall, the stalks are 
laid between the rows of stubble and covered 
with a plow run on each side. 

After the canes are laid and cut, they are 
covered with plows or with a machine called 
a rotary hoe, and the ground is then rolled to 
press the dirt close to the sprouting eyes. The 
first crop is called plant-cane. Next year the 
cane sprouts from the stubble, and 1s called 
first ratoons. The second year it sprouts 
again, and is called second ratoons. The third 
year the stubble is plowed up and the ground 
sowed with field peas, which recuperates the 
land, as clover does Northern farms. The 
fourth year it is again put in plant-cane. A 
good yield to the acre is 25 tons of plant-cane, 
20 of first ratoons, and 15 of second ratoons. 
On the Upper Coast, above New Orleans, it is 
customary to let the stubble ratoon but once. 
In Cuba it often ratoons six successive years, 
but the cane becomes constantly more woody 
and poorer in saccharine matter. 

In the stubble-fields the first spring, work 
consists in “ barring off,’ or moving the dirt 
away from the roots of the cane with plows 
and hoes, to permit the light and air to hasten 
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the germinating of the ratoons. By the mid- 
dle of April there should be a good “ stand” 
of the young sprouts. ‘Then the dirt is worked 
back toward the rows, and there is constant 
cultivation with the plow till about the rst of 
July, when the crop is “laid by.” No more 
work is done on it till the cutting begins in 
September. Now the caneis so high that a man 
driving a mule is lost to sight between the rows. 
Soon it will be tall enough to swallow up a 
man on horseback. The rows are usually 
seven feet apart and always run parallel with 
the ditches — that is, from the river or bayou 
toward the swamp. July and August was 
formerly the time for cutting wood in the 
swamps to run the sugar-mill during the grind- 
ing season, but now most plantations burn 
coal. The crop being “made,” the planter 
feels that he can relax his vigilance, and if he 
has the means, he goes off to the North with 
his family to escape the two hottest months 
of the year in Louisiana and build up his 
health in a less enervating climate. 

The field hands work steadily, but in a rather 
leisurely way. I am struck by the strong mus- 
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cular build of many of the men and women 
and the easy, cheerful way in which they go 
about their tasks. ‘The women only do field 
work during the planting and grinding sea- 
sons. The rest of the time they look after 
their simple household duties. ‘There is a good 
deal of light work on a plantation for the 
children, so that they become helps to their 
parents as soon as they are eight or ten years 
old. The ordinary wage of a man is 75 cents 
per day, and of a woman 65. But during the 
cutting and grinding period, which embraces 
three months of a year, the men earn $1 to 
$1.25 for regular hours and usually make ex 
tra pay by overwork. In no part of the South 
do the negroes seem to be as well off as on 
the sugar plantations: there is a common say- 
ing that it takes fourteen months’ work in a 
year to make a sugar crop. An industrious 
man can actually earn fourteen months’ wages 
between the rst of January and the 31st of 
December. Each family gets a house and a 
garden-patch rent free, and on many 
plantations is allowed to keep chickens 
and pigs. Their fuel is cut in the swamp 
or picked up from the abundant drift- 
wood cast ashore by the river. The cli- 
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need be spent for clothes. A thrifty 
negro family will always manage, how- 
ever, to have presentable garments 
for Sunday wear, and the women 
can usually gratify their love for 
bright ribbons and cheap flashy 
jewelry. 

We ride back in the rear of the 
plantation to see the huge drain- 
age-wheel driven by steam, lazily 
lifting the yellow water from the 
canal on its broad arms up to 
the level of the bayou that leads 
to the swamp. We pass a group 
of houses inhabited by Spaniards, 
where moss is drying on the pal- 
ings and yellow-faced children 
are tumbling about the door- 
yards,—* Built for tenant farm- 
ers who worked ground on 4 oe 
shares,” explained the planter, ° ary 


pointing to the cottages, “ but aN 


the system did not succeed. 
The tenants were not willing to 
share the hardships of a bad 
year,and when they got less money by reason 
of a short crop, they accused me of cheating 
them. I now let the cottages to white labor- 
ers employed for wages on the place.” 

“Is there much white labor seeking employ- 
ment on sugar estates ?” 

“More and more every year —principally 
Germans and Italians. Thrifty people they 
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are too; very poor when they come from the 
old country, but soon getting ahead.” 

Now the tones of the big plantation-bell are 
heard across the broad, level fields. All the 
gangs stop work, and people and animals go 
trooping to the quarters for dinner, the fore- 
man of each gang going ahead to prevent the 
men from racing the mules. As we ride home- 
wards, the planter talks of the great part re- 
ligion plays in the lives of the negroes, and 
of the survival of old heathen superstitions. 
Some time ago the negroes took a dislike to 
the overseer, and sent to the city for a con- 
jurer to come down and “ Voodoo” him. The 
conjurer undertook to rid them of the over- 
seer for $30, but finally came down in his 
demand to $2.50. An investigation showed 
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f Me that the only thing he did was to 


place at night on the doorstep of 
the overseer’s house some white 
powder with two black hairs crossed upon 
it. The negroes questioned would not say 
whether they expected the overseer to die, 
or only to leave the place. ‘The Voodoo man 
had merely told them that they would “ get 
shut of him.” 

Our next visit was to Magnolia plantation, 
the sugar estate farthest down the river of 
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any now worked. Below it all the cultivated 
land is in small rice-farms. 

The Magnolia sugar-house is generally 
known in Louisiana as having the best ma- 
chinery and all the new processes. It is not 
much imitated, for two reasons: First, the 
conservatism of the older class of planters, 
which leads them to stick to the methods they 
understand, and second, the fact that the busi- 
ness of sugar-making has not been sufficiently 
profitable in recent years to enable planters of 
moderate capital to purchase new apparatus. 
They are obliged to hold on to their old pans 
and kettles, for want of money to buy new. 
Let us now go into the great irregular brick 
building, with its three tower-like chimneys 
and its general big-factory air, which contains 
the sugar-making plant, promising at the start 
to go through hastily, and not to bore the 
reader with details about machinery, or with 
the fine scientific points of the business. A 
sugar-planter will talk to you by the hour, 
about percentages of sucrose, and glucose, 
inverted crystallization, degrees of vacuum, 
and polariscope tests, until your brain takes in 
only a confusion of words and figures. First 
the owner of “ Magnolia” calls attention to 
his bagasse-burner, which makes more than 
half the steam used to run the mill. Formerly 
the bagasse, which is the cane after it has 
parted with as much of its juice as the mill 
will extract, was either burned in a furnace 
to get rid of it, or thrown out on the levee to 
help fight off the river from eating away the 
bank, Now every economically managed mill 
burnsit to make steam, by the aid of the draught 
of an enormous chimney. ‘The best method 





is to burn it on grates, under which air is 
forced by a blower. 

The canes, hauled in the big carts from 
the fields, are dumped upon an endless band 
and carried into the mill, usually direct to the 
big iron rollers, but at Magnolia first to a 
“shredder.” ‘There are only two shredders in 
the State, the machine being a new invention. 
Its revolving teeth chew up the cane into 
pulp. The pulp and juice fall upon a rubber 
apron which carries them to the mill; grind- 
ing is simply squeezing between three or 
four sets of iron rollers. Now the juice runs 
in a trough to a strainer, where a woman 
gathers up now and then the shreds of cane 
remaining and takes them back to the mill. 
Next the juice is pumped into an iron cylinder 
called the * juice-heater,” and heated with ex- 
haust steam to 190°. ‘This is a new process, 
not much in use. Next it runs into the clari- 
fiers or defecators, which are large iron vats 
with rows of steam pipes at the bottom. Here 
slacked quicklime is added, which brings to 
the top all impurities, to be skimmed off into 
a division of the pan at the end. The juice is 
then boiled and “ brushed ” with a long paddle 
until the bubbles become white, when it is 
allowed to settle for fifteen minutes. ‘There is 
a side operation for saving the sugar in the 
skimmings by putting them through filter 
presses. 

In the advanced process at Magnolia the 
juice next goes through bone-black filters in- 
stead of to the ordinary settling-tanks, to set- 
tle for six orseven hours. A filter is a big iron 
drum containing ten thousand pounds ofanimal 
bone-black. The “char” must be washed with 
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hot water every two days and dried in a kiln. 
After filtering, the juice, still thin as when first 
pressed from the cane, goes to the “ double 
effects.” ‘This is a new apparatus, resembling 
two upright boilers of a portable engine. Each 
cupola-like machine contains five hundred 
tubes in which the juice is boiled ina vacuum 
by exhaust steam. ‘The usual plan is to boil in 
an open cylindrical pan, having coils of steam 
pipe at the bottom. Now the juice goes to 
fresh filters and next to the vacuum-pan, which 
is not a pan, but a big iron cupola-shaped 
cylinder, with an apparatus for exhausting 


iron pan in which steel arms revolve. Next the 
“masse cuite” falls into the “ centrifugals,” 
which are small drums holding about 120 
pounds of sugar. Within the drum is a wire 
screen basket revolving at the rate of 1600 
turns per minute. ‘The centrifugal force throws 
out the molasses through the wire network 
and leaves the sugar. Perfectly clear water is 
then spurted into the drum from a syringe. 
This water is thrown out through the sugar, 
washing out the remaining coloring matter. 
The motion of the centrifugal is now stopped 
and the sugar let out of a trap in the bottom 
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the air and multitudinous coils of steam pipe. 
This is the process requiring most skill. The 
chief sugar-maker attends to it himself, watch- 
ing his vacuum-gauge and thermometer care- 
fully, and testing every few minutes his boil- 
ing mass by drawing out a tube which does 
not break the vacuum. He seeks to keep the 
temperature down to 130°. If it is too high 
some of the sucrose will “invert” or “cara- 
mel” into glucose, and the proportion of 
sugar will be lessened. First, he fills the pan 
only in part. ‘Then when he sees fine granula- 
tions of sugar against the light in his test-tube, 
he admits more juice, and thus builds up the 
grains little by little to larger size. When suf- 
ficiently boiled, the thick syrup is called the 
“masse cuite.” The “strike” is now done, 
air is admitted to the pan, and the contents 
are run off into the “ mixer,”—a huge oblong 





into a screw conveyer, from which a bucket 
band carries it to a big bin. A man stands in 
the bin and shovels the sugar, as if it were 
wheat, into a tube under which the barrels 
are placed one by one to receive it. 

This first product of the sugar-mill is called 
“firsts,” and is the whitest and best sugar. 
The molasses is boiled again in the vacuum- 
pan, goes again through the centrifugals, and a 
light-brown sugar called“ seconds” results. Yet 
again the remaining molasses goes through 
the pans, but the “ masse cuite” is now sticky 
and stringy, and will not yield its sugar to the 
centrifugals. It is put into iron tanks on 
wheels, called “ wagons,” each of which holds 
about 2500 pounds, and wheeled into the hot- 
room. ‘The temperature here is from go° to 
100°, Here the wagons stand in closely 
packed rows for thirty days. The mass is now 
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very stiffand waxy. Itisnext thrown 
into the boiler, stirred up well and 
put into the centrifugals, with cold 
water, which washes out the mo- 
lasses. The final remainder of sugar 
is called “ thirds,” and is of a dark- 
brown color. ‘Theseparated molasses 
is of a very poor quality, and sells for 
only about thirteen cents a gallon. 
Distillers use it to make alcohol, and 
the glucose manufacturers buy it to 
give a cane-flavor to their glucose 
syrup. 

By the improved processes I have 
thus described about 78 per cent. of 
the weight of the cane is extracted in 
juice, whereas the average extrac- 
tion in Louisiana is only about 63 
per cent. The best five roller-mills 
get about 70 per cent., the addi- 
tional 8 per cent. being due to the 
use of the shredder. The new proc- 
esses give about 160 pounds of sugar 
from a ton of cane, the average of 
the State being only 100 pounds. In 
1885 Magnolia plantation averaged 
163 pounds from aton of cane. The 
sucrose of the crop of 1885 was about 
11 per cent. less than that of 1884, 
but the sugar yield was increased 
6 pounds to the ton of cane by 
improved manufacture. To some 
extent the low amount of sugar 
produced by old methods is com- 
pensated for by the greater amount 
and better quality of the molasses, 
but as molasses is worth only 2 
cents a pound, when sugar brings from 4% 
to 6, there is no possible economy in holding 
on to the old processes. 


A suGar plantation is divided by main 
ditches and roads into sections known in some 
parishes as “cuts,” in others as “ strips,” and 
in still others as “blocks.” ‘These have names 
familiar to all the people on the place. At 
Magnolia they talk of the “ Polly Garden Strip,” 
the “ Molly Shanty Strip,” the “ North Front 
Strip,” the “ Big Oak Strip,” etc. Each of these 
sections is subdivided by small ditches into 
fields containing an average of about twenty- 
five acres. Every well-managed plantation is 
carefully mapped, and the planter, running his 
eye over the map in his office, will tell you just 
what fields are in plant-cane, in stubble-cane, 
or in cow-peas. He plans his operations on 
his map as a general does a campaign. It is 
a stirring, fascinating business, which keeps 
aman on the alert, mentally and physically, 
and develops the most intelligent type of the 
country gentleman to be found in the South. 
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WASH-DAY IN THE QUARTERS. 


The cane-cutting season begins the rst of 
October. It would be advantageous to wait 
longer, for the canes are constantly sweetening 
their juices, but there is danger that the crop 
may not all be harvested before the frosts 
come. In Cuba, where there is no frost, the 
planter can continue to cut and grind until 
the new sap begins to flow in the stalks. Not 
infrequently it happens that a Louisiana planter 
raises more cane than he can work up in his 
mill before the cold weather of January sets 
in. The next year he reduces his acreage. 
The amount of land he can cultivate must 
depend on the capacity of his mill. 

A great deal of sugar is still made in Loui 
siana by the old open-kettle process, wasteful 
as itis, for the simple reason that the planters 
cannot afford to buy new apparatus. ‘This old 
process is substantially the same as was in use 
at the beginning of the century. Five or six 
big cast-iron kettles of graduated size are 
arranged in line over a brick furnace, At one 
end is the fire of cypress wood; at the other 
the tall chimney. ‘The cane-juice runs into 
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the largest kettle, called “the grand,” which 
is farthest from the fire, and in the course of 
the boiling is ladled successively into the others, 
called, in order, “the prop” or “ proy,” “ the 
flambeau,” the “sirop,” and “the battery.” 
Often there are six kettles, a first and a second 
“grand.” I have not been able to learn the 
derivation of the “ prop.” The “ grand ” is so 
called because of its size, the “ flambeau ” 
because the flames of the furnace strike it 
with most force; “ sirop” is French for syrup, 
and “ battery” is a corruption of the French 
word dtr, to build, the syrup being granu- 
lated or built up into sugar in this kettle. 
From the battery the thick sugary mass goes 
to wooden tanks to cool. Much of the mo- 
lasses is here drained off. The rest drifts from 
the hogsheads placed above troughs after the 
sugar is packed. 

In all sugar-houses, except the few using 
bone-black, sulphur fumes are employed to aid 
the lime process in clarifying. ‘The most com- 
mon apparatus is a large wooden box fitted with 
numerous shelves, a retort, and a water- 
tank. ‘The fumes of the sulphur first pass 
over the water in the tank, which ab- 
sorbs the sulphuric acid and is sup- 
posed to leave only sulphurous 
gas to go up into the box, and 
mingle with the cane-juice 
which drips from shelf to shelf. 

To produce a draught there 
is a steam-exhaust apparatus 
above. The juice next goes to 
the clarifiers to be mingled with 
lime. Here the vegetable albu- 
men is coagulated and rises in 
a scum called the “ blanket,” 
which is skimmed off, the min- 
eral constituents of the juice 
falling to the bottom of the pans. 

Next in order in the advance from 
the old open kettles is the “ steam tram,” 
which is a series of vats with a coil of 
steam pipe at the bottom of each to do 
the boiling without the direct action of 
fire, and thus prevent “ carameling,” or 
the inversion of sucrose into glucose; 
next is the vacuum-pan with its attend- 
ant centrifugal machines, and _ finally 
the “double effects” and the bone- 
black apparatus. On a few plantations 
the high-grade centrifugal sugar is sub- 
jected to a drying process, and con- 
verted into “ plantation granulated.” 

At Southdown plantation in Terrebonne 
parish, | found a good example of an estate 
and sugar-house of the first class, not employ- 
ing, however, the exceptionally advanced ap- 
pliances. ‘The lands embraced in the horse- 
shoe bend of a bayou were originally cleared 
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by the father of the present owner, and most 
of the laborers were formerly slaves or are the 
children of slaves born upon the place. Their 
docility and attachment to the family of the 
proprietor seem to have been little changed 
with the change in 

their condition from 4 

bondage tofree- Ass 

dom. Indus- 
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good or- 
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THE PLANTATION-BELL, 


der are secured by their dread of being dis- 
charged and thus compelled to leave the old 
plantation. Their local attachments are very 
strong. ‘Their whitewashed cabins, each with its 
piazza fronting upon a street shaded with live- 
oaks, are as dear to them as is the “ big house” 
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to the “boss.” To the “big house,” as they call 
the residence of the planter, they resort for medi- 
cine and advice in case of illness and for kindly 
counsel and assistance in trouble. 

The relations between employer and em- 
ployees on a sugar estate are unique. They are 
the nearest approach in America to a feudal 
system. Not a foot of land do the laborers 
own. Yet their right to homes and labor on 
an estate is a sort of unwritten law, so binding 
that they are seldom sent away except for very 
serious cause. They regard the mules and im- 
plements of the planter as to some extent their 
own, using them to cultivate their gardens and 
to haul their fuel. In directing the plantation 
work he seldom uses any harsh words of com- 
mand ; talks rather in kindly tones, scolds a 
little if needs be, but in rather a parental fash- 
ion; asks opinions at times from swarthy old 
“ uncles ” who have a standing on the place as 
faithful men and experts in cane-culture; knows 
the strong and weak points in the character of 
every man in hisemployment. Indeed his rule 
is so mild that a stranger to plantation life won- 
ders how the uncouth mass of black laborers is 
held together and disciplined so as to produce 
favorable industrial results. 

I must leave the picturesque features of plan- 
tation life to the pencil of the artist. Something 
I would like tosay in this regard, and something, 
too, of the pleasant homes of the planters of the 
better class, with their portraits of ancestors for 
acentury back on the walls, theirold mahogany 
furniture, their libraries of old books, their boun- 
tiful hospitality, the good conversation in front 
of brass andirons and blazing wood fires, the 
tea served in old china, “ brought from 
France by our grand-mother,” whose 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart looks be- —, 
nignly down on the scene, the willing, fs 
friendly black servitors, the remi- 
niscent tone of much of the talk, 
referring constantly to the 
golden age of sugar-planting, 
which was in the “ good old 
times before the war.” But 
for all this there is no space, 
and I must close with a few 
random notes that have not 
fitted themselves into the fore- 
going text. 


NOTES FROM 
A MEMORANDUM-BOOK, 


THE heaviest yield of sugar 
on record was raised in 1882 
on a plantation in Jefferson 
parish, opposite the city of 
New Orleans. From 50 acres 
of canes 300,000 pounds of 
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sugar and 12,000 gallons of molasses were ob- 
tained. 

The“double-effects” apparatus was invented 
about thirty years ago by a free colored man 
named Relieux, who went to Paris and made 
a fortune from it. It is generally used in beet- 
sugar making, and also in most cane-sugar 
countries except Louisiana. Relieux told the 
Louisiana planters before he went to France 
that they would in the end have to use his 
invention or quit the sugar business. 

The Louisiana Sugar Exchange, built three 
years ago, is a commodious structure having a 
large exchange room, a reading-room, tele- 
graph office, secretary’s room, etc. In the 
exchange are many tables where the samples 
of sugar and molasses are displayed. There 
is no speculation—no daily call, no dealing 
in futures, the business being purely commer- 
cial. Most of the Louisiana product is dis- 
posed of here by brokers, but many planters 
are members of the exchange and sell their 
crop directly to the merchants. 

To show the wide range of values for differ- 
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ent grades of sugars and molasses, I copied the 
following figures one day in February, 1886, 
from the bulletin board of sales made at the 
Exchange. Open-kettle sugar ranged from 2 
cents per pound for inferior of lowest grade to 
5% cents; centrifugals from 45% for “seconds” 
to 644 cents; molasses from 20 cents for cen- 
trifugal to 27 for open kettle. 

In St. Mary’s parish farmers who have no 
sugar-houses are raising cane, crushing it, and 
conveying the juice through pipes to centrally 
located sugar-houses, just as petroleum is con- 
veyed by the Pennsylvania pipe-lines. This 
system promises to have important results in 
opening the cane-planting industry to men of 
small means who cannot own large plantations 
and expensive apparatus. 

I saw on two plantations on the “ Lower 
Coast” a portable railway used for hauling 
the canes from the fields to the mill. The 
planters said it effected an important economy 
in the labor of men and animals. Rails and 
ties were moved from road to road as the cut- 
ting progressed. 

In Ascension parish a tenant system has been 
in successful operation for several years. A 
large land-owner leases his land to small far- 
mers, white and colored, buying the canes of 
them at a fixed price per ton. The tenants 
get their houses free of rent. In recent years 
barrels have entirely taken the place of hogs- 
heads as receptacles of sugar except for the 
open-kettle sugar. Nevertheless the hogshead 
is still the unit of measurement in speaking of 
the crop of plantations, parishes, or the State. 

The Louisiana sugar country is usually di- 
vided into the following districts, all lying be- 
low Red River: the Upper Coast, the Lower 
Coast, Bayou Lafourche, Terrebonne, and St. 
Mary’s on Bayou Teche. ‘The Upper Coast 
is the most important. 

About one-fourth of the sugar estates are said 
to be owned by Northern men who have come 
to Louisiana since the war. As a rule they 
are more successful than the old planters, 
Many plantations are in the hands of New 
Orleans banks that have taken them in pay- 
ment of loans. If sold by the sheriff, a planta- 
tion will not bring much more than the cost 
of the sugar-house and machinery. No esti- 
mates I have heard agree as to the number of 
estates still in the possession of the families 
owning them before the war. Some place it 
is as low as 10 per cent., some as high as 33. 

Next to the negro the mule is the most im- 
portant force on the sugar plantation. No 
mules are raised in Louisiana. All are brought 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, or Missouri. 
Horses do not long endure hard work in the 
hot, moist climate of Louisiana lowlands. The 
mule is much more hardy and longer-lived. 
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The plantations do not feed their laborers 
nor their animals. Sometimes a little corn is 
raised ; oftener none. Hay is put up from cow- 
peas. Flour, bacon, corn-meal, potatoes, oats, 
and baled timothy hay came from the North. 
A planter cultivating about 700 acres will pay 
out $50,000 during the year for labor, victuals, 
clothing, and forage before he gets a dollar 
back. Nearly all this money goes to Northern 
farmers and manufacturers. 

Whisky-drinking is a common vice among 
the plantation negroes. Looking over the books 
of a plantation store in Terrebonne parish, | 
observed that among the items charged in 
each entry there was pretty sure to be a quart 
of whisky. Indeed whisky occurred oftener 
in the accounts than bacon or flour. 

Indian corn-meal is no longer the staple 
bread-stuff on the plantations, as in the days 
of slavery. The negroes prefer wheat flour, 
and insist on having a good quality. ‘They 
consume large quantities of bacon and salt 
pork. Fresh beet they seldom eat. ‘They vary 
the monotony of hot biscuits and bacon with 
game and fish. Rabbits abound, wild ducks 
are plentiful, and rivers, bayous, and bays af- 
ford an abundant supply of fish. 

Among the planters I hear two radically 
different opinions as to the future of the cane- 
sugar industry in Louisiana, A planter who is 
using old-fashioned apparatus, carrying heavy 
mortgages, and paying 12 or 15 per cent. in 
terest and commissions, thinks the business is 
going to ruin. On the other hand, a planter 
who has a sugar-house equipped with the best 
machinery, and is every year getting more cane 
to the acre, more juice to the ton of cane, and 
a larger percentage of sugar from the juice, 
believes that the industry is only in its infancy. 
The scientific study of fertilizers and drainage, 
and further improvements in the processes of 
sugar-making, will result in still greater yields, 
he says, and if Congress will let the tariff alone 
for ten years Northern capital will be attracted 
to the industry; much wild land will be diked 
and drained, and Louisiana, with the aid of 
the beet-sugar factories of the Pacific Coast, 
and the sorghum of the West, will furnish 
sweets enough for the entire population of the 
United States. 

Hawaiian sugar is sold to the New Orleans 
refiners at two cents per pound less than the 
price in San Francisco. The excuse for the 
Hawaiian treaty was to give the people of 
the Pacific Coast cheap sugar. It has no such 
effect. The exemption from duties is simply a 
bounty to the Hawaiian producer, to enable 
him to compete with our own planters. ‘The 


price of sugar in San Francisco is always the 
Eastern price, plus the high transcontinental 
Hawaiian sugar coming East is 


freight rate. 
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said to pay less than half the freight rate 
charged Louisiana sugar going West. Since 
the treaty went into operation, we have prac- 
tically paid the Sandwich Islands planters 
$23,000,000 in the form of a remission of 
tariff dues,—that is, more than the value of 
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And brings again, 
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A‘ frosty Age renews the early fire 
L. Whose eager flame 


The vanished dreams that kindle and inspire ; 
As time repeats the hour of young desire 
In smoother laughter and more tranquil tears, 
And childish pleasures mixed with needless fears 
Stir through the pulses of the withered sire,— 
So when November, sharp with frost and sleet 
And moaning winds about the rocky height, 





LIGHT. 


all the goods they have bought of us. If we 
had presented them with the goods outright, 
and collected duties on their sugar, the account 
between the two countries would have been 
more favorable to the United States. | e 









Eugene V. Smalley. 





SUMMER. 


in hazy warmth appears, 
across the shadowy years, 





, Has reaped the shining forest to his hand, 
! The charm of Spring returns in mellower heat, 


To veil the leafless hills with purple light 


: 

: And brood in peace above the naked land. 

H Dora Read Goodale. : 

4 : 

1 4 

} : 

4 

j THE LIGHT. : 
sh ERE is no shadow where my love is laid ; 

For (ever thus I fancy in my dream 

3 That wakes with me and wakes my sleep), some gleam < 
Of sunlight, thrusting through the poplar shade, 
Falls there; and even when the wind has played 

His requiem for the Day, one stray sunbeam, 

/ Pale as the palest moonlight glimmers seem, 

Keeps sentinel for her till starlights fade. 

i 

] And I, remaining here and waiting long, 

i And all enfolded in my sorrow’s night, 

Who not on earth again her face may sce,— 

1 


For even Memory does her likeness wrong,— 
Am blind and hopeless, only for this light — 
This light, this light, through all the years to be. 





H. C. Bunner. 
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COLLEGE COMPOSITES. 


OMPOSITE photographs 
of college classes should 
furnish more important 
evidence as to the value 
of this method of typical 
representation than any 
: which could be derived 

— ~ -— from composites of less 
closely related groups. The likenesses and 
the differences which might be found to exist 
should lead to some interesting conclusions 
in regard to the limitations of the process. 

When the composite portrait of the class 
of ’86 at Smith College* was made, it was my 
plan to make composites of the succeeding 
Senior classes, and I hoped at some time to 
be able to secure composites of classes in 
other colleges. This hope has been already real- 
ized, as the accompanying illustrations show. 
Through the courtesy and coéperation of friends 
in a number of colleges and universities, the 
students were interested in the matter, and ar- 
rangements were made with various photog- 
raphers for taking the special negatives nec- 
essary for the purpose. These were all sent to 
me, and from them the composites were made 
in the manner described in the March CEn- 
TuRY. To these portraits and that of the Har- 
vard Faculty, for which negatives were made 
at the same time as those of the Harvard 
Seniors and students of the “ Annex,” I am 
fortunately able to add one of the students of 
Wells College, which was made by Professor 
French of that college,and one of a class of 
nurses at the McLean Asylum Training School, 
which Dr. Cowles has been kind enough to 
place at my disposal. 

The first question which these composite 

*See THE CENTURY for March, 1887. 
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photographs enable us to answer is: Will all 
Senior classes of the same college yield the 
same composite face ? Any one who will take 
the trouble to compare the portrait of the class 
of ’87 Smith with that of the class of ’86 will 
see at a glance that this is not the case. The 
groups are not large enough to give in both 
cases (or in either) the general type of the 
Smith Senior. There is a difference as dis- 
tinct as the impression which different classes 
make upon the minds of their instructors or 
fellow-students. The class individuality asserts 
itself, and we can hope to get the general type 
only when a co-composite of many class com- 
posites can be made; and this will then be 
perhaps somewhat aside from the present truth, 
for I suspect that the type of Senior in most 
American colleges (and especially in those for 
women) is slowly changing. 

With the answer to this question one antici- 
pates the answer to another which many have 
asked: Would the composites of the same class 
in different colleges for women (or for men) 
be identical ? 

Yet, though prepared for a negative, many 
will probably be surprised at the great diver- 
sity which is shown in the experimental answer 
given by these Senior portraits which lie before 
us. 

Although we are not justified in taking any 
of these as exhibiting the general type of Sen 
ior in the particular college, they must be re- 
garded as approximations to that type, and 
closer approximations as the number of the 
group is larger. Perhaps in the case of Har- 
vard the number is large enough to give ac- 
curately the general type. ‘They serve thus 
fairly well to show the diversities in type of 
the students at the colleges and universities 
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which are represented. ‘These diversities are 
the resultants of many conditions. The differ- 
ence in locality from which the students are 
drawn is perhaps the most tangible of these 
conditions, and is probably a considerable fac- 
tor in the result. But many of the conditions 
are much too subtile to be dealt with by any 
ordinary statistical method, and can find fitting 
expression only in the composite photograph. 
This shows at a glance much that the statisti- 
cian’s tables could never give, and tells many 
things which could not find adequate expres- 
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THE CLASS SEVENTY MEMBERS (SIXTY-FIVE MEN AND 
ALL, WITH FIVE WOMEN) OF THE CLASS OF "87 


CENT. FROM NEW ENGLAND; 21 PER ONE OR TWO EXCEPTIONS, FROM MAINE, AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. ABOUT 75 PER 
CENT. FROM THE MIDDLE STATES. (FROM (FROM NEGATIVES BY REED, OF BRUNS- CENT. FROM NEW YORK AND PENNSYL- 
NEGATIVES BY PACH.) WICK, ME.) VANIA. (FROM NEGATIVES BY EVANS, 


OF ITHACA.) 
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THE CLASS 


BERS OF THE CLASS OF '87 AT HARVARD JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. (FROM NEGA- OF "87 AT THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
UNIVERSITY. ABOUT 60 PER CENT. FROM TIVES BY CUMMINS, OF BALTIMORE.) SCHOOL, ABOUT 40 PER CENT, FROM 
NEW ENGLAND; 17 PER CENT, FROM NEW ENGLAND (CHIEFLY CONN.); 32 PER 
THE MIDDLE STATES. (FROM NEGATIVES CENT. FROM THE MIDDLE STATES. (FROM 


NEGATIVES BY PACH.) 


sion in words. ‘The influences of parentage, 
of home-training, of the “ atmosphere” of the 
college in which three or four years have been 
spent —in a word, of heredity and environ- 
ment — are here all summed up and averaged. 

Along with the differences in these faces 
of college students, one cannot fail to note a 
certain “ family resemblance.” While this is 
doubtless increased by the general effect of a 
process which eliminates all strong individual 
characteristics and leaves a somewhat colorless 
expression, it is due chiefly to the inherent 
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similarity of the groups. 
Each class forms a group 
whose variation from the 
type shown in the co-com- 
posites 1s not very great, a 
fact rendered more distinct 
by comparison of the fair 
collegians with the attract- 
ive nurse of the training 
school. 

In the co-composites it is 
probable that the number of 
faces is large enough to 
yield a general type. They 
were made in such a way,— 
by exposures of the single 
composites for times which 
were proportional to the 
number of individuals in 
each group,— that the results 
are the same as those which 
would have been obtained 
by making them directly from 
the original negatives. Co-composites of suc- 
ceeding classes in the same institutions would 
not, I fancy, vary much, if at all, from these. 
The types which they give are the general 
ones of students in all these representative 
colleges. Marked resemblances to one of the 
composites are to be noticed in each of these 
co-composites. A like similarity has been 
sometimes remarked in comparing the indi- 
viduals of a group with their composite por- 
trait, and only goes to prove that the indi- 
vidual or group in which the likeness to the 
blended portrait is detected, comes very near 
to the average of the entire number. 
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In. the article on compo 
site photography in the 
March Century the possi 
ble influence of the order of 
exposing the components in 
making composites was dis- 
cussed, and it was stated that 
there was very conclusive 
experimental evidence to 
the effect that the order of 
exposure made no difference. 
In spite of this statement it 
has been said to me again 
and again by those who pro 
fessed to have read the arti 
cle with attention, that “ of 
course” the negative last (or 
first) exposed must control 
the result. A well-known 
photographer, in comment- 
ing on the article in a pho 
tographic journal, writes: 
“In our opinion the master 
face of the group is always bound to assert 
itself, and by master (or mistress) we mean the 
first image impressed upon the film.” 

Another photographer of reputation, in an 
article on the subject, states that in conse 
quence of “atomic momentum” each succes 
sive exposure should be less than the preced- 
ing one—which amounts to saying that, if 
equal exposures are given, the /as¢face exposed 
will be strongest in the composite picture. 
Of course, if this notion in regard to the in- 
fluence of the order is correct, all composite 
photographs made by the usual method are 
valueless as types. But the only way to decide 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC, AND WILLIAMS 
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AMHERST, BOWDOIN, 
HARVARD, JOHNS HOPKINS, 


A GROUP OF 449. 


TWO COMPOSITES, SHOWING THE RESULT OF EXPOSING THE THREE COMPONENT 
NEGATIVES IN DIFFERENT ORDERS, (SEE PAGE 125.) 
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such a question as this is by direct experiment 
and not by theoretical arguments. Here, too, 
the notion would seem to find some support, 
one photographer at least having claimed, ac- 
cording to the New York “ Sun,” that he ob- 
tained a different result with every change in 
the order of exposure. 

My own experiments on this point have, 
however, invariably confirmed the statement 





TIVES BY VAIL BROS. OF POUGHKEEPSIE.) 


that, when the intensity of illumination is the 
same, and the times of exposure are equal, the 
order makes no difference whatever. This has 
also been the result of experiments by others, 
among thema Philadelphia photographer who 
tested the matter thoroughly in making a 
composite of a club of clergymen. 

So much interest has been shown in this 
point, and such an obstinate belief in the in- 
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HOLYOKE, SMITH, WELLESLEY, WELLS, AND 
VASSAR COMPOSITES. A GROUP OF 287 


fluence of the order manifested, notwithstand- 
ing the statements of experimental results, 
that I am disposed to lay the results before the 
reader in the hope that in this form they may 
appeal even to those who do not appreciate 
the value of statements of scientific evidence, 
and may, perhaps, interest those who do 
not need such an illustrated argument. From 
several examples at hand one has been se- 
lected which shows two composites made from 
three negatives exposed in different orders, 
all other conditions remaining the same. These 
engravings, like all the others in this paper, 
were made by a photographic process and are 
hence exact reproductions of the original 
transparencies. In the two views in the lower 
right hand corner of page 123 the individual 
faces were selected for their distinct diversity. 
One was spectacled, one adorned by a mus- 
tache, the third smooth and quite unlike the 
others. In making one composite the spectacles 
came first, the mustache last; in the other, the 
mustache first, the spectacles last. Any influ- 
ence of the “ order” would certainly have made 
itself apparent under these circumstances. 
Some successful composites have been made 
with an ordinary camera, and one by Mr. 


* The McLean Asylum Training School was brought 
into successful operation through the energy of Dr. 
Edward Cowles, Superintendent of the McLean Asy- 
lum at Somerville, Mass. It was decided upon in 1879, 
and after due preparation formally organized in 1882. 
Its work has been developed slowly for the sake of 
soundness, and the first class of sixteen nurses (fifteen 
of whom form the composite) was graduated in 1886. 


MOUNT FIFTEEN NURSES. CLASS OF '86 AT THE 
McLEAN ASYLUM TRAINING-SCHOOL.* 
COMPOSITE MADE 
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Rockwood of New York City t was made di- 
rectly from the sitters instead of from nega- 
tives. ‘These methods are of course possible ; 
but the use of the special camera with a mir- 
ror for aid in focusing and adjustment will be 
found much more convenient and satisfactory, 
while there is a grave objection to the plan of 
working from the sitters. This lies in the fact 
that it is difficult to control the illumination by 
daylight in this case, and almost impossible to 
make proper allowance for the different photo- 
grahic effect of various tints of coloring. Indeed, 
Mr. Rockwood recognizes this by saying : 

“T can readily see how one of the young ladies with 
round smooth face, blonde complexion and flaxen hair, 
could, if not guarded against, have neutralized the im- 
pression of all the rest, if they were of a darker style,” 

But he does not seem to realize that this 
difficulty is one which is inherent in the method 
he used and which cannot be guarded against 
without very unusual judgment and knowl- 
edge of the photographic action of different 
tints; while when negatives are employed, 
there is no variety of colors — one has to deal 
only with the comparatively simple problem 
of securing equal intensity of illumination by 
means of artificial light. 


John 7: Stoddard. 


This school is the first organized in this country for 
the training of nurses for the insane. ‘The second class 
has now been graduated and the school is well estab 
lished with full classes. See Dr. Cowles’s article on 
“ Nursing-Reform for the Insane,” in the October num- 
ber of the “ American Journal of Insanity.” 


t See the “ Art Amateur ”’ for June, 1887. 
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MUSIC ON SHERIDAN’S LINE OF BATTLE 


GRAN'T’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 


THE CAPTURE OF PETERSBURG.* 

At g o’clock in the morning of the 29th of 
March, 1865, General Grant and the offi- 

cers of his staff bid good-bye to President 

Lincoln and started by special train from City 

Point to the front. 

The military railroad connecting headquar- 
ters with the camps south of Petersburg was 
a surface road, built up hill and down dale, 
and its undulations were so emphasized, that a 
train moving along it looked in the distance 
like a fly crawling over a corrugated wash- 
board. The general sat down near the end of 
the car, drew from his pocket the flint and slow 
match that he always carried, which unlike 
a match never missed fire in a gale of wind, 
and was soon wreathed in the smoke of the 
inevitable cigar. I took a seat near him with 
several other officers of the staff, and he at 
once began to talk over his plans in detail. 
They had been discussed in general terms be- 
fore starting out from City Point. 

For amonth or more, General Grant’s chief 
apprehension had been that Lee might sud- 
denly pull out from his intrenchments, and fall 
back into the interior, where he might unite with 
General Joe Johnston against Sherman and 
force our army to follow him to a great dis- 
tance from its present base. General Grant 
had been sleeping with one eye open and one 


* The reader is referred to the September CENTURY 
for articles on the siege of Petersburg, the last event 
described there being the Confederate sortie and re- 
at Fort Stedman on March 25th. In order to 
wring the first half of General Horace Porter’s paper 
within the limits of the present magazine article, many 
interesting details, including those of the fighting at 


foot out of bed for many weeks, 1n the fear 
that Lee would thus give him the slip. Each 
army, in fact, had been making preparations 
for either a fight or a foot-race, or both, and 
the starting time had now arrived, for the 
weather had been fair for several days, and the 
roads were getting in good condition for the 
movement of troops, that is, as good as could 
be expected, through a section of country in 
which the dust in summer was generally so 
thick that the army could not see where to 
move, and the mud in winter was so deep 
that it could not move anywhere. On the 
train General Grant said: ‘“ The President is 
one of the few visitors | have had who has 
not attempted to extract from me a knowledge 
of my plans. He not only never asks them, but 
says it is better he should not know them, and 
then he can be certain to keep the secret.” 
When we reached the end of the railway, 
we rode down the Vaughn road, and went in- 
to camp for the night in a field just south of 
that road, close to Gravelly Run (see map, 
page 128). That night (March 29th), the army 
was disposed in the following order from right 
to left: Weitzel in front of Richmond, with a 
portion of the Army of the James, Parke and 
Wright holding our works in front of Peters- 
burg, Ord extending to the intersection of 
Hatcher’s Run and the Vaughn road, Hum 
phreys stretching beyond Dabney’s Mill, War 
ren on the extreme left reaching as far as the 
junction of the Vaughn road and the Boydton 


Five Forks, have been necessarily omitted. The paper 
will be given entire in “ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” a work now being published by subscrip- 
tion, by the Century Co., in thirty-two parts—or four 
volumes—containing THk CENTURY war series in 
permanent and greatly extended and embellished form. 
— Epiror. 
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plank-road, and Sheridan at Dinwiddie Court 
House. The weather had become cloudy, and 
towards evening rain began to fall. It fell in 
torrents during the night and continued with 
but little interruption all the next day. The 
country was densely wooded, and the ground 
swampy, and by the evening of the 30th whole 
fields had become beds of quicksand in which 
horses sank to their bellies, and the bottoms of 
the roads seemed to be falling out. The men 
began to feel that if any one in after years should 
ask them whether they had been through Vir- 
ginia, they could say, “ Yes, in a number of 
places.” ‘The roads had become sheets of water ; 
and it looked as if the saving of that army would 
require the services not ofa Grant but ofa Noah. 
While standing in front of the general’s 
tent on the morning of the 3oth, discussing 
the situation with several others of the staff, 
General Sheridan turned in from the Vaughn 
road with his escort and came up to our head- 
quarters camp. He dismounted, entered Gen- 
eral Grant’s tent, and had a long interview. 
The general informed Sheridan that he had 
intended to send him a corps of infantry that 
day, but the condition of the roads prevented, 
and that he hoped he could feel the enemy 
the next day, and if possible seize Five Forks 
with his cavalry. ‘The next morning, the 31st, 
Sheridan reported that the enemy had been 
hard at work intrenching at Five Forks and 
to a point about a mile west of there. Lee had 
been as prompt as Grant to recognize Five 
Forks as a strategic point of great importance, 
and, to protect his right, had sent Pickett 
there with a large force of infantry and nearly 
all the cavalry. ‘The rain continued during the 
night of the 30th, and the weather was cloudy 
and dismal on the morning of the 31st. 
General Grant had anticipated that Warren 
would be attacked that morning and had 
warned him to be on the alert. Warren ad- 
vanced his corps to develop with what force 
the enemy held the White Oak road and to 
try to drive him from it; but before he had 
gone far, he met with a vigorous assault. 
When news came of the attack, General Grant 
directed me to go to the spot and look to the 
situation of affairs there. Upon meeting him 
afterwards, about 1 o’clock, as he was riding 
out to Warren’s command he directed me to 
go to Sheridan and explain what was taking 
place in Warren’s and Humphreys’s front, and 
have a full understanding with him as to fur- 
ther operations in his vicinity. I rode rapidly 
NOTE TO THE PROFILES OF GENERAL GRANT: 
On being asked for the history of these portraits (which, 
it will be noticed, were taken during General Grant’s 
second term as President), Colonel Frederick D. Grant 
replied: “The taking of the photographs in profile 
was the occasion of my father’s shaving for the second 
time that I ever knew of. My mother had asked him 
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down the Boydton plank-road, and hearing 
heavy firing in the direction of the Five Forks 
road, hurried on in that direction by way of 
the Brooks road. 

I found Sheridan a little north of Dinwid- 
die Court House, and gave him an account of 
matters on the left of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Hesaid he had had one of the liveliest 
days in his experience, fighting infantry and 
cavalry with only cavalry, but that he was 
concentrating his command on the high ground 
just north of Dinwiddie, and would hold that 
position atall hazards. He begged me to goto 
General Grant at once and urge him to send 
him the Sixth Corps, because it had been under 
him in the Shenandoah Valley, and its peo- 
ple knew his people and were familiar with his 
way of fighting. I told him, as had been stated 
to him before, that the Sixth Corps was next to 
our extreme right, and that the only one which 
could reach him by daylight was the Fifth, | 
started soon after for General Grant’s head- 
quarters, then at Dabney’s Mill, a distance of 
about eight miles, reached there at 7 o’clock 
p. M., and gave the general a full description 
of Sheridan’s operations. He at once tele 
graphed the substance of my report to Meade, 
and preparations soon after began looking to 
the sending of the Fifth Corps to report to 
Sheridan. This proved to be one of the busi- 
est nights of the whole campaign. Generals 
were writing dispatches and telegraphing from 
dark till daylight. Staff-officers were rushing 
from one headquarters to another, wading 
through swamps, penetrating forests and gal- 
loping over corduroy roads, engaged in carry- 
ing instructions, getting information, and mak- 
ing extraordinary efforts to hurry up the 
movement of the troops. 

The next morning, April 1st, General Grant 
said to me: “I wish you would spend the day 
with Sheridan’s command, and send me a 
bulletin every half-hour or so, advising, me 
fully as to the progress being made, You know 
my views, and I want you to give them to 
Sheridan fully. I hope there may now be an 
opportunity of fighting the enemy’s infantry 
outside of its fortifications.” 

I set out with half a dozen mounted order- 
lies to act as couriers in transmitting field bul- 
letins. Captain Hudson, of our staff, went with 
me. After traveling again by way of the Brooks 
road, I met Sheridan about 1o A. M., on the 
Five Forks road, not far from J. Boisseau’s 
house. General Warren, who had accompanied 
to have a profile taken so that she might send it to 
Rome to have a cameo cut. ‘Thinking that she wanted 
a profile of his features, he got shaved and had these 
pictures taken, very much to the disgust of my mother, 
who did not accept them for the cameo, but waited 
until his beard grew out again, and then had another 
profile taken for the purpose.” —- Ep1Tor. 
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Crawford’s division, arrived at 
11 o’clock and reported in per- 
son to Sheridan. 

A few minutes before noon, 
Colonel (afterwards General) 
Babcock, of General Grant's 
staff, came over from headquar- 
ters, and said to Sheridan: 
“ General Grant directs me to 
say to you, that if in your judg- 
ment the Fifth Corps would do 
better under one of the division 
commanders, you are authorized 
to relieve General Warren, and 
order him to report to him, Gen- 
eral Grant, at headquarters.” 
General Sheridan replied, in 
effect, that he hoped such a step 
as that might not become neces- 
sary, and then went on to speak 
of his plan of battle. 

The enemy’s earth-works were 
parallel to the White Oak road 
and about a mile and three-quar- 
ters in length, with an angle 
formed by running a line back 
about one hundred yards from 
the main line and at right angles 
to it. The Fifth Corps was to 
wheel to the left and make its 
attack upon the “angle,” and 
then moving westward sweep 
down in rear of the enemy’s 
intrenched line. ‘The cavalry, 
principally dismounted, was to 
deploy in front of the enemy’s 
line and engage his attention, 
and, as soon as it heard the 
firing of our infantry, to make a 
vigorous assault upon his works. 

The Fifth Corps had borne 
the brunt of the infantry fighting 
ever since the army had moved 
out on the 29th, and the gallant 
men who composed it were 
eager once more to cross bayo- 
nets with their old antagonists. 
But the movement was slow, the 
required formation seemed to 
drag, and Sheridan, chafing with 
impatience and consumed with 
anxiety, became as restive as a 
racer when he nears the line, 
and is struggling to make the 
start. He made every possible 
appeal for promptness; he dis 
mounted from his horse, paced 
up and down, struck the clenched 
fist of one hand into the palm 
of the other, and fretted like a 
caged tiger. 
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At 4 o'clock, the forma- 
tion was completed, the 
order for the assault was 
given, and the struggle for 
Pickett’s intrenched line 
began. 

Soon Ayres’s men met 
with a heavy fire on their 
left flank and had to change 
directions by facing more 
towards the west. As the 
troops entered the woods 
and moved forward over the 
boggy ground and struggled 
through the dense under- 
growth, they were staggered 
by a heavy fire from the 
angle and fell back in some 
confusion. Sheridan now 
rushed into the midst of the 
broken lines, and cried out: 
“ Where is my battle-flag ?” 
As the sergeant who car 
ried it rode up, Sheridan 
seized the crimson and white 
standard, waved it above his 
head, cheered on the men, 
and made great efforts to 
close up the ranks. Bullets 
were humming like a swarm 
of bees. One pierced the 
battle-flag, another killed 
the sergeant who had car 
ried it, another wounded 
Captain McGonnigle in the 
side, others struck two or 
three of the staff-officers’ pee 
horses. All this time Sheri 
dan was dashing from one point of the line to 
another, waving his flag, shaking his fists, en 
couraging, threatening, praying, swearing, the 
very incarnation of battle. It would be a sorry 
soldier who could help following such a leader. 
Ayres and his officers were equally exposing 
themselves in rallying the men, and these vete- 
rans soon rushed forward with a rousing cheer 
and dashed over the earth-works, sweeping 
everything before them, and killing or cap- 
turing every man in theirimmediate front whose 
legs had not saved him. 

Sheridan rode “ Rienzi,” the famous horse 
that had once carried him “ twenty miles from 
Winchester.” ‘The general spurred him up to 
the angle, and with a bound he carried his rider 
over the earth-works, and landed in the midst 
of a line of prisoners who had thrown down 
their arms and were crouching close under 
their breastworks. Some of them called out, 
“Whar do you want us all to go?” Then 
Sheridan’s rage turned to humor, and he had 
a running talk with the “ Johnnies” as they 
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SHERIDAN (FROM A PHOTOGR 


TAKEN 1864.) 
filed past. “Go right over there,” he cried, 
pointing to the rear, “ get right along, now, 
drop your guns, you ’ll never need them any 
more. You'll all be safe over there. Are there 
any more of you? We want every one of you 
fellows.” Nearly 1500 were captured at the 
angle. 

The cavalry commanded by the gallant 
Merritt had made a final dash, had gone over 
the earth-works with a hurrah, captured a bat 
tery of artillery, and scattered everything in 
front of them. Here Custer, Devin, Fitzhugh, 
and the other cavalry leaders were in their ele 
ment, and vied with each other in deeds of 
valor. 

After the capture of the angle. I went in 
the direction of Crawford's division, passed 
around the left of the enemy’s works, and met 
Sheridan again, west of the Ford road, just a 
little before dark. He was laboring with all 
the energy of his nature to complete the de- 
struction of the enemy’s forces, and to make 
preparation to protect his own detached com- 
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mand from an attack by Lee in the morning. 
He said he had relieved Warren, directed him 
to report in person to General Grant, and 
placed Griffin in command of the Fifth Corps. 

Sheridan had that day fought one of the 








April fool.” I then realized that it was the 
rst of April. I had ridden so rapidly, that I 
reached headquarters at Dabney’s Mill before 
the arrival of the last courier I had dispatched. 
General Grant was sitting with most of the 


TWO OF SHERIDAN’S SCOUTS. (SKETCHED FROM LIFE BY WINSLOW HOMER.) 


most interesting technical battles of the war, 
almost perfect in conception, brilliant in execu- 
tion, strikingly dramatic in its incidents, and 
productive of immensely important results. 
About half-past 7 o’clock I started for gen- 
eral headquarters. ‘The roads in places were 
corduroyed with captured muskets ; ammuni- 
tion trains and ambulances were still strug- 
gling forward for miles; teamsters, prisoners, 
stragglers, and wounded were choking the 
roadway; the “ coffee-boilers” had kindled 
their fires, cheers were resounding on all sides, 
and everybody was riotous over the victory. 
A horseman had to pick his way through this 
jubilant condition of things as best he could, 
as he did not have the right of way by any 
means. As I galloped past a group of men on 
the Boydton plank, my orderly called out to 
them the news of the victory. The only re- 
sponse he got was from one of them who 
raised his open hand to his face, put his thumb 
to his nose, and yelled: “No, you don’t— 








staff about him before a blazing camp-fire. He 
wore his blue cavalry overcoat, and the ever- 
present cigar was in his mouth, I began 
shouting the good news as soon I got in sight, 
and ina moment all but the imperturbable 
general-in-chief were on their feet giving vent 
to wild demonstrations of joy. For some min- 
utes there was a bewildering state of excite- 
ment, grasping of hands, tossing up of hats, 
and slapping each otheron the backs. It meant 
the beginning of the end, the reaching of the 
“Jast ditch.” It pointed to peace and home. 
The general, as was expected, asked his usual 
question: “ How many prisoners have been 
taken?” ‘This was always his first inquiry 
when an engagement was reported. No man 
ever had such a fondness for taking prison- 
ers. I think the gratification arose from the 
kindliness of his heart, a feeling that it was 
much better to win in this way than by the 
destruction of human life. I was happy to re- 
port that the prisoners this time were esti- 






































mated at over five thousand, and this was the 
I only part of my recital that seemed to call 
forth a responsive expression from his impas- 
1. sive features. After having listened attentively 
e to the description of Sheridan’s day’s work, 
the general, with scarcely a word, walked into 
his tent, and by the light of a flickering can- 
dle took up his “ manifold writer,” a small 
book which retained a copy of the matter 
written, and after finishing several dispatches, 
handed them to an orderly to be sent over 
the field wires, came out and joined our group 
at the camp-fire, and said as coolly as if re- 
marking upon the state of the weather: “I 
have ordered an immediate assault along the 
lines.” This was about g o’clock. 

In his conversation now, his sense of humor 
began to assert itself. I had sent him a bul- 
letin during the day saying, “I have noticed 
among the prisoners many old men whose 
heads are quite bald.” ‘This was mentioned 
as an evidence that the enemy in recruiting 
was “robbing the grave.” A staff-officer was 
sitting with us whose hair was so thin, that he 
used to part it low behind and comb the stray 
locks forward, trying to make the rear-guard 
do picket duty at the front. ‘The general de- 
lighted in teasing him on this subject, and he 
now said to me: “ When I got your message 
to-day about the bald-headed men, I showed it 
to General Blank and told him he had better 
take care and not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, for that is just the way they would be 
commenting on his head in their reports.” 

A little after midnight General Grant tucked 
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heavens which soon revealed another streak 
of gray formed by Confederate uniforms in the 
works opposite, and the men rushed forward 
to the charge. The thunder of hundreds of 
guns shook the ground like an earthquake, 
and soon the troops were engaged all along 
the lines. The general awaited the result of 
the assault at headquarters, where he could 
be easily communicated with, and from which 
he could give general directions. 

At a quarter past 5 a message came from 
Wright that he had carried the enemy’s line 
and was pushing in. Next came news from 
Parke, that he had captured the outer works 
in his front, with 12 pieces of artillery and 
800 prisoners. 

Soon Ord was heard from as having broken 
through the intrenchments, and Humphreys, 
too, had been doing gallant work. 

The general and staff now rode out to the 
front, as it was necessary to give immediate di- 
rection to the actual movements of the troops, 
and prevent confusion from the overlapping 
and intermingling of the several corps as they 
pushed forward. He urged his horse over the 
works which Wright’s corps had captured, and 
suddenly came upon a body of three thousand 
prisoners marching to the rear, His whole at- 
tention was for some time riveted upon them, 
and we knew he was enjoying his usual satis- 
faction in seeing them. General Grant, after 
taking in the situation, directed both Meade 
and Ord to face their commands towards the 
east, and close up towards the inner lines which 
covered Petersburg. Jee had been pushed so 
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ing his inner line on his extreme left and the 
bridge across the Appomattox. Repeated as- 
saults were made, but Parke resisted them 
all successfully, and could not be moved from 
his position. Lee had ordered Longstreet from 
the north side of the James, and with these 
troops reénforced his extreme right. General 
Grant dismounted near a farm-house which 
stood on a knoll within a mile of the ene- 
my’s inner line, and from which he could 
get a good view of the field of operations. 
He seated himself at the foot of a tree, and 
was soon busy receiving dispatches and writ- 
ing orders to officers conducting the advance. 
The position was under fire, and as soon as 
the group of staff-officers was seen, the en- 
emy’s guns began paying their respects to the 
party. ‘This lasted for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and as the fire became hotter and hotter 
several of the officers, apprehensive of the 
general’s safety, urged him to move to some 
less conspicuous position, but he kept on writ- 
ing and talking without the least interruption 
from the shots falling around him, and appar- 
ently not noticing what a target the place was 
becoming, or paying any heed to the gentle 
reminders to “ move on.” After he had fin- 
ished his dispatches, he got up, took a view 
of the situation, and as he started towards the 
other side of the farm-house said, with a quiz- 
zical look at the group around him: “ Well, 
they do seem to have the range on us.” The 
staff was now sent to various points of the 
advancing lines, and all was activity in press- 
ing forward the good work. By noon, nearly 
all the outer line of works was in our possession, 
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except two strong redoubts which 
occupied a commanding position, 
named respectively Fort Gregg 
and Fort Whitworth. The gen- 
eral decided that these should be 
stormed, and about 1 o’clock three 
of Ord’s brigades swept down upon 
Fort Gregg. The garrison of three 
hundred men with two nfled can- 
non made a desperate defense, and 
a most gallant contest took place. 
For half an hour after our men had 
gained the parapet a bloody hand- 
to-hand struggle continued, but 
nothing could stand against the 
onslaught of Ord’s troops, flushed 
with their morning’s victory. By 
half-past two, 57 of the brave gar- 
rison lay dead, and about 250 had 
surrendered. Fort Whitworth was 
at once abandoned, but the guns 
of Fort Gregg were opened upon 
a wanway the garrison as they marched out, 
R.) and the commander and sixty men 
were surrendered. 

Prominent officers now urged the general 
to make an assault on the inner lines and cap- 
ture Petersburg that afternoon, but he was firm 
in his resolve not to sacrifice the lives neces- 
sary to accomplish sucha result. He said the 
city would undoubtedly be evacuated during 
the night, and he would dispose the troops for 
a parallel march westward, and try to head off 
the escaping army. And thus ended this event 
ful Sunday. 

The general was up at daylight the next 
morning, and the first report brought in was 
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that Parke had 
gone through the 
lines at 4 A. M., 
capturing a few 
skirmishers, and 
that the city had 
surrendered at 
4:28 to Colonel 
Ely. A second 
communication 
surrendering the 
place was sent in 
to Wright. 

The evacuation 
had begun about 
10 the night be- 
fore, and was com- 
pleted before 3 on 
the morning of the 
3d. Between 5 and 
6 A.M. the general 
had a conference 
with Meade, and 
orders were given 
to push westward 
with all haste. 
About 9 A. M. the 
general rode into 
Petersburg. Many 
of the citizens, 
panic-stricken, 
had escaped with 
the army. Most 
of the whites who 
remained staid in- 
doors,a few groups 


of negroes gave 

cheers, but the 

scene generally 

was one of com- 

plete —_ desertion. 

Grant rode along CITIZENS OF RICHMOND TAKING 
quietly with his ayer 


staff until he came to a comfortable-looking 
brick house with a yard in front, situated on 
one of the principal streets, and here he and 
the officers accompanying him dismounted 
and took seats on the piazza. A number of 
the citizens now gathered on the sidewalk and 
gazed, with eager curiosity, upon the features 
of the commander of the Yankee armies. 
The general was anxious to move westward 
at once with the leading infantry columns, but 
Mr. Lincoln had telegraphed that he was on his 
way to see him, and the general decided to 
prolong his stay until the President came up. 
Mr. Lincoln soon after arrived, accompanied 
by his little son “Tad,” dismounted in the 


’ 


a and came in through the front gate with 
ong and rapid strides, his face beaming with 
He seized General Grant’s hand as 


delight. 
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the general stepped forward to greet him, and 
stood shaking it for some time and pouring 
out his thanks and congratulations with all 
the fervor of a heart which seemed overflow 
ing with its fullness of joy. I doubt whether 
Mr. Lincoln ever experienced a happier mo 
ment in his life. ‘The scene was singularly 
affecting and one never to be forgotten. He 
then said: 

“ Do you know, general, I have had a sort 
of sneaking idea for some days that you in 
tended to do something like this, though I 
thought some time ago that you would so 
manceuvre as to have Sherman come up and 
be near enough to coéperate with you.” 

“Ves,” replied the general,“ I thought at one 
time that Sherman’s army might advance so 
far as to-be within supporting distance of the 
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Eastern armies when the spring campaign 
against Lee opened, but I have had a feeling 
that it is better to let Lee’s old antagonists 
give his army the final blow and finish up the 
job single-handed.” 

“TI see, I see,” said Mr. Lincoln, “but I 
never thought of it in that light. In fact my 
anxiety has been so great that I did n’t care 
where the help came from so the work was 
perfectly done.” 

Mr. Lincoln then began to talk about the 
civil complications that would follow the de- 
struction of the Confederate armies in the 
field, and showed plainly the anxiety he felt 
regarding the great problems in state-craft 
which would soon be thrust upon him, 

Meanwhile ‘Tad, for whom he alwaysshowed 
great affection, was now becoming a little un- 
easy and gave certain appealing looks to which 
a staff-officer responded by producing some 
sandwiches, which he offered to him, saying: 
“ Here, young man, I guess you must be hun- 
gry.” ‘Tad seized them as a drowning man 
would seize a life-preserver, and cried out: 
“ Yes, I am, that’s what’s the matter with me.” 
This greatly amused the President and the 
general-in-chief, who had a hearty laugh at 
‘Tad’s expense. 

‘The general hoped that he would hear be- 
fore he parted with the President that Rich- 
mond was in our possession, but after the in- 
terview had lasted about an hour and a half, 
the general said he must ride on to the front 
and join Ord’s column, and took leave of the 
President who shook his hand cordially, and 
with great warmth of feeling wished him God- 
speed and every success. 

The general and staff had ridden as far as 
Sutherland’s Station, about nine miles, when 
a dispatch from Weitzel overtook him, which 
had come by a roundabout way, announcing 
the capture of Richmond at 8:15 that morn- 
ing. Although the news was expected, there 
were wild shouts of rejoicing from the group 
who heard it read. The general, who never 

manifested the slightest sign of 
emotion either in victories or de- 
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feats, merely said : “I amsorry I did not get this 
news before we left the President. However, 
I suppose he has heard of it by this time,” 
and then added: “ Let the news be circulated 
among the troops as rapidly as possible.” 
Grant and Meade both went into camp at 
Sutherland’s Station that evening, the 3d. ‘The 
Army of the Potomac caught a few hours’ 
sleep, and at 3 the next morning was again 
on the march. ‘The pursuit had now become 
unflagging, relentless. Grant put a spur on 
the heel of every dispatch he sent. Sheridan 
“ the inevitable,” as the enemy had learned to 
call him, was in advance thundering along 
with his cavalry, followed by Griffin and the 
rest of the Army of the Potomac, while Ord 
was swinging along towards Burkeville to head 
off Lee from Danville, to which point it was 
naturally supposed he was pushing in order 
to unite with Joe Johnston’s army. The 4th 
was another active day; the troops found that 
this campaign was to be won by legs, that the 
great walking match had begun, and success 
depended upon which army could make the 
best distance record. General Grant marched 
this day with Ord’s troops. Meade was quite 
sick and at times had to take to an ambulance, 
but his loyal spirit never flagged, and his 
orders breathed the true spirit of the soldier. 
That night General Grant camped at Wilson’s 
Station, on the South Side railroad twenty-seven 
miles west of Petersburg. On the sth he 
marched again with Ord’s column, and at noon 
reached Nottaway Court House, about ten 
miles east of Burkeville, where he halted for 
a couple of hours. A young staff-officer here 
rode up to General Ord, ina state of consider- 
able excitement, and said to him: “ Is this a 
way-station ?” ‘The grim old soldier, who al- 
ways went armed with a joke concealed some- 
where about his person, replied with great de- 
liberation : “ This is Nott-a-way Station.” We 
continued to move along the road which runs 
parallel to the South Side railroad till nearly 
dark, and had reached a point about half-way 
between Nottaway and Burkeville. The road 
was skirted by dense woods on the northside, 
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the side towards the enemy. There was a 
sudden commotion among the headquarters 
escort, and on looking around I saw some of 
our men dashing up to a horseman in full Con- 
federate uniform, who had suddenly appeared 
in the road, and in the act of seizing him as a 
prisoner. 

I recognized him at once as one of Sheri- 
dan’s scouts, who had before brought us im- 
portant dispatches, and said to him: “ How 
do you do, Campbell?” and told our men 
he was all right and was one of our own 
people. 

He informed us he had had a hard ride from 
Sheridan’s camp, and had brought a dispatch 
for General Grant. By this time the general 
had recognized him, and had stopped in the 
road to see what he had brought. Campbell 
then took from his mouth a wad of tobacco, 
broke it open, and pulled out a little ball of 
tin-foil. Rolled up in this was a sheet of tis- 
sue paper on which was written the famous 
dispatch so widely published at the time, in 
which Sheridan described the situation at Jet- 
ersville, and added: “ I wish you were here 
yourself.” 

The general said he would go at once to 
Sheridan, and dismounted from his black pony 
“Jeff Davis,” which he had been riding, and 
called for his big bay horse “ Cincinnati.” He 
stood in the road for a few minutes and wrote 
a dispatch, using the pony’s back for a desk, 
and then mounting the fresh horse, told Camp 
bell to lead the way. It was found we would 
have to skirt pretty closely to the enemy’s 
lines, and it was thought prudent to take some 
cavalry with us, but there was none near at 
hand, and the general said he would risk it with 
our mounted escort of fourteen men. Calling 
upon me and two or three other officers to ac- 
company him, he started off. It was now af- 
ter dark, but there was enough moonlight to 
enable us to see the way without difficulty. 
After riding nearly twenty miles, following 
cross-roads through a wooded country, we 
struck Sheridan’s pickets about half-past 1o 
o’clock and soon after reached his headquar- 
ters. 

Sheridan was awaiting the general-in-chief, 
thinking he would come after getting the dis- 
patch; a good supper of coffee and cold 
chicken had been spread out, and it was soon 
demonstrated that the night ride had not 
impaired any one’s appetite. 

When he had learned fully the situation in 
Sheridan’s front, General Grant first sent a 
message to Ord to watch the roads running 
south from Burkeville and Farmville, and then 
rode over to Meade’s camp near by. Meade 
was still suffering from illness. His views dif- 
fered somewhat from General Grant’s regard- 
Vow. XXXV.—2r1. 
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ing the movements of the Army of the Poto- 
mac for the next day, and the latter changed 
the proposed dispositions so as to have the 
army swing round towards the south, and en- 
deavor to head off Lee in that direction. The 
next day, the 6th, proved a decided field day in 
the pursuit. It was found in the morning that 
Lee had retreated during the night from Ame- 
lia Court House, and from the direction he had 
taken and from information received that he 
had ordered rations to meet him at Farmville, it 
was seen that he had abandoned all hope of 
reaching Burkeville and was probably heading 
for Lynchburg. Ord was to try to burn the 
High Bridge and push on to Farmville. Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry was to work around on Lee's left 
flank, and the Army of the Potomac was to 
make another forced march and strike the 
enemy wherever it could reach him. 

I spent a portion of the day with Hum- 
phreys’s corps, which attacked the enemy near 
Deatonsville, and gave his rear-guard no rest. 
Joining General Grant later I rode with him 
to Burkeville, getting there some time after 
dark. 

Ord had pushed out to Rice’s Station, and 
Sheridan and Wright had gone in against the 
enemy and fought the battle of Sailor’s Creek 
{east of Farmville, see map, page 143] cap- 
turing six general officers and about seven 
thousand men, and smashing things generally. 
General Grant started from Burkeville early 
the next morning, the 7th, and took the direct 
road to Farmville. ‘The columns were crowd- 
ing the roads, and the men, aroused to still 
greater efforts by the inspiring news of the day 
before, were sweeping along, despite the rain 
that fell, like trained pedestrians on a walking- 
track. As the general rode amongst them, he 
was greeted with shouts and hurrahs, on all 
sides, and a string of sly remarks, which showed 
how familiar swords and bayonets become 
when victory furnishes the topic of their 
talk. 


Il, 


THE SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX 
COURT HOUSE. 


A LITTLE before noon on the 7th of April, 
1865, General Grant with his staff rode into 
the little village of Farmville on the south side 
of the Appomattox River, a town which will 
be memorable in history as the place in which 
he opened the correspondence with Lee which 
led to the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

He drew up in front of the village hotel, 
dismounted, and established headquarters on 
its broad piazza. News came in that Crook 
was fighting large odds with his cavalry on 
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the north side of the river, and I was directed 
to go to his front and see what was necessary 
to be done to assist him. I found that he was 
being driven back, and the enemy was making 
a bold stand north of the river. Humphreys 
was also on the north side, isolated from the 
rest of our infantry, confronted by a large por- 
tion of Lee’s army, and having some very 
heavy fighting. On my return to general head- 
quarters that night, Wright’s corps was ordered 
to cross the river and move rapidly to the sup- 
port of our troops there. Notwithstanding their 
long march that day, the men sprang to their 
feet with a spirit that made every one marvel 
at their pluck, and came swinging through 
the main street of the village, with a step 
that seemed as elastic as on the first day of 
their toilsome tramp. It was now dark, but 
they spied the general-in-chief watching them 
with evident pride from the piazza of the 
hotel. 

‘Then was witnessed one of the most inspir- 
ing scenes of the campaign. Bonfires were 
lighted on the sides of the street, the men 
seized straw and pine knots, and improvised 
torches. Cheers arose from throats already 
hoarse with shouts of victory, bands played, 
banners waved, arms were tossed high in 
air and caught again. The night march had 
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FARMVILLE, 


become a grand review, with Grant as the 
reviewing officer. 

Ord and Gibbon had visited the general at 
the hotel, and he had spoken with them as well 
as with Wright about sending some communi- 
cation to Lee which might pave the way to the 
stopping of further bloodshed. Dr. Smith, for 
merly of the regular army, a native of Virginia 
and a relative of General Ewell, now one of 
our prisoners, had told General Grant the night 
before that Ewell had said in conversation that 
their cause was lost when they crossed the 
James River, and he considered it the duty of 
the authorities to negotiate for peace then, 
while they still had a right to claim conces- 
sions, adding that now they were not in con- 
dition to claim anything. He said that for 
every man killed after this somebody would be 
responsible, and it would be little better than 
murder. He could not tell what General Lee 
would do, but he hoped he would at once 
surrender his army. This statement, together 
with the news which had been received from 
Sheridan saying that he had heard that Gen- 
eral Lee’s trains of provisions which had 
come by rail were at Appomattox and that he 
expected to capture them before Lee could 
reach them, induced the general to write the 
following communication : 
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“ HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. 5S. 
“5 p. M., April 7th, 1865. 
“GENERAL R. E. Lee, Commanding C. 5. A. : 

“ The results of the last week must convince you of 
the hopelessness of further resistance on the part of 
the Army of Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel 
that it is so, and regard it as my duty to shift from my- 
self the responsibility of any further effusion of blood 
by asking of you the surrender of that portion of the 
Confederate States army, known as the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. U.S. GRANT, Lizut.-GENERAL.” 


This he intrusted to General Seth Williams, 
adjutant-general, with directions to take it to 
Humphreys’s front, as his corps was close up 
to the enemy’s rear-guard, and have it sent 
into Lee’s lines. 

The general decided to remain all night 
at Farmville and await the reply from Lee, and 
he was shown to a room in the hotel in which 
he was told Lee had slept the night before. 

Lee wrote the following reply within an 
hour after he received General Grant’s letter, 
but it was brought in by rather a circuitous 
route and did not reach its destination till 
after midnight : 

“April 7th, 1865. 

“GENERAL: I have received your note of this date. 
Though not entertaining the opinion you express of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, I reciprocate your desire 
to avoid useless effusion of blood, and therefore, before 
considering your proposition, ask the terms you will 
offer on conditions of its surrender. 

“RR. E. Lee, GENERAL. 
“ LIEUT.-GENERAL U. S. GRANT, 
“Commanding Armies of the U. S. 


” 


The next morning before leaving 
Farmville the general wrote the fol- 
lowing reply, and General Williams 
again started for Humphreys’s front 
to have the letter transmitted to Lee: 


“April 8th, 1865. 

“GENERALR, E, Lee, Commanding C. 5. A.: 

“Your note of last evening in reply to 
mine of the same date, asking the conditions 
on which [ will accept the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, is just received. 
In reply I would say that, peace being my 
great desire, there is but one condition I] 
would insist upon,— namely, that the men 
and officers surrendered shall be disquali- 
fied for taking up arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States until properly 
exchanged. I will meet you, or will desig 
nate officers to meet any officers you may 
name for the same purpose, at any point 
agreeable to you, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing definitely the terms upon which the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia 
will be received. , 

“U.S. Grant, Lieut.-GENERAL.” 


There turned up at this time a 
rather hungry-looking gentleman in 
gray, in the uniform of a colonel, who 
proclaimed himself the proprietor of 
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the hotel. He said his regiment had crumbled 
to pieces, he was the only man left in it, and 
he thought he might as well stop off at home. 
His story was significant as indicating the 
disintegrating process which was going on in 
the ranks of the enemy. 

General Grant had been marching most of 
the way with the columns which were pushing 
along south of Lee’s line of retreat, but expect 
ing that a reply would be sent to his last letter 
and wanting to keep within easy communica- 
tion with Lee, he decided to march this day 
with the portion of the Army of the Potomac, 
which was pressing Lee’s rear-guard. After 
issuing some further instructions to Ord and 
Sheridan, he started from Farmville, crossed to 
the north side of the Appomattox, conferred 
in person with Meade, and rode with his col 
umns. Encouraging reports came in all day, 
and that night headquarters were established 
at Curdsville in a large white farm-house, a 
few hundred yards from Meade’s camp. ‘The 
general and several of the staff had cut loose 
from the headquarters trains the night he 
started to meet Sheridan at Jetersville, and had 
neither baggage nor camp equipage. ‘The gen- 
eral did not even have his sword with him. 
This was the most advanced effort yet made 
at moving in “light marching order,” and we 
billeted ourselves at night in farm-houses, or 
bivouacked on porches, and picked up meals 
at any camp that seemed to have something to 
spare in the way of rations. This night we 
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sampled the fare of Meade’s hospitable mess 
and once more lay down with full stomachs. 
General Grant had been suffering all the af- 
ternoon from a severe headache, the result of 
fatigue, anxiety, scant fare, and loss of sleep, 
and by night it was much worse. He had been 
induced to bathe his feet in hot water and mus- 
tard, and apply mustard plasters to his wrists 
and the back of his neck, but these remedies 
afforded little relief. ‘The dwelling we occu- 
pied was a double house. ‘The general threw 
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Army of Northern Virginia; but as far as your pro- 

posal may affect the Confederate States forces under 

my command, and tend to the restoration of peace, I 

should be pleased to meet you at 10 A. M. to-morrow 

on the old stage road to Richmond, between the picket- 

lines of the two armies. R. EK. LEE, GENERAL. 
“ LIEUT.-GENERAL U. S. GRANT.” 


General Grant had been able to get but very 
little sleep. He now sat up and read the letter, 
and after making a few comments upon it to 
General Rawlins, lay down again on the sofa. 

About 4 o’clock in the morning of the gth, 
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The wagon-train was escorted by Gary’s cavalry with five guns. General Humphreys, in ‘ The Virginia Campaign of "64 and 
’65”" (Charles Scribner’s Sons), says it is believed that ‘‘ the papers of General Robert E. Lee’s headquarters, containing 
many valuable reports, copies of but few of which are now to be found, were destroyed by the burning of these wagons.” 


himself upon a sofa in the sitting-room on the 
left side of the hall, while the staff-officers 
bunked on the floor of the room opposite 
to catch what sleep they could. About mid- 
night we were aroused by Colonel Whittier 
of Humphreys’s staff, who brought another 
letter from General Lee. General Rawlins at 
once took it in to General Grant’s room. It 
was as follows: 
“ April 8th, 1865. 

“GENERAL: I received at a late hour your note of to- 
day. In mine of yesterday I did not intend to propose 
the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, but 
to ask the terms of your proposition. To be frank, I 
do not think the emergency hes arisen to call for the 
surrender of this army, but as the restoration of peace 
should be the sole object of all, I desired to know 
whether your proposals would lead to that end. I can- 
not, therefore, meet you with a view to surrender the 





I got up and crossed the hall to ascertain how 
the general was feeling. 1 found his room 
empty, and upon going out of the front door 
saw him pacing up and down in the yard hold- 
ing both hands to his head. Upon inquir- 
ing how he felt, he replied that he had had 
very little sleep and was still suffering the 
most excruciating pain. I said: ‘ Well, there 
is one consolation in all this, general: I never 
knew you to be ill that you did not receive 
some good news. I have become a little su- 
perstitious regarding these coincidences, and 
I should not be surprised if some good for- 
tune overtook you before night.” He smiled 
and said: “The best thing that can happen 
to meto-day isto get rid of the pain I am suffer- 
ing.” We were now joined by some others of 
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the staff, and the general 
was induced to go over to 
Meade’s headquarters with 
us and get some coffee, in 
the hope that it would do 
him good. He seemed to 
feel a little better now, and 
after writing the following 
letter to Lee and dispatch- 
ing it, he prepared to move 
forward. The letter was as 
follows : 
“ April oth, 1865. 

“ GENERAL: Your note of yes- 
terday is received. I have no 
authority to treat on the subject 
of peace. The meeting proposed for 10 A. M. to-day 
could lead to no good. I will state, however, that I am 
equally desirous for peace with yourself, and the whole 
North entertains the same feeling. The terms upon 
which peace can be had are well understood. By the 
South laying down their arms, they would hasten that 
most desirable event, save thousands of human lives, 
and hundreds of millions of property not yet destroyed. 
Seriously hoping that all our difficulties may be settled 
without the loss of another life, I subscribe myself, etc., 

“U.S. GRANT, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 

“ GENERAL R. E. LEE.” 

It was proposed to him to ride during the 
day in a covered ambulance which was at 
hand, instead of on horseback, so as to avoid 
the intense heat of the sun, but this he declined 
to do and soon after mounted “ Cincinnati” 
and struck off towards New Store. From that 
point he went by way of a cross-road to the 
south side of the Appomattox with the inten- 
tion of moving around to Sheridan’s front. 
While riding along the wagon road which runs 
from Farmville to Appomattox Court House at 
a point eight or nine miles east of the latter 
place, Lieutenant Pease of Meade’s staff over- 
took him with a dispatch. It was found to be 
a reply from Lee, which had been sent in to 
our lines on Humphreys’s front. It read as 
follows : 

“ April oth, 1865. 

“GENERAL: I received your note of this morning on 
the picket-line, whither I had come to meet you and 
ascertain definitely what terms were embraced in your 
proposal of yesterday with reference to the surrender 
of this army. I now ask an interview, in accordance 
with the offer contained in your letter of yesterday, for 
that purpose. R. E. Lee, GENERAL. 

“ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U.S. GRANT,” 

Pease also brought a note from Meade, say- 
ing that at Lee’s request he had read the com- 
munication addressed to General Grant and 
in consequence of it had granted a short truce. 

rhe general, as soon as he had read these 
letters, dismounted, sat down on the grassy 
bank by the roadside, and wrote the following 
reply to Lee: 
rae “ April 9th, 1865. 
“GENERAL R. E. LEE, Commanding C. S. Army: 


“Your note of this date is but this moment (11:50 
A. M.) received, in consequence of my having passed 








THE VILLAGE OF APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, THE MCLEAN HOUSE ON THE RIGHT 
(FROM A SKETCH MADE BY R, K. SNEDEN.) 


from the Richmond and Lynchburg roads to the 
Farmville and Lynchburg road. I am at this writing 
about four miles west of Walker’s Church, and will 
push forward to the front for the purpose of meeting 
you, Notice sent to me on this road where you wish 
the interview to take place will meet me. 
“U.S. GRANT, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.” 

He handed this to Colonel Babcock of the 
staff, with directions to take it to General Lee 
by the most direct route. Mounting his horse 
again, the general rode on at a trot towards 
Appomattox Court House. When five or six 
miles from the town, Colonel Newhall, Sheri- 
dan’s adjutant-general, came riding up from 
the direction of Appomattox and handed the 
general a communication. ‘This proved to 
be a duplicate of the letter from Lee which 
Lieutenant Pease had brought in from Meade’s 
lines. Lee was so closely pressed that he 
was anxious to communicate with Grant by 
the most direct means, and as he could not 
tell with which column Grant was moving, 
he sent in one copy of his letter on Meade’s 
front and one on Sheridan’s. Colonel New- 
hall joined our party, and after a few min- 
utes’ halt to read the letter, we continued our 
ride towards Appomattox. On the march I 
had asked the general several times how he 
felt. ‘To the same question now he said, “ ‘The 
pain in my head seemed to leave me the, mo- 
ment I got Lee’s letter.” The road was filled 
with men, animals and wagons, and to avoid 
these and shorten the distance, we turned 
slightly to the right and began to “cut across 
lots”; but before going far we spied men con- 
spicuous in gray, and it was seen that we were 
moving towards the enemy’s left flank and that 
a short ride farther would take us into his lines. 
It looked for a moment as if a very awkward 
condition of things might possibly arise, and 
Grant become a prisoner in Lee’s lines instead 
of Lee in his. Such a circumstance would have 
given rise to an important cross-entry in the 
system of campaign book-keeping. ‘There was 
only one remedy —to retrace our steps and 
strike the right road, which was done without 
serious discussion. About 1 o’clock the little 





APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE 
village of Appomattox Court House with its 
half-dozen houses came in sight, and soon we 
were entering its single street. It is situated 
on some rising ground, and beyond the coun- 
try slopes down into a broad valley. ‘The en 
emy was seen with his columns and wagon 
trains covering the low ground, Our cavalry, 
the Fifth Corps, and part of Ord’s command 
were occupying the high ground to the south 
and west of the enemy, heading him off com- 
pletely. 

Generals Sheridan and Ord with a group of 
officers around them were seen in the road, and 
as our party came up, General Grant said: 

“ How are you, Sheridan ?” 

“ Virst-rate, thank you; how are you?” cried 
Sheridan, witha voice and look that seemed to 
indicate that on his part he was having things 
all his own way. 

“ Ts Lee over there ? ” asked General Grant, 
pointing up the street, having heard a rumor 
that Lee was in that vicinity. 

“ Yes, he is in that brick house,” answered 
Sheridan, 

“ Well, then, we ’Il go over,” said Grant. 

The general-in-chief now rode on, accom- 
panied by Sheridan, Ord, and some others, 
and soon Colonel Babcock’s orderly was seen 
sitting on his horse in the street in front of a 
two-story brick house, better in appearance 
than the rest of the houses. He said General 
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Lee and Colonel Babcock had gone into this 
house a short time before, and he was ordered 
to post himself in the street and keep a look- 
out for General Grant,so as to let him know 
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where General Lee was. Babcock told me 
afterwards that in carrying General Grant’s 
last letter he passed through the enemy’s lines 
and found General Lee a little more than half 
a mile beyond Appomattox Court House. He 
was lying down by the roadside on a blanket 
which had been spread over a few fence rails 
on the ground under an apple-tree, which was 
part of an orchard. ‘This circumstance fur- 
nished the only ground for the widespread re- 
port that the surrender occurred under an 
apple-tree. Babcock dismounted upon com- 
ing near, and as he approached on foot, Lee 
sat up, with his feet hanging over the roadside 
embankment. ‘The wheels of the wagons in 
passing along the road had cut away the earth 
of this embankment and left the roots of the 
tree projecting. Lee’s feet were partly resting 
on these roots. One of his staff-officers came 
forward, took the dispatch which Babcock 
handed him and gave it to General Lee. 
After reading it, the general rose and said 
he would ride forward on the road on which 
Babcock had come, but was apprehensive 
that hostilities might begin in the mean time, 
upon the termination of the temporary truce, 
and asked Babcock to write a line to Meade 
informing him of the situation. Babcock wrote 
accordingly, requesting Meade to maintain 
the truce until positive orders from General 
Grant could be received. ‘Tlosave time it was 
arranged that a Union officer, accompanied by 
one of Lee’s officers, should carry this letter 
through the enemy’s lines. This route made 
the distance to Meade nearly ten miles shorter 
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than by the roundabout way of the Union lines. 
Lee now mounted his horse and directed Col- 
onel Charles Marshall, his military secretary, 
toaccompany him. ‘They started for Appomat- 
tox Court House in company with Babcock and 
followed by amounted orderly. When the party 
reached the village they met one ofits residents, 
named Wilbur McLean, who wastold that Gen- 
eral Lee wanted to occupy a convenient room 
in some house in the town. McLean ushered 
them into the sitting-room of one of the first 
houses he came to, but upon looking about 
and finding it quite small and meagerly fur- 
nished, Lee proposed finding something more 
commodious and better fitted for the occasion. 
McLean then conducted the party to his own 
house, about the best one in the town, where 
they awaited General Grant’s arrival. 

The house had a comfortable wooden porch 
with seven steps leading up to it. A hall ran 
through the middle from front to back, and 
on each side was a room having two windows, 
one in front and one in rear. Each room had 
two doors opening into the hall. ‘The building 
stood a little distance back from the street, with 
a yard in front, and to the left was a gate for 
carriages and a roadway running toa stable in 
rear. We entered the grounds by this gate 
and dismounted. In the yard were seen a fine 
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large, gray horse, which proved to be Gen- 
eral Lee’s, and a good-looking mare belonging 
to Colonel Marshall. An orderly in gray was 
in charge of them, and had taken off their 
bridles to let them nibble the grass. 

General Grant mounted the steps and en- 
tered the house. As he stepped into the hall, 
Colonel Babcock, who had seen his approach 
from the window, opened the door of the room 
on the left, in which he had been sitting with 
General Lee and Colonel Marshall, awaiting 
General Grant’s arrival. ‘The general passed 
in, while the members of the staff, Generals 
Sheridan and Ord, and some general officers 
who had gathered in the front yard remained 
outside, feeling that he would probably want 
his first interview with General Lee to be, in 
a measure, private. In afew minutes Colonel 
Babcock came to the front door, and making 
amotion with his hat towards the sitting-room, 
said: “The general says, come in.” It was 
then about half-past 1 of Sunday, the gth of 
April. We entered, and found General Grant 
sitting at a marble-topped table in the center 
of the room, and Lee sitting beside a small 
oval table near the front window, in the corner 
opposite to the door by which we entered, and 
facing General Grant. Colonel Marshall, his 
military secretary, was standing at his left side. 





CONFEDERATES DESTROYING THE RAILROAD FROM APPOMATTOX 
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We walked in softly, and ranged ourselves 
quietly about the sides of the room, very much 
as people enter a sick-chamber when they ex- 
pect to find the patient dangerously ill. Some 
found seats on the sofa and a few chairs which 
constituted the furniture, but most of the party 
stood. 

The contrast between the two commanders 
was very striking, and could not fail to attract 
marked attention, as they sat ten feet apart 
facing each other. 

General Grant, then nearly forty-three years 
of age, was five feet eight inches in height, with 
shoulders slightly stooped. His hair and full 
beard were a nut-brown, without a trace of 
gray in them. He had on a single-breasted 
blouse, made of dark-blue flannel, unbuttoned 
in front, and showing a waistcoat underneath. 
He wore an ordinary pair of top-boots, with his 
trousers inside, and was without spurs. The 
boots and portions of his clothes were spat- 
tered with mud. He had had on a pair of 
thread gloves, of a dark-yellow color, which he 
had taken off on entering the room. His felt 
“sugar-loaf” stiff-brimmed hat was thrown on 
the table beside him. He had nosword, and a 
pair of shoulder-straps was all there was about 
him to designate his rank. In fact, aside from 
these, his uniform was that of a private soldier. 

Lee,on the other hand, was fully six feet in 
height, and quite erect for one of his age, for 
he was Grant’s senior by sixteen years. His 
hair and full beard were a silver gray, and 
quite thick except that the hair had become 
a little thin in front. He wore a new uniform 
of Confederate gray, buttoned up to the 
throat, and at his side he carried a long sword 
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of exceedingly fine workmanship, the hilt stud- 
ded with jewels. It was said to be the sword 
which had been presented to him by the 
State of Virginia. His top-boots were com- 
paratively new, and seemed to have on them 
some ornamental stitching of red silk. Like 
his uniform, they were singularly clean and but 
little travel-stained. On the boots were hand- 
some spurs, with large rowels. A felt hat, which 
in color matched pretty closely that of his uni- 
form, and a pair of long buckskin gauntlets lay 
beside him on the table. We asked Colonel 
Marshall afterwards how it was that both he and 
his chief wore such fine toggery, and looked 
so much as if they had just turned out to go 
to church, while with us our outward garb 
scarcely rose to the dignity even of the “ shab 
by-genteel.” He enlightened us regarding the 
contrast, by explaining that when their head 
quarters wagons had been pressed so closely 
by our cavalry a few days before, and it was 
found they would have to destroy all their 
baggage except the clothes they carried on 
their backs, each one, naturally, selected th« 
newest suit he had, and sought to propitiate 
the gods of destruction by a sacrifice of his 
second-best. 

General Grant began the conversation Dy 
saying : 

“1 met you once before, General Lee, while 
we were serving in Mexico, when you came 
over from General Scott’s headquarters to 
visit Garland’s brigade, to which I then be 
longed. I have always remembered your 
appearance, and [| think I should have recog 
nized you anywhere.” 

“Ves,” replied General Lee, “I know | 
met you on that occasion, 
and I have often thought 
of it and tried to recollect 
how you looked, but I hav« 
never been able to recall 
a single feature.” 

After some further men 
tion of Mexico, General 
Lee said: 

“] suppose, General 
Grant, that the object of 
our present meeting is fully 
understood, I asked to see 
you to ascertain upon what 
terms you would receive 
the surrender of my army.” 

General Grant replied: 





4 “The terms I propose 

a \ ’ are those stated substan- 
aa ; P tially in my letter of yester 
Vs eT day,—that is, the officers 
AN ae = =6and men surrendered to be 
paroled and disqualified 
from taking up arms again 
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until properly exchanged, and all arms, am- 
munition, and supplies to be delivered up as 
captured property.” 

Lee nodded an assent, and said: 

“Those are about the conditions which I 
expected would be proposed.” 





GENERAL LEE AND COLONEL MARSHALL LEAVING MCLEAN’S HOl 
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General Grant then continued : 

“Yes, I think our correspondence indica- 
ted pretty clearly the action that would be 
taken at our meeting ; and I hope it may lead 
to a general suspension of hostilities and be the 
means of preventing any further loss of life.” 

Lee inclined his head as indicating his ac- 
cord with this wish, and General Grant then 
went on to talk at some length in a very pleas- 
ant vein about the prospects of peace. Lee was 
evidently anxious to proceed to the formal 
work of the surrender, and he brought the sub- 
ject up again by saying: 

“T presume, General Grant, we have both 
carefully considered the proper steps to be 
taken, and I would suggest that you commit 
to writing the terms you have proposed, so 
that they may be formally acted upon.” 

“ Very well,” replied General Grant, “ I 
will write them out.” And calling for his mani- 
fold order-book, he opened it on the table be- 
fore him and proceeded to write the terms. 
The leaves had been so prepared that three 
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impressions of the writing were made. He 
wrote very rapidly, and did not pause until he 
had finished the sentence ending with “ of- 
ficers appointed by me to receive them.” Then 
he looked towards Lee, and his eyes seemed tc 
be resting on the handsome sword which hung 
at that officer’s side. He 
said afterwards that this 
set him to thinking that 
it would be an unneces- 
sary humiliation to re 
quire the officers to 
surrender their swords, 
and a great hardship to 
deprive them of their 
personal baggage and 
horses, and after a short 
pause he wrote the sen- 
tence: “This will not 
embrace the side-arms 
of the officers, nor their 
private horses or bag- 
gage.” When he had 
finished the letter he 
called Colonel (after- 
wards General) Parker, 
one of the military se¢ 
retaries on the staff, to 
his side and looked it 
over with him and di 
rected him as they went 
along to interline six or 
seven words and _ to 
strike out the word 
“their,” which had been 
“ repeated. When this had 
E AFTER THE SURRENDER 
selina been done, he hand- 
ed the book to General 
Lee and asked him to read over the letter. It 
was as follows: 


“ APPOMATTOX CoURT HOUSE, VIRGINIA, 
“ April oth, 1865. 
“GENERAL R, FE. Lee, Commanding C. S. A. 
“GENERAL: In accordance with the substance of my 
letter to you of the 8th inst., I propose to receive the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia on the follow- 
ing terms, to wit: Rolls of all the officers and men to be 
made in duplicate, one copy to be given to an officer to 
be designated by me, the other to be retained by such 
officer or officers as you may designate. The officers 
to give their individual paroles not to take up arms 
against the Government of the United States, until pro- 
perly [exchanged], and each company or regimental 
commander to sign a like parole for the men of their 
commands. The arms, artillery, and public property 
to be parked, and stacked, and turned over to the offi- 
cers appointed by me to receive them. This will not 
embrace the side-arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage. This done, each officer and man 
will be allowed to return to his home, not to be dis- 
turbed by the United States authorities so long as they 
observe their paroles, and the laws in force where they 
may reside. 
“Very respectfully, 
“U.S. GRANT, LiEuT.-GENERAL.” 
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Lee took it and laid it on the table beside 
him, while he drew from his pocket a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles and wiped the glasses 
carefully with his handkerchief. Then he crossed 
his legs, adjusted the spectacles very slowly 
and deliberately, took up the draft of the letter, 
and proceeded to read it attentively. It con- 
sisted of two pages. When he reached the top 
line of the second page, he looked up, and said 
toGeneral Grant: “After the words ‘ until prop- 
erly,’ the word ‘ exchanged’ seems to be omit- 
ted. You doubtless intended to use that word.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Grant; “I thought I had 
put in the word ‘ exchanged.’ ” 

“T presumed it had been omitted inadver- 
tently,” continued Lee, “and with your per- 
mission I will mark where it should be inserted.” 

“ Certainly,” Grant replied. 

Lee felt in his pocket as if searching for a 
pencil, but did not seem to be able to find 
one. Seeing this and happening to be stand- 
ing close to him, | handed him my pencil. 
He took it, and laying the paper on the table 
noted the interlineation. During the rest of 
the interview he kept twirling this pencil in 
his fingers and occasionally tapping the top 
of the table with it. When he handed it back 
it was carefully treasured by me as a memento 
of the occasion. When Lee came to the sen- 
tence about the officers’ side-arms, private 
horses and baggage, he showed for the first 
time during the reading of the letter a slight 
change of countenance, and was evidently 
touched by this act of generosity. It was 
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doubtless the condition mentioned to which 
he particularly alluded when he looked to- 
wards General Grant as he finished reading 
and said with some degree of warmth in his 
manner: “ This will have a very happy effect 
upon my army.” 

General Grant then said : “ Unless you have 
some suggestions to make in regard to the form 
in which I have stated the terms, I will have 
a copy of the letter made in ink and sign it.” 

“There is one thing I would like to men- 
tion,” Lee replied after a short pause. “ ‘The 
cavalrymen and artillerists own their own 
horses in our army. Its organization in this 
respect differs from that of the United States.” 
This expression attracted the notice of our 
officers present, as showing how firmly the 
conviction was grounded in his mind that we 
were two distinct countries. He continued: 
“1 would like to understand whether these 
men will be permitted to retain their horses ?” 

“ You will find that the terms as written do 
not allow this,” General Grant replied; “ only 
the officers are permitted to take their private 
property.” 

Lee read over the second page of the let- 
ter again, and then said: 

“No, I see the terms do not allow it; that 
is clear.” His face showed plainly that he 
was quite anxious to have this concession 
made, and Grant said very promptly and with- 
out giving Lee time to make a direct request : 

“ Well, the subject is quite new to me. Of 
course I did not know that any private sol- 
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diers owned their animals, but I think this 
will be the last battle of the war — I sincerely 
hope so —and that the surrender of this army 
will be followed soon by that of all the others, 
and I take it that most of the men in the 
ranks are small farmers, and as the country 
has been so raided by the two armies, it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to put in a 
crop to carry themselves and their families 
through the next winter without the aid of 
the horses they are now riding, and I will ar- 
range, it in this way. | will not change the 
terms as now written, but I will instruct the offi- 
cers I shall appoint to receive the paroles to let 
all the men who claim to own a horse or mule 
take the animals home with them to work their 
little farms.” (‘This expression has been quoted 
in various forms and has been the subject of 
some dispute. I give the exact words used.) 

Lee now looked greatly relieved, and though 
anything but a demonstrative man, he gave 
every evidence of his appreciation of this con 
cession, and said, “ ‘This will have the best 
possible effect upon the men. It will be very 
gratifying and will do much towards conciliat- 
ing our people.” He handed the draft of the 
terms back to General Grant, who called Col 
onel Bowers of the staff to him and directed 
him to make a copy in ink. Bowers was a lit- 
tle nervous, and he turned the matter over to 
Colonel (afterwards General) Parker, whose 
handwriting presented a better appearance 
than that of any one else on the staff. Parker 
sat down to write at the table which stood 
against the rear side of the room. Wilbur 
McLean’s domestic resources in the way of ink 
now became the subject of a searching inves 
tigation, but it was found that the contents of 
the conical-shaped stoneware inkstand which 
he produced appeared to be participating in 
the general breaking up and had disappeared. 
Colonel Marshall now came to the rescue, and 
pulled out of his pocket a small box-wood ink 
stand, which was put at Parker’s service, so 
that, after all, we had to fall back upon the re- 
sources of the enemy in furnishing the stage 
“ properties” for the final scene in the mem 
orable military drama, 

Lee in the mean time had directed Colonel 
Marshall to draw up for his signature a letter 
of acceptance of the terms of surrender. Col- 
onel Marshall wrote out a draft of such a let- 
ter, making it quite formal, beginning with “ I 
have the honor to reply to your communica 
tion, etc.”” General Lee took it, and after read- 
ing it over very carefully, directed that these 
formal expressions be stricken out and that the 
letter be otherwise shortened. He afterwards 
went over it again and seemed to change some 
words, and then told the colonel to make a 
final copy in ink. When it came to providing 
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the paper, it was found we had the only sup- 
ply of that important ingredient in the recipe 
for surrendering an army, so we gave a few 
pages to the colonel. The letter when com- 
pleted read as follows: 
“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN 
“VIRGINIA, April oth, 1865. 
“GENERAL: I received your letter of this date con- 
taining the terms of the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia as proposed by you. As they are 
substantially the same as those expressed in your let 
ter of the 8th inst., they are accepted. I will proceed 
to designate the proper officers to carry the stipula- 
tions into effect. R. E. Ler, GENERAL. 
“ LIEUT.-GEN. U. S, GRANT.” 


While the letters were being copied, Gen- 
eral Grant introduced the general officers who 
had entered, and each member of the staff, to 
General Lee. The general shook hands with 
General Seth Williams, who had been his ad- 
jutant when Lee was superintendent at West 
Point, some years before the war, and gave 
his hand to some of the other officers who had 
extended theirs, but to most of those who were 
introduced he merely bowed in a dignified and 
formal manner. He did not exhibit the slight- 
est change of features during this ceremony 
until Colonel Parker of our staff was presented 
to him. Parker was a full-blooded Indian, 
and the reigning Chief of the Six Nations. 
When General Lee saw his swarthy features 
he looked at him with an evident stare of sur- 
prise, and his eyes rested on him for several 
seconds. What was passing in his mind prob- 
ably no one ever knew, but the natural sur- 
mise was that he at first mistook Parker for a 
negro, and was struck with astonishment to 
find that the commander of the Union armies 
had one of that race on his personal staff. 

Lee did not utter a word while the intro- 
ductions were going on,except to Seth Williams, 
with whom he talked quite cordially. Williams 
at one time referred in rather jocose a manner 
to a circumstance which occurred during their 
former service together, as if he wanted to say 
something in a good-natured way to break up 
the frigidity of the conversation, but Lee was 
in no mood for pleasantries, and he did not un 
bend, or even relax the fixed sternness of his 
features. His only response to the allusion was 
a slight inclination of the head. General Lee 
now took the initiative again in leading the con- 
versation back into business channels. He said: 

“| have a thousand or more of your men 
as prisoners, General Grant, a number of them 
officers whom we have required to march along 
with us for several days. I shall be glad to 
send them into your lines as soon as it can be 
arranged, for I have no provisions for them. 
I have, indeed, nothing for my own men. They 
have been living for the last few days princi- 
pally upon parched corn, and we are badly in 
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In his “* Memoirs of Robert F.. Lee” (J. M. Stoddart & Co.), 
General A. L. Long says of this scene: ‘‘ When, after his inter 
view with Grant, General Lee again appeared, a shout of welcome 
instinctively ran through the army. But instantly recollecting 
the sad occasion that brought him before them, their shouts 
sank into silence, every hat was raised, and the bronzed faces otf 
the thousands of grim warriors were bathed with tears. As he 


need of both rations and forage. I telegraphed 
to Lynchburg, directing several train loads of 
rations to be sent on by rail from there, and 
when they arrive I should be glad to have the 
present wants of my men supplied from them.” 

At this remark, all eyes turned towards 
Sheridan, for he had captured these trains with 
his cavalry the night before, near Appomattox 
Station. General Grant replied: 

“T should like to have our men sent within 
our lines as soon as possible. I will take steps 
at once to have your army supplied with ra- 
tions, but I am sorry we have no forage for the 
animals. We have had to depend upon the coun 
try for our supply of forage. Of about how many 
men does your present force consist ?” 

“Indeed, I am not able to say,” Lee an 
swered after a slight pause. ‘“ My losses in 
killed and wounded have been exceedingly 
heavy, and, besides, there have been many 
stragglers and some deserters. All my reports 
and public papers, and, indeed, my own pri 
vate letters, had to be destroyed onthe march, 
to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
your people. Many companies are entirely 
without officers, and I have not seen any re 
turns for several days; so that I have no means 
of ascertaining our present strength.” 

General Grant had taken great pains to have 
daily estimate made of the enemy’s forces 
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rode slowly along the lines hundreds of his devoted veterans 
pressed around the noble chief, trying to take his hand, touch his 
person, or even lay a hand upon his horse, thus exhibiting for 
him their great affection. ‘The general then, with head bare and 
tears flowing freely down his manly cheeks, bade adieu to the 
army. Ina few words he told the brave men who had been so 
true in arms to return to their homes and become worthy citizens.” 


from all the data that could be obtained, and 
judging it to be about 25,000 at this time, he 
said : 

“Suppose I send over 25,000 rations, do 
you think that will be a sufficient supply ?” 

“T think it will beample,” remarked Lee, and 
added, with considerable earnestness of man- 
ner, “and it will be a great relief, I assure you.” 

General Grant now turned to his chief com- 
missary, Colonel (afterwards General) Morgan, 
who was present, and directed him to arrange 
for issuing the rations. ‘The number of men 
surrendered was over 28,000. As to General 
Grant’s supplies, he had ordered the army on 
starting out to carry twelve days’ rations. ‘This 
was the twelfth and last day of the campaign. 

General Grant’s eye now fell upon Lee’s 
sword again, and it seemed to remind him 
of the absence of his own, and, by way of ex 
planation, he said to Lee: 

“] started out from my camp several daysago 
without my sword, and as I have not seen my 
headquarters baggage since, I have been riding 
about without any side-arms. I have generally 
worn asword, however, as little as possible, only 
during the actual operations of a campaign.” 

“Tam in the habit of wearing mine most 
of the time,” remarked Lee ; “ I wear it invari- 
ably when I am among my troops, moving 
about through the army.” 
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General Sheridan now stepped up to Gen- 
eral Lee and said- that when he discovered 
some of the Confederate troops in motion 
during the morning, which seemed to be a 
violation of the truce, he had sent him (Lee) 
a couple of notes protesting against this act, 
and as he had not had time to copy them he 
would like to have them long enough to make 
copies. Lee took the notes out of the breast- 
pocket of his coat and handed them to Sheri- 
dan with a few words expressive of regret that 
the circumstance had occurred, and intimat- 
ing that it must have been the result of some 
misunderstanding. 

After alittle general conversation had been 
indulged in by those present, the two letters 
were signed and delivered, and the parties 
prepared to separate. Lee before parting asked 
Grant to notify Meade of the surrender, fear- 
ing that fighting might break out on that front 
and lives be uselessly lost. ‘This request was 
complied with, and two Union officers were 
sent through the enemy’s lines as the shortest 
route to Meade, —some of Lee’s officers ac- 
companying them to prevent their being in- 
terfered with. Ata little before 4 o’clock, Gen- 
eral Lee shook hands with General Grant, 
bowed to the other officers, and with Colonel 
Marshall left the room, One after another we 
followed and passed out to the porch. Lee 
signaled to his orderly to bring up his horse, 
and while the animal was being bridled the 
general stood on the lowest step and gazed 
sadly in the direction of the valley beyond 
where his army lay —now an army of prisoners. 
He smote his hands together a number of 
times in an absent sort of a way; seemed not 
to see the group of Union officers in the yard 
who rose respectfully at his approach, and 
appeared unconscious of everything about 
him. All appreciated the sadness which over- 
whelmed him, and he had the personal sym- 
pathy of every one who beheld him at this 
supreme moment of trial. The approach of 
his horse seemed to recall him from his reverie 
and he at once mounted. General Grant now 
stepped down from the porch, and moving 
towards him, saluted him by raising his hat. 
He was followed in this act of courtesy by all 
our officers present ; Lee raised his hat respect- 
fully in acknowledgment, and rode off to break 
the sad news to the brave fellows whom he 
had so long commanded. 

General Grant and his staff then mounted 
and started for the headquarters camp, which 
in the mean time had been pitched near by. 
The news of the surrender had reached the 
Union lines and the firing of salutes began at 
several points, but the general sent orders at 
once to have them stopped, and used these 
words in referring to the occurrence: “ ‘The 





war is over, the rebels are our countrymen 
again, and the best sign of rejoicing after the 
victory will be to abstain from all demonstra- 
tions in the field.” 

Mr. McLean had been charging about in 
a manner which indicated that the excitement 
was shaking his system to its nervous center, 
but his real trials did not begin until the de- 
parture of the chief actors in the surrender. 
Then the relic-hunters charged down upon 
the manor-house and made various attempts 
to jump Mr. McLean’s claims to his own fur- 
niture. Sheridan set a good example, however, 
by paying the proprietor twenty dollars in 
gold for the table at which Lee sat for the 
purpose of presenting it to Mrs. Custer, and 
handed it over to her dashing husband, who 
started off for camp bearing it upon his shoul- 
der, and looking like Atlas carrying the 
world. Ord paid forty dollars for the table at 
which Grant sat, and afterwards presented it 
to Mrs. Grant, who modestly declined it and 
insisted that it should be given to Mrs. Ord, 
who then became its possessor. Bargains were 
at once struck for all the articles in the room, 
and it is even said that some mementos were 
carried off in the shape of flowers and other 
things for which no coin of the realm was 
ever exchanged. 

Before General Grant had proceeded far 
towards camp, he was reminded that he had 
not yet announced the important event to the 
Government. He dismounted by the roadside, 
sat down on a large stone, and called for pencil 
and paper. Colonel (afterwards General) Ba- 
deau handed his order-book to the general, 
who wrote on one of the leaves the following 
message, a copy of which was sent to the near- 
est telegraph station. It was dated 4: 30 P. M. 
“Hon. E. M. SrANTON, SECRETARY OF WAR, WASH- 

INGTON. 

“ General Lee surrendered the Army of Northern 
Virginia this afternoon on terms proposed by myself. 
The accompanying additional correspondence will show 


the conditions fully. 
“U.S. GRANT, LIEUT.-GENERAL.” 


Upon reaching camp he seated himself in 
front of his tent, and we all gathered around 
him, curious to hear what his first comments 
would be upon the crowning event of his life. 
But our expectations were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for he appeared to have already 
dismissed the whole subject from his mind, and 
turning to General Ingalls, his first words were: 
“ Ingalls, do you remember that old white mule 
that so-and-so used to ride when we were in 
the city of Mexico?” “ Why, perfectly,” said 
Ingalls, who was just then in a mood to re 
member the exact number of hairs in the mule’s 
tail if it would have helped to make matters 
agreeable. And then the general-in-chief 
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went on to recall the antics played by that 
animal during an excursion to Popocatapetl. 
It was not until after supper that he said much 
about the surrender, when he talked freely of 
his entire belief that the rest of the rebel com- 
manders would follow Lee’s example, and that 
we would have but little more fighting, even 
of a partisan nature. He then surprised us by 
announcing his intention of starting to Wash- 
ington early the next morning. We were disap- 
pointed at this, for we wanted to see something 
of the opposing army, now that it had become 
civil enough for the first time in its existence 
to let us get near it, and meet some of the offi- 
cers who had been acquaintances in former 
years. ‘The general, however, had no fondness 
for looking at the conquered, and but little curi- 
osity in his nature, and he was anxious above 
all things to begin the reduction of the military 
establishment and diminish the enormous ex- 
pense attending it, which at this time amounted 
to about four millions of dollars a day. When 
he considered, however, that the railroad was 
being rapidly put in condition and that he 
would lose no time by waiting tillthe next noon, 
he made up his mind to delay his departure. 

That evening I made full notes of the oc- 
currences which took place during the surren- 
der, and from these the above account has 
been written. 

There were present at McLean’s house be- 
sides Sheridan, Ord, Merritt, Custer, and the 
officers of General Grant's staff, a number of 
other officers and one or two citizens who en- 
tered the room at different times during the 
interview. 

About 9 o’clock on the morning of the roth 
General Grant with his staff rode out towards 
the enemy’s lines, but it was found upon at- 
tempting to pass through that the force of 
habit is hard to overcome, and that the 
practice which had so long been inculcated in 
Lee’s army of keeping Grant out of its lines 
was not to be overturned in a day, and he was 
politely requested at the picket-lines to wait 
till a message could be sent to headquarters 
asking for instructions. As soon as Lee heard 
that his distinguished opponent was approach- 
ing, he was prompt to correct the misunder- 
standing at the picket-line, and rode out at a 
gallop to receive him. They met on a knoll 
which overlooked the lines of the two armies, 
and saluted respectfully by each raising his 
hat. The officers present gave a similar salute, 
and then grouped themselves around the two 
chieftains in a semicircle, but withdrew out of 
earshot. General Grant repeated to us that eve- 
ning the substance of the conversation, which 
was as follows: 

Grant began by expressing a hope that the 
war would soon be over, and Lee replied by 
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stating that he had for some time been anxious 
to stop the further effusion of blood, and he 
trusted that everything would now be done to 
restore harmony and conciliate the people of 
the South. He said the emancipation of the 
negroes would be no hindrance to the restor- 
ing of relations between the two sections of the 
country, as it would probably not be the de- 
sire of the majority of the Southern people to 
restore slavery then, even if the question were 
left open to them. He could not tell what 
the other armies would do or what course 
Mr. Davis would now take, but he believed 
it would be best for their other armies to fol- 
low his example, as nothing could be gained 
by further resistance in the field. Finding 
that he entertained these sentiments, General 
Grant told him that no one’s influence in the 
South was so great as his, and suggested to 
him that he should advise the surrender of 
the remaining armies and thus exert his influ- 
ence in favor of immediate peace. Lee said 
he could not take such a course without con- 
sulting President Davis first. Grant then pro- 
posed to Lee that he should do so, and urge 
the hastening of a result which was admitted 
to be inevitable. Lee, however, was averse to 
stepping beyond his duties as a soldier, and 
said the authorities would doubtless soon ar- 
rive at the same conclusion without his inter- 
ference. There was a statement put forth that 
Grant asked Lee to go and see Mr. Lincoln 
and talk with him as to the terms of recon- 
struction, but this was erroneous. I asked 
General Grant about it when he was on his 
death-bed, and his recollection was distinct 
that he had made no such suggestion. I am 
of opinion that the mistake arose from hear- 
ing that Lee had been requested to go and 
see the “President” regarding peace, and 
thinking that this expression referred to Mr. 
Lincoln, whereas it referred to Mr. Davis. 
After the conversation had lasted a little more 
than half an hour and Lee had requested 
that such instructions be given to the officers 
left in charge to carry out the details of the 
surrender, that there might be no misunder- 
standing as to the form of paroles, the manner 
of turning over the property, etc., the confer- 
ence ended. ‘The two commanders lifted their 
hats and said good-bye. Lee rode back to his 
camp to take a final farewell of his army, and 
Grant returned to McLean’s house, where he 
seated himself on the porch until it was time 
to take his final departure. During the con- 
ference Ingalls, Sheridan, and Williams had 
asked permission to visit the enemy’s lines 
and renew their acquaintance with some old 
friends, classmates and former comrades in 
arms who were serving in Lee’s army. ‘They 
now returned, bringing with them Wilcox, who 
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DEPOT SUPPLIES FOR THE UNION ARMY AT BELLE 
had been General Grant’s groomsman when 
he was married,— Longstreet, who had also 
been at his wedding, Heth, who had been a 
subaltern with him in Mexico, besides Gor- 
don, Pickett, and a number of others. ‘They 
all stepped up to pay their respects to Gen- 
eral Grant, who received them very cordially 
and talked with them until it was time to leave. 
The hour of noon had now arrived, and Gen- 
eral Grant, after shaking hands with all pres- 
ent who were not to accompany him, mounted 
his horse, and started with his staff for Washing- 
ton without having entered the enemy’s lines. 
Lee set out for Richmond, and it was felt by 
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PLAINE ON THE JAMES RIVER. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
all that peace had at last dawned upon the 
land, 

‘The charges were now withdrawn from the 
guns, the camp-fires were left to smolder in their 
ashes, the flags were tenderly furled,— those 
historic banners, battle-stained, bullet-riddled, 
many of them but remnants of their former 
selves, with scarcely enough left of them on 
which to imprint the names of the battles they 
had seen,— and the Army of the Union and 
the Army of Northern Virginia turned their 
backs upon each other for the first time in four 
long, bloody years. 

HHorace Porter. 
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REGRET to have to use 
so unpleasant a description, 
—and nothing in the world 
would induce me to do it 
outside of this confidential 
circle,— but Juliet Scatter- 
bury, who afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Bang, was one 
of the most surprising of liars. Oh, it was so 
admitted. You should hear the gentle irony 
of Sam Lambert’s remarks about her! His 
wife checks him, it is true, as to the particular 
case here to be described, believing that to 
have been largely her own fault, but the fact 
remains that Juliet was an egregious follower 
of Ananias and Sapphira. 

There was wide range and ingenuity in her 
inventions; no one ever appeared to take a 
more genuine comfort in mendacity than she. 
It often seemed as if she would rather employ 
it than truth, even when the latter would have 
answered the purpose better. She sometimes 
wore a rapt and imaginative air as if she thor- 
oughly believed in her statements herself. She 
would romance, for instance, about her early 
life, tell you of journeys she had made, thrilling 
adventures she had met with, priceless jewels 
and wondrous ball-dresses she had worn, and 
unmeasured social attentions that had been 
showered upon her. She would make small 
scruple, if it suited her whim, of claiming that 
she owned the largest steam yacht in the world, 
had written, anonymously, the last popular 
novel, or had sometimes played the part of 
Ristori or Bernhardt, appearing under proper 
disguise. With all this, she was young, pretty, 
possessed of the art of dressing well, and ac- 
complished in several ways. 

Her career in the large Western city of — 
let us say — Minneapolis was but a brief one. 
Her family were not in affluent circumstances; 
they had moved about a good deal,— her fa- 
ther had something to do with contracts,— 
but they were respected, and, for Juliet’s part, 
she was the associate of the leading people. 
While there she was not thoroughly found out. 
There were always some who believed in her, 
thought her a very sprightly and entertaining 
person, and confidently expected her to make 
a great match. The young men in particular 
did not credit all the ill they heard of her, but 
laid a good part of this to the natural jealousy 
of their sisters and cousins, her rivals. It was 
probably not till individuals from different 
VoL. XXXV.—23. 
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quarters of the country began to meet casually 
and compare notes about her that the full 
measure of her iniquities came out. 

Now, Juliet Scatterbury also confidently 
counted on making a brilliant match. When 
she removed to New York, and, in some un- 
accountable way, made one of quite the op- 
posite sort instead, she was still anxious that 
an impression to that effect should go out 
among the denizens of the place she had left. 
The view, in fact, prevailed there, from some 
artful hints let fall in a few letters she had sent 
back, that, though the marriage had been a 
very quiet one, it was due to a recent death in 
Mr. Bang’s family, that it covered in reality a 
good deal of solid magnificence, and that her 
position in the world was a highly enviable one. 

She had, in truth, married a club man, and 
the son of a club man, a fellow of good in- 
tentions enough, but not at all enterprising and 
with no very definite means of support. ‘They 
lived in a small flat, in a respectable neigh- 
borhood, where everything was, as it were, 
something else. Their bedstead, for instance, 
was a mantelpiece, when off duty; their piano 
a refrigerator, and the principal arm-chair a 
coal-box. About the only genuine piece of 
furniture was an easel, holding some photo- 
engravings. ‘This gave an elegant air of space, 
and served no extraneous purpose save to sug- 
gest to Mr. Bang his very obvious standing 
pun as to the facility with which it also might 
have been something else. 

This manner of living was Juliet’s own do- 
ing; she was brimful of vanity and active 
social push still. 

They had some prosperous acquaintanges 
who befriended them; among these, Mrs. Lam- 
bert, a former schoolmate of Juliet’s, and friend 
of her husband, and a person, it would seem, 
of quite phenomenal good-nature. 

“Poor little thing,” said Mrs. Lambert, 
“and her husband has the makings of such a 
good fellow about him, and they have so much 
to contend with.” 

Many the little dinner, therefore, they had 
at her house, and many the comfortable drive 
for Juliet in her carriage. 

As to Mrs. Bang’s peculiar trait of inven- 
tion, she probably employed it outside of the 
house, at this time, as briskly as ever, but she 
did not employ it at home, having found out, 
in very emphatic form from Jim, soon after 
their marriage, that he did not approve of it. 
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One afternoon she rushed in, in a state of 
much excitement, and said to Jim: 

“ | have just met the Gradshaws of Minne- 
apolis,—a mother and daughter, you know,— 
the most prominent people there. ‘They were 
at Arnold’s, and are staying in town a short 
time, at the Bolingbroke. I hardly knew how 
I should get away from them, but I made a 
great palaver about intending to go and see 
them immediately, and escaped under cover 
of the confusion.” 

“ Oh,” said Jim, with but a languid interest, 
looking for a fresh cigar in a Japanese jug on 
the mantelpiece. 

“T wish we could think of some way of 
entertaining them without letting them come 
near us. Our fate is in their hands; whatever 
they report, when they go back to Minneapo 
lis, will settle it. I told them we were all upset 
with house-cleaning. If they should once see 
how we live és 

“ Well, we have n’tany patent onit, and can’t 
expect to keep it to ourselves always. I don’t 
know as there ’s any invention of ours they ’d 
want to steal very much, unlessit ’sthe way that 
piano plays sonatas on the butter and eggs, 
when you touch the keys.” 

“Jim, you don’t quite understand. I guess 
you ’d want to produce a good impression too, 
in the place where you used to live, and were 
brought up. They seem tothink I’vemade a— 
a rich marriage; that we are great swells, you 
know, and rolling in luxury.” 

“ They ’ve got left, haven’tthey ? Well, then, 
I see nothing for it but to pretend to be such 
swells we could n’t possibly associate with any- 
body so much beneath us. We must cut their 
acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Bang repeated this same source of 
anxiety to her friend Mrs. Lambert, when she 
happened to drop in upon the latter the next 
morning. 

“ ‘They live a thousand miles away, and will 
not turn up here again in nobody knows how 
long,” she recited complainingly. “ Why can’t 
I think of something to do for them? If I 
could only give them a little dinner in such a 
charming house as yours. Why cannot such 
things be done? Why could not one go to a 
friend and say, ‘ Here, just lend me your, 
beautiful house for one evening’? It would n’t 
be such a very great tax upon them, and might 
do such an enormous amount of good to some- 
body else.” 

“It can be done,” said Mrs. Lambert, whose 
amiability sometimes ran to quixotic extremes. 
“You shall have my house for any evening 
you may select — provided it be within the 
week, for after that, unfortunately, I expect 
visitors.” 

“ Beware, I may take you at your word,” 
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“ That is just how I mean to be taken,” 
said her hostess, warming with the idea. “It 
will not incommode us in the least. Mr. Lam- 
bert is at the South, and his return ts indefinite, 
and my parents, whom I had been expecting 
this week to begin their annual visit to us, have 
written to say that they have put it off a few 
days longer. I will go to the opera on that 
night, and take care not to return too early.” 

“It is too kind of you. Of course I shall 
only say that we are in the house of one of our 
friends for a short time,” said Mrs. Bang. “ If 
they happen to think that our own is just as 
good, and is closed for repairs or something of 
the sort, why, we can’t help that,can we ?” To 
this extent alone Mrs. Lambert became a sharer 
in the proposed deception. 

“ Oh,here,no nonsense,’ 
heard of the plan. 

“J will do it,” responded Juliet. 

She explained it to him, and began with 
feverish energy to carry out her preparations 
for it. It was necessary to manceuvre some- 
what for the proper date. The best would be 
that just previous to her intended guests leav- 
ing town ; otherwise they might turn up again, 
in some awkward way, at her supposed resi- 
dence and, then, all would be lost. She dis- 
covered that they were to go on the 24th, and 
that their tickets and sleeping-car berths were 
already taken, and, accordingly, invited them 
for the 23d —addressing to them somewhat 
the following discourse : 

“It has been the greatest grief to me ever 
since you have been here that we are so upset 
that we could not receive you at our house; 
but, thank heaven, in a day or two everything 
will be in order, and you positively must dine 
with us on the 23d. I cannot think of letting 
you go back without a glimpse of our interior, 
modest as it is. It will please my dear friends 
at Minneapolis to know that you have seen it 
and broken bread with us. And my husband 
as well as myself will be inconsolable if you 
will not promise to make us a long visit on 
your next coming to town.” 

By such hospitable insistence she managed 
to secure the Gradshaws on her own date. 
They had not intended to go out at all that 
evening, but rather to reserve themselves for 
the fatigues of their long journey, which was 
to begin at a seasonable hour on the following 
morning. 

A cab deposited them before a handsome 
house in West Thirty-seventh street. All, both 
without and within, accorded with what they 
were prepared to expect of the good fortune 
of Juliet Scatterbury. 

Mrs. Juliet met them in the hall and went 
upstairs with them herself. The door below 
being heard to shut again, she left them and 


’ 


said Jim, when he 
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hurried down to say a word, by way of warning, 
to Jim. It was characteristic of that rather 
slow-moving person that he had only at this 
moment arrived, leaving himself no time to 
become more familiar with his surroundings. 

“ Of course you will take care to sustain me 
in all that I say, Jim,” she said. “We may 
have to make a few harmless little —a— efforts, 
to carry out our position.” 

Jim began to grumble, but, at this moment, 
the guests were heard coming downstairs. 

Mrs. Gradshaw had a bustling, assertive 
way with her, and was evidently a person 
used to much consideration. Her daughter 
was of the quieter sort, yet quite ready to echo 
all her opinions, the more especially in the 
present case as she wholly agreed with them. 
The two professed themselves delighted with 
everything. 

“Such comfort, such good taste! We thought 
we had a good deal, but I begin to see now, 
we don’t half know how to live,” explained 
the elder. “ Everything is perfect. You really 
must excuse me if I stare round a little.” She 
put up her eyeglass, first at one wall of the 
parlor, then at the other. “ You say there is 
a separate bath-room for each sleeping-apart- 
ment? And, then, all this patent ventilation, 
and hot-air supply, and electrical attachments, 
and the sliding shutters —it is perfect, perfect.” 

“ There is one thing poor Jim insists upon; 
I don’t know that he is such a particularly self- 
ish individual, but he will have comfort.” 

Fortunately, at this time, Jim had led Miss 
Gradshaw to the front window, and they were 
gazing out of it at the dimly discerned archi- 
tecture of the neighborhood. 

“ What does the vapor-bath attachment con- 
nect with ? It seems soconvenient. We must 
have one too,” continued Mrs. Gradshaw. 

Juliet was a little flustered. “ The — the ele- 
vator, I believe,” she said, and then launched 
out into a torrent of words, intended to mystify 
her visitor and carry her over this tight place. 
“ And all the furnace- pipes, and electric bells, 
and range, and burglar alarms, and stationary 
tubs, and everything, are hydrostatic, pneu- 
matic, interchangeable, and self-acting. We 
would n’t be without them for anything.” 

The rugs, portiéres, astral lamps, an elabo- 
rate piece of statuary, and the pottery, even 
to a choice collection of old luster-ware, were 
a subject on which she was much more nearly 
at home. She drew attention to some of these 
things of her own accord, and deftly invented 
the occasions on which they had acquired 
them. ‘The portraits were a more difficult 
field. Still, Juliet had thought it quite prob- 
able she might have to respond to some com- 
ments about them, and — though her answers 
were left chiefly to the inspiration of the mo- 
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ment—she did not shrink from the ordeal. 
She had hurried round just before the arrival 
of the guests, and put away most of the small 
family photographs, porcelain-types, and the 
like that bestrew the usual American house- 
hold, and replaced them with an album full of 
similar mementos of her own; but the framed 
pieces were naturally too heavy to be treated 
in this summary fashion. She proceeded to 
account for the large heads of the Clamptons, 
Mrs. Lambert’s father and mother, by saying 
they were a dear old great aunt and uncle 
of her own, who had always been extremely 
devoted to her. ‘They had sent their portraits 
as a token of their warm regard, on their last 
birthday —the birthdays of both occurring, by 
a singular coincidence, on the same date. 

Mrs. Gradshaw paused before a painting 
of Mr. Lambert, in Huntington’s best bank- 
president manner, including a red curtain, a 
column, a table, and a globe. 

“ Who is this?” she asks 

“ Jim’s, that is, Mr. Bang’s, father.” To have 
made it any more remote connection she 
thought would have necessitated too elaborate 
an accounting for the principal place given it. 

“ Mr. Bang’s father, so young?” 

There was in reality but little difference in 
the ages of the two men. 

“Oh, it was taken a long time ago, you 
know ; and it really is remarkable how young 
he does look for his age. It is noticed by 
everybody.” 

“ And who is this?” She stops now before 
the likeness of the Lamberts’ boy, now absent 
at boarding-school, painted with an orange 
and a hoop in either hand. 

“Oh, that is only a fancy piece,” replies 
Juliet, nonchalantly. 

“ Oh, I thought it must be a portrait; it’s so 
very like one.” ‘ 

“It ’s Louis XIV. at the battle of —how 
execrable my memory is! — Of course I mean 
before the battle. It’s from some old paint- 
ing. I forget what—but I want you to look 
at “its.” 

She escaped in this way similar inquiry as 
to the likeness of Lambert’s daughter, divert- 
ing her guests’ attention to a valuable picture 
of the Munich school that hung near by. 
She thought good to affect to scorn it. 

“T have never had any patience with it,” 
she said. “ Did you ever see such sheep and 
peasants? Jim sat at Leavitt’s sale like grim 
death till he got it. It cost him ten thousand 
dollars. Perhaps I ’m wrong, but I actually 
cried the night he brought it home.” 

Jim, coming up, had caught the last words 
of this, and his eyes opened widely, but a maid, 
of a veteran air, now appeared at the portiére 
announcing dinner. 
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“We have had to let our butler go for to- 
day; one of his family is sick, and we shall 
have to try to put up with the girl,” whispered 
Juliet, confidentially, as they went in. “ We 
are so fortunate in our servants; we have had 
the same ones, either in Jim’s family or mine, 
almost always. Entertaining as much as I do, 
even in my quict way, you can appreciate 
what an incalculable blessing it is.” 

There were indications, upon this, in the fig- 
ure of Jim,who was going in first with Mrs.Grad- 
shaw on his arm, asif he were about to kick back 
wards in some alarming way, or even to burst. 

Nevertheless — for the memory of the pre- 
varicator must be a good one— Mrs. Juliet 
was soon mistaking repeatedly even her long- 
tried servant’s name. 

“ Miss Gradshaw is not drinking her wine ; 
won't you see if you can find some Apolli- 
naris water, Susan?” she said. Again, “ The 
terrapin is a little under-flavored: will you just 
mention it to the cook, Susan ?” 

“ Jane, ma’am,” corrected the woman, in a 
stolid way, not too respectfully, it must be ad- 
mitted, but she was secretly resenting the 
invasion. 

At table, in the cozy, rich dining-room, not 
too large, Juliet romanced about the plates, 
reconciled discrepancies in the monograms on 
the silver and linen, and fabricated striking 
origins for the handsome screen and carven, 
high-backed chairs. These were a few of the 
“harmless little efforts” they were to make, 
to carry out their position. Jim was a person 
of so little imagination that all this adapting 
of one’s self in detail to the small intimacies 
of another’s household had never once oc- 
curred to him as a necessity of the situation, 
but he could not nowretreat, and he endeav 
ored to distract himself from it for the time 
being, by opening a little flirtation with Miss 
Gradshaw, who was comely, and did not show 
herself wholly averse to something of that sort. 

Whenever anything inconvenient was 
trenched upon, Mrs. Juliet began to ply Mrs. 
Gradshaw with more sweet-breads or mush- 
rooms or red-head duck or the delicacies of 
dessert. That lady was fond of her dinner, 
and the policy was generally successful. As to 
Lucy, she plied her with questions upon the 
current state of society at Minneapolis, asking 
her who was married, who were the belles, 
who was giving parties, who leading the ger- 
mans, and the like. In spite of all this man- 
agement, however, there was presently an in- 
quiry that fell like a thunderbolt. 

“ By the way, who is the portrait over the 
mantel, in your room?” broke out Mrs, Grad- 
shaw, addressing herself to Jim. 

“In my room?” murmured Jim, taken ex- 
tremely aback. 
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“Yes, the door of the adjoining one where 
we were stood ajar, and we really could n’t 
resist the temptation of peeping in, to see what 
the retreat of the lord and master was like. Of 
course it was wholly inexcusable.” 

“Do try some of the vegetables,” hastily 
interposed Juliet. “Speaking of vegetables, 
Mrs. Hedges, who has lately returned from 
San Francisco, was telling me the other day 
what a wonderful market they have for vege- 
tables there. Do you know, [ want to see San 
Francisco so much.” And so forth, and so forth, 
and so forth. 

But without avail, for though diverted from 
the subject for the time being, Mrs. Gradshaw 
kept an air of having something on her mind, 
and returned to it again. 

“‘ Such an unusual face and such an excellent 
piece of crayon work,” she said ; “ we were both 
intending to speak to you about it.” 

It was, in fact, that of Mrs. Lambert herself. 

Now, Jim had never been in the chamber 
thus ascribed to him, and Juliet could not, 
for the life of her, remember the likeness, nor 
even whether it was that of a man or a woman. 
Jim, driven to the necessity of saying some- 
thing, was about to open his mouth for a reply 
that would certainly have been their utter ruin, 
but Juliet snatched the words from him, and 
manceuvred for time. Could she have got at 
the key controlling its electric lighting, she 
would have suddenly extinguished all the gas. 
As it was, she meditated tipping over her Lot- 
tle of claret, to escape the topic under cover 
of a calamitous crash. There was a long-drawn 
moment of suspense, when Miss Lucy let fall 
a further word or two giving, as Juliet thought, 
a clew to the sex of the person. Upon no more 
basis than this,— in which she was mistaken,— 
shelaunched out intrepidly: 

“Qh, yes, that is Colonel Toplift — in citi- 
zen’s dress. He is one of the most gentlemanly 
men and best fellows that ever was. He comes 
in on my mother’s side,—my mother was a 
Toplift, you know. Jane, I think there is a 
draught; just draw the screen a little more. 
[am sure you must feel it, dear Mrs. Grad- 
shaw; these New York dining-rooms are so 
draughty, do what you will.” 

“ Not at all, I assure you. But the one I 
was speaking of was not a man’s face ; it was 
a woman’s,” 

“ Yes, such a really charming expression,” 
echoed the daughter. 

“ To be sure! How stupid I am! Colonel 
Toplift was sent to the frame-makers’, for re- 
pairs, only a few days ago. I could n’t think 
for the moment just which one you meant. 
It is a Mrs. N—Neufchatel,a cousin of Jim’s. 
There ’s the most romantic history connected 
with her life. I wish I had time to tell it to 
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you with all the details. She was a great 
beauty. The family lived in Portugal. All the 
men at the foreign legations and consulships 
and everything were wildly in love with her. 
They say whenever she left St. Petersburg to 
visit this country, it was like a perfect faneral. 
She and Jim were wrecked, on the same 
steamer, once, and saved each other's lives. 
It was near Havana. ‘That was before she 
married, of course. I suppose | ought to be 
jealous about leaving her up there for Jim to 
gaze upon all the time, but, you know, they 
were always like brother and sister together ; 
and then, if there ’s one thing I do abominate, 
it’s having your own portraits all around the 
house, so one must fill up with something.” 

Furthermore, on the retirement to the draw- 
ing-room, the budget of small effects of the 
Lamberts, which Juliet had meant to put away, 
but, in reality, had only absently laid down in 
stead, turned up again and fell into the hands 
of the visitors, necessitating new prodigies of 
invention. She met them, as she thought, to 
amarvel. The greatest absolute awkwardness, 
if not danger of detection, alter so many mi 
raculous escapes, arose with her unfamiliarity 
with so innocent-seeming a bit of furniture 
as a coal-scuttle. It was of a new ornamental 
pattern, which would not give out its contents, 
when she undertook to throw coal on the fire, 
without pressing on a certain spring. Again, 
Jim, in order to give himself an easy air of 
proprietorship, after remaining by himself to 
smoke as long as possible in the dining-room, 
undertook to kindle in the library grate a fire 
of ostensible logs, which turned out to be only 
a cunning imitation in cast iron, designed to 
be illuminated by gas—though this, with a 
sickly kind of smile, he managed to turn off 
as only his humor. 

However, even these episodes passed safely 
over, and the evening came to an end without 
disaster. ‘The Gradshaws made their farewells 
in the friendliest manner. They may have felt 
that Juliet, as of old, was a little absent in her 
replies and not always governed by the strict- 
est accuracy of statement,— perhaps they did 
not thoroughly believe, for instance, the story 
of the romantic shipwrecked cousin of Jim’s, 
with its numerous variations of scene between 
Portugal and St. Petersburg — but what seemed 
certain was that Juliet had a most comfortable 
home. She appeared a person of decidedly 
important and luxurious position in the world, 
and to that, as we all know, much may be 
forgiven. As to Jim, he was an honest soul, 
without an atom of pretense about him. 

Hardly had they taken their departure when 
the Bangs — Juliet first gathering up her pho- 
tographic mementos — followed them. Jim 
was exceedingly grouty, declaring he would 
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rather spend an evening in the infernal regions 


than another such as this. Juliet comforted him, 
and defended the case on the plea that once 
in they had to keep it up. But it was all over 
now, it was a the Gradshaws 
were immensely pleased, and there was no tell- 
ing how much good it might do in the future. 

A few minutes after they had gone, Mrs. 
Lambert returned from the opera. She found 
the house quiet and everything pretty much 
in its usual order, ‘The first object on which 
she set eyes, after entering her room and toss- 
ing about a few light articles on the dressing- 
table, was a valuable ring. 

At an early hour the next morning she or 
dered her carriage and drove away. While she 
was out, it so happened that the elderly Clamp- 
tons and Mr. Lambert himself unexpectedly 
arrived. The former had changed back to an 
original plan once countermanded, and now 
calmly proceeded to install themselves. Lam- 
bert, like a true business man, hurried out again 
on some affair, the very moment he was at 
home, leaving word he would return to lunch. 

This being the new situation in the house, 
about 11 o’clock a hack loaded with travel- 
ing-trunks drew up before it in a hasty way, 
and Mrs, Gradshaw, followed by her daughter, 
alighted and ascended the steps. 


great success, 


“Is Mrs. Bang at home?” 

“‘She don’t live here, ma’am.” 

“ You don’t quite understand: I said A/*s. 
Bang,” repeated Mrs. Gradshaw blandly. “We 


dined here last evening, you remember. Will 
you ask her to step here a moment; it is about 
something important.” 

“ Those ones went away last night, 
Lambert is out,” returned the maid. 

“ Went away last night? went away?” catch- 
ing her breath in amazement at this unforeseen 
rebuff. ‘* Well, where did they go?” 

“They might ’a’ went home, ma’am; | 
could n’t say.” 

“In goodness’ name! you mean to tell me 
they went home? Where és their home, if not 
>” 


and Mrs. 


here 

“ | disremember, ma’am. You might inquire 
next door,” suggested the servant; “ I ain’t 
livin’ very long in this block.” 

“ Can it be that we have somehow mistaken 
the number, Lucy ?” Mrs. Gradshaw said, 
gazing round in an unsettled way at her daugh 
ter. “I was so absolutely sure of the place.” 

“ No, mamma, it zs the right number,” re- 
plied Lucy. “ Here is the same carved oak 
chest — from the royal palace’at Dresden, you 
know—and the chairs— from the Cologne 
cathedral.” And they proceeded to identify 
many other objects immediately under their 
eyes, in the entrance hall. 


“ Let this stupidity cease instantly,” now 
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exclaimed Mrs. Gradshaw, to the flurried maid. 
“Go at once and tell your mistress we would 
like to see her. We must catch a train at Forty- 
second street, and have but little time to 
spare.” 

With that, she pushed on into the drawing- 
room, as having a perfect right to do so. She 
heaved a sigh of relief at seeing there the alleged 
portrait of Mr. Bang’s father, the little Louis 
XIV., and the rest of the well-known objects 
of the night before. But, as they entered, the 
maid who had waited at dinner,and who had 
heard something of the altercation at the door 
came up to corroborate the other, and said : 

“ Mrs. Lambert, the lady’s name as lives here, 
is out, ma’am, and Mr. and Mrs. Bangs don’t 
belong to us at all.” 

“ Oh, this is a gross conspiracy, Lucy,” cried 
the matron, flushing red with indignation. 
“ This girl is probably the one who has stolen 
your ring, and the family being away from 
home, she has formed a plot with the other to 
evade us in this little way, at least until she 
has a chance to escape. I think I ought to 
have our driver bring a policeman at once. 
You stay here, Lucy, to sce that she does not 
leave the house.” 

“Ts it me steal a ring, me that was with 
the Lambert family for twenty years? Oh, my! 


Oh, my! but the poor girls do have their char- 
acters easy took away.” 

She gave a hysterical gasp and then a scream 
that hastened the advent of the elderly Clamp- 
tons, who were already coming down. 

“ Thank heaven! the ‘dear old great aunt 


and uncle’!” Mrs. Gradshaw exclaimed, at 
sight of them; “ now we shall see.” 

But Mrs. Clampton, far from being concil- 
iatory, sailed in with the majesty of a seventy- 
four-gun ship. 

“ What is the meaning of this invasion of a 
peaceful home, this brow-beating of our ser- 
vants,” she demanded, full of trepidation, 
shared by the old gentleman who attended at 
her side. 

“TI asked only for Mrs. Bang. I presume 
you have but lately arrived and do not know 
the circumstances,” said Mrs. Gradshaw, 
bristling in return. “ My daughter unfortu- 
nately lost a valuable ring, when we dined here 
last night. If Mrs. Bang is not at home, will 
you kindly look on the dressing-table upstairs, 
where the ring was left? We discovered the 
loss only as we were starting for our train, and 
have driven here on our way.” 

“ We know nothing about Mrs. Bang. You 
have certainly mistaken the address.” 

“Mistaken the address? and here is Mr. 
Bang’s portrait before our eyes, and there your 
own, Juliet’s great aunt and uncle!” 

“Great aunt and uncle? ha, ha!” hysteri- 
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cally; “we are Mrs. Lambert’s father and 
mother. Lester,’—- to her husband,— “ per- 
haps they are burglars and want to rob the 
house; you must certainly bring a policeman.” 

“It is a shameless conspiracy to defraud us 
of our property, Lucy. Who could have sus- 
pected it in such a place? Or else they are all 
mad, But I will not be done out ofit so. I insist 
upon going upstairs. I know just where the 
ring was left. And do you see that none of 
them leave.” 

She made a bold push to goup the stairs, but, 
being a stout woman, and her way being barred 
by somebody, this was not effective. ‘There 
was general hysteria among the women. ‘The 
suspected servant, pale with fright, was almost 
fainting. Lucy Gradshaw leaned, weeping, 
against the wall. A policeman had, somehow, 
actually been brought, and instigated by the 
Lambert servants, even went so far as to con- 
front Mrs. Gradshaw in a sort of official way. 
Mrs. Lambert, now returning, followed almost 
upon hisheels. In the midst of all the confusion, 
the two visitors recognized her as the heroine of 
the multifarious adventures of which they had 
heard ; they turned upon each other wild eyes 
of wonderment, and Mrs. Gradshaw gasped: 

“The beautiful cousin from Portugal!” 

Next Lambert rushed in, and sustained 
pleasing Lucy Gradshaw in his arms,— by 
some unconscious mental process selecting 
her as the most worthy object of sympathy. 
But he made a vigorous effort, at the same 
time, to dissipate the misunderstandings that 
had settled down upon all the group like an 
obfuscating fog. 

“In heaven’s name, what does all this 
mean?” he ejaculated. “Anita,”—to his wife,— 
“ explain it.” 

“It means, it means,” breathed Mrs. Lam- 
bert faintly, “that — that they dined here last 
night, and —and Juliet must have represented 
this as her own house. I did not think she 
would do that. And—and some one left a 
valuable ring. So I drove right down to their 
flat, after breakfast, to give it to Juliet. She 
was not at home,” — addressing the visitors,— 
“and I left it for her with a very particular 
note. I ¢hought it might belong to her guests.” 

** Pray, where zs this flat ?’”” demanded Mrs. 
Giadshaw grimly. 

The others were all so occupied in offering 
her profuse apologies, with which by degrees 
she allowed herself to be somewhat mollified, 
that she could not for a while procure the 
address. Why dwell upon the long conversa- 
tion and comparison of notes about Juliet 
Scatterbury that followed. Mrs. Gradshaw 
persisted in her demand for the address, wrote 
it down, and departed to find it. 

“T will go there myself: we have now lost 
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our train, and there is plenty of time,” she said, 
with the same ominous grimness. 

“The deceitful, deceitful, deceitful little 
minx!” ejaculated old Mrs. Clampton. “ What 
punishment is bad enough for her?” 

Mrs. Lambert made a feeble attempt to say 
something for her quondam friends, but was 
easily put down. 

“A quarter of an hour with Mrs. Gradshaw 
will be a very good beginning,” responded 
Lambert, his wonted cheerful flow of spirits 
quite restored at the prospect. So, indeed, it 
proved. Mrs. Bangs hadsallied forth that morn- 
ing, after an earlier breakfast than Mrs. Lam- 
bert. After performing various errands, she be 
thought her that it would be becoming and 
polite to go and thank the friend who had so 
kindly lent her her house the night before; the 
more so, as the visit was, more likely than not, 
to be accompanied by an invitation to stay to 
lunch. She was in the vicinity of Thirty-fourth 
street, going up Madison Avenue, when she 
saw the carriage containing the Gradshaws, 
coming down. Not that she would have no- 
ticed it, except that they had had their heads 
out of the window, their eyes glaringly fixed 
upon her. They waved her to stop, and drew 
up close beside the curbstone, where she met 
them. She suspected some unusual circum- 
stance, of course, from an excited air worn 
by the inmates, but supposed it would be only 
some travelers’ delay, and, seeing the baggage 
piled high behind, had no idea of any change 
of plan that could interfere with the success- 
ful consummation of events as they had been 
left. Mrs. Gradshaw in her eagerness thrust 
the door ajar. Both women opened their 
mouths at once, but Juliet, with traditional 
glibness, got in her effusion first. 

“ What a delightful surprise! Not off yet ? 
It is such a pleasure to see you again. Now, 
why will you not postpone your going and 
come and make us a nice visit? I declare! 
I am going to tell your coachman to drive 
around to Thirty-seventh street at once.” And 
she bobbed her pretty head aside as if about 
to do so. 

Good Mrs. Gradshaw fell back, all but in 
an apoplectic fit, at this unheard-of attempt 
to renew the imposition. 

“You wicked, disgraceful, brazen girl, get 
right into this carriage,” she exclaimed, 
straightening herself again. “Oh, what a cheat 
and humbug you are! You always were, from 
alittle child. We know all about you; you 
never lived there; all those people you de- 
scribed were utter fictions. We have been 
there. It was all owing to the blessed cir- 
cumstance of Lucy’s ring. She left it, and Mrs. 
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Lambert took it round to your— abode, and 
we are going after it. Produce it instantly, or 
get into this carriage and drive with us to 
where it may be found.” 

She even laid her hand on Juliet’s shoulder 
to enforce her commands. 

“T have n’t got it,” murmured Juliet feebly, 
overwhelmed by a torrent so violent that it was 
useless to think of stemming it; she ofiered no 
resistance, but entered the carriage with them. 

“ This shall go to Minneapolis; ¢A#és shall 
be related to your old acquaintances,” resumed 
the Nemesis, with high and mighty sarcasm ; 
“this is what is called keeping up appear 
ances, I suppose — | don’t know why I don’t 
expose you to the people in the street.” 

Juliet essayed some other feeble fabrica 
tions —that she and Jim had had a wager; 
that some people had different ideas of hospi- 
tality from others ; that it was a joke,and she 
had meant to tell them all about it,— but all 
was overborne in Mrs. Gradshaw’s indignation. 

“Mamma!” expostulated the daughter, from 
time to time. Her own way would have been 
a much better “form,” to treat this person 
with dignified silence, and simply keep clear 
of all such hereafter, 

Finally, “You had a good dinner, at any 
rate,” declared Juliet, trying open bravado, 
but immediately after she broke down, put 
both hands before her face, begged her ac 
cusers not to relate the affair in Minneapolis, 
and threw herself back among the cushions 
sobbing. 


“ Mamma!” exclaimed 


Lucy Gradshaw, 
this time with energy — touched, as women 


will be, at tears. Mrs. Gradshaw was fond of 
describing the “ tongue-lashing ” she gave the 
reprobate, but they rode the rest of the way in 
silence. 

They mounted the stairs to the flat, and 
found the very particular note, with the ring. 
Mrs. Gradshaw surveyed with a supercilious 
air all the economic make-shifts in the plate, 
which, had it had a straightforward mistress, 
she would have considered a trim and attract- 
ive little domicile. Delivering a parting homily 
in the same severe strain, she withdrew, leay 
ing the culprit in a cowed attitude, overcome 
with chagrin. 

Juliet did not dare to tell her husband, but 
somehow he heard of it, and though this par- 
ticular offense was condoned, the Little Dinner 
was popularly thought to be the starting-point 
ofa rupture in virtue of which Juliet Scatterbury 
went abroad to reside in the Riviera, where 
Jim — having in the mean time done better in 
a pecuniary way —sends her money to main 
tain existence on her own account. 


William ITenry Bishop. 
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H E leaps to touch again the pulse of Spring: 

None quick as he that pleasure to fore- 
stall ! 

But while he smiles in light of everything, 

The cherry-blossoms suddenly take wing. 

Such silky flights can have no sound of fall, 

But yet he hears November in them all. 


Burning with rapture on June’s perfect breast,— 
As if he stirred the roses breathing there, 
Lo! some loose petals by his foot are prest, 
And with the sum of her warm beauty blest, 
He feels a sudden chillness in the air, 

And sees the hint of ashes everywhere. 
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To the Readers of “ The Century.”’ 


, pte this number of THE CENTURY the maga- 
zine begins its thirty-fifth volume and eighteenth 
year. Again it is our pleasure to record a very large 
annual growth in the number of readers which the 
magazine regularly is with an in- 
creasing sense of responsibility that we contemplate 
the fact that THE CENTURY possesses to-day, and has 
for several years possessed, the largest audience that 
was ever gathered about any periodical of its class 


addresses. It 


printed in the English language. The first edition of 
the present number is a quarter of a million copies. As 
each copy has from one reader to six hundred (the lat- 
ter in a few of the large public reading-rooms), the 
readers of THE CENTURY throughout the world are 
estimated at nearly two millions. 

In considering the causes which have given THE 
CENTURY its unprecedented circulation, there is one 
that should never be forgotten; and that is, the spirit 
in which it was founded, and in which it was conducted 
in its early years. Dr. Holland, in assuming the direc- 
tion of a‘ people’s magazine,’’ determined that it should 
not shirk living subjects; that the great questions 
of the day should be treated seriously, earnestly, and 
continuously in its pages; that while carrying on its 
purely literary and artistic functions, it should tell asa 
constant force in the intellectual, moral, and political 
development of the country. That freedom of opinion, 
that fair play, and that hospitality to ideas which he 
insisted upon have been of the highest service to THE 
CENTURY in its history since he was called away. A 
notable instance of the possibilities under such a policy 
is the War Series of THE CENTURY (now concluded as 
a battle series, but to be continued, from time to time, 
with short papers on special and picturesque phases of 
the war),—a historical work of such importance as to 
be in itself a part of our national history — in its rela- 
tion to the personal career of General Grant, in the 
wealth of its original testimony with regard to great 
events, and in its moral effect in helping to bring the 
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NOVEMBER. 
When summer glory shines with August height, 
And his high spirits match the splendid day, 
Just one soft, purpling leaf’s slow, silent flight 
Rustles like autumn on the ear of sight! 
The forest-curves in fancy sink away, 
And leave November’s bony forms and gray. 


Yet dream not when his birth-month draweth 
near, 

He is a man that maketh Gloom his guest. 

Nay ! from the tender droppings of the year ; 

From summer leaves that fall before they sear ; 

From autumn leaf-rain, life doth snatch a zest: 

For — shadowed joys are always vividest ! 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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once warring sections into a better understanding and 
a higher mutual regard. 

The publication of the War Series made possible the 
publication, as its continuation and culmination, of the 
authorized Life of Lincoln and History of his times. 
This work is now entering upon its most interesting 
stage, having reached the point where the authors 
themselves became associated with the President, in 
official and confidential relations, and are therefore 
able to bring to the elucidation of the story a number 
of unpublished documents and reminiscences of the 
highest interest and value. 

The generous manner in which the public has greeted 
such enterprises as these confirms the purpose of THE 
CENTURY to do all in its power to help make our mul- 
titudinous American communities feel and appreciate 
their national unity and destiny. We have no sympa- 
thy with that false and ill-informed patriotism which 
flatters its audience by affecting to despise Abroad. 
There is a long distance between the state of mind of 
an American who refuses to learn anything from the 
past or present of that great majority of mankind be- 
longing to the Old World and the state of mind of the 
American who simply recognizes the development of 
human freedom and thought which has taken place in 
the New World—recognizes not only our national 
faults and dangers, but also every gain made here, and 
every golden opportunity which is here still open to 
the race. 


A Phase of Political Independence. 


“ DEMOCRACY,” explains your American philosopher, 
“ signifies the rule of the people, the whole people. Itis 
distinguished from monarchy, which means the rule of 
one; and from aristocracy, which denotes the rule of a 
few.’”’ The American philosopher seems to have the dic- 
tionary on his side; whether history, ancient or mod- 
ern, supports his assertion, is matter of dispute. Most 
of the democracies of history have, as a matter of fact, 
been governments of the many by the few. Our own 
ought to be an exception, but is it so? 
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An aristocracy, our philosopher asserts, is the rule 
of the few. To be quite accurate (for we are now 
speaking etymologically), it is the rule of the best. 
That is what it purports to be. Practically it is not 
always so. Those who assume to be the best of the 
people are not always the best; the selections of he- 
redity are not infallible. If we only knew how to 
choose the best —the wisest, the bravest, the most un- 
selfish — could we do better than to commit the ad- 
ministration to their hands? Is not this, indeed, what 
we mean by democracy? Is it not the fundamental 
assumption of the philosophic democrat, that the in- 
vestiture of the people with the political power will 
result in the selection of the ablest and wisest men to 
administer the affairs of the State ; or if not in all cases 
the ablest and wisest, yet, in the long run and asa gen- 
eral rule, abler and wiser men than can be secured by 
any other method? Is it not believed that in the open 
discussion of public questions, and the free criticism of 
candidates, truth will prevail over error, and wisdom 
over folly, and probity over rascality, and that thus, by 
the free choice of the people, the men who are best fit- 
ted to govern will be called to govern? Mirabeau said 
truly, “In acertain sense republics are monarchical, 
and again inacertain sense monarchies are republics.’”’ 
Quite as truly we might say, “ All strong aristocracies 
have a democratic element in them, and all vigorous 
democracies tend to a genuine aristocracy.” This is the 
test of democracy. Does it indeed secure wise and 
capable administration ? Does it bring to the front its 
natural rulers ? 

Ask this question respecting our municipal govern- 
ment. Are the mayors of our cities their ablest and 
soundest men ? Sometimes they are; but is it the rule? 
How about the members of the municipal councils ? 
Here the test fails utterly. The legislative bodies of our 
cities, with scarcely an exception, are composed of men 
who are not above the average in intelligence, and who 
are below the average in morality. 
small politicians with axes to grind, and various unsocial 
and disreputable characters form the majority of most of 
these city councils. This does not look as though our 
democracy were succeeding in bringing to the front its 
natural leaders. Instead of selecting the best to rule, it 
seems to be selecting the worst. 

In many ways this tendency finds expression. Re- 
cently, in one of our inland cities, the mayor sent a 
message to the Common Council pointing out that 
many of the saloons were open all night; that the 
worst injuries of these saloons upon public morals 
were perpetrated in the hours between midnight and 
morning, and that many of the crimes engendered in 
these saloons were brought forth in these small hours 
of the night. The mayor furnished figures from the po- 
lice reports to prove these statements, and asked the 
Council to pass an ordinance requiring the closing of 
these saloons between twelve at night and six in the 
morning. The Council deliberated, hesitated, weighed 
and measured, postponed, reconsidered, and finally de- 
feated the ordinance. The facts presented by the mayor 
were not disputed ; and it was well known that a large 
number, probably a majority, of the liquor sellers 
themselves were in favor of the ordinance; but a mi- 
nority of them, and these the lowest and worst, the 
keepers of the vilest dives in the city, were opposed to 
it; and the majority of the Council made common 
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cause with the dregs of the population, and permitted 
them to control its administration. Beyond contro- 
versy, if the question of the closing of these saloons 
after midnight could have been submitted directly to 
the people of the city they would have voted ten to 
one in the affirmative; doubtless these councilors 
were perfectly well aware of this fact; they knew that 
they were not representing their constituents; yet 
they disregarded the wishes of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people and made themselves the willing 
instruments of that small fraction of the population 
which lives to propagate poverty and crime. 

Such debasing subjection to the vilest elements of 
the people is very common, not only on the part of 
office-holders, but also, and more especially, on the 
part of political managers. In making nominations, 
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it is not the support of the intelligent and virtuous 
classes that is most carefully inquired after, but the 
support of the vicious and disorderly classes. Your 
average boss, in either party, is not solicitous about 
the vote of the churches; his problem is to secure the 
vote of the saloons. He seeks first the kingdom of 
Beelzebub and his iniquity, confident that all the other 
support that he needs will be added unto him. In a 
convention, met for the nomination of a candidate for 
mayor, in one of our most reputable capital cities, the 
friends of one candidate boldly announced in their 
conferences with the rest that three hundred gamblers 
stood ready to make handsome contributions to the 
election funds if their man was nominated. The argu- 
ment seemed to be conclusive, for their man was nomi- 
nated, and elected. That such a reason can be urged 
in a political convention is itself a startling fact. 

Those who watch the debates of a State legislature 
wrestling with any phase of the liquor question at once 
perceive that the policy of both parties is dictated not by 
the better half of either party, but by the worse half — 
probably by the lowest and meanest eighth or tenth 
of the party. These legislatures are asking, not what 
measures will best satisfy the great mass of industrious, 
thrifty, law-abiding people, but what measures will 
alienate the smallest number of the enemies and para- 
sites of society. 

These statements may seem to be extravagant, but 
it would be easy to give abundant illustrations from 
our recent political history of every one of them. And 
without wishing to take a pessimistic view of our Amer- 
ican type of democracy; without doubting, indeed, that 
the tendencies pointed out are a temporary disorder 
which the good sense of our people will find a way of 
curing, the philosophic observer cannot help asking 
what these things mean, and what remedies are readiest 
and most effectual. 

The fact that party managers and public officials 
show themselves so responsive to the vilest elements 
of society indicates great activity on the part of these 
vilest elements. Their number is not large, but their 
zeal is hot and their purpose is strong ; what they lack 
in weight they make up in velocity. Their demands are 
incessant and insistent; their pressure upon the polit- 
ical leaders is never lightened. The better classes 
make no such demonstration of their purpose. There 
is little political activity among them; their numbers 
and their weight give them little force, because there 
is so little movement. The vilest prevail over the 
best because they are so much more active in their 
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own interest, and so much more positive in their 
demands. 

They gain advantage, also, in another way. They 
are much less intense in their partisanship. One who 
watches the municipal contests in a city where the two 
great parties are pretty evenly balanced will see that 
the disorderly and vicious classes are by no means 
wedded to either party. Their vote goes, almost solidly, 
first to one party and then to the other,— always to 
the candidates that are the most satisfactory to them. 
Their political principles are precisely those which one 
of our prominent capitalists has so humorously avowed, 
and for the same reason. They are no bigoted parti- 
sans, not they. Consequently they manage, in a good 
many of our cities, to have things largely their own 
way. 

If the supremacy of the vilest in our municipal gov- 
ernments is explained by the facts just mentioned, the 
way of overthrowing that supremacy is clearly indi- 
cated. A great increase of political activity and a corre- 
sponding abatement of partisanship, on the part of the 
best citizens is urgently called for. The latter is the sim- 
pler, and perhaps the more effective, remedy. If the 
upper half of each of the great parties were as fearlessly 
independent as the lowest quarter of the party is, the 
rule of the vilest would speedily cease and determine. 
It is the confidence of the bosses that the better citizens 
will be steadfastly loyal to their party obligations, that 
encourages them to truck and dicker with the rabble. 
The knowledge that they were in danger of losing the 
support of the reputable people would lead them to 
withdraw from that alliance. 

The effectiveness of this remedy has already been 
demonstrated in several of our great cities. In these 
cities there is a great gain in the personnel of the gov- 


* ernment, and in the vigor and purity of the adminis- 


tration. The same remedy is within reach of the voters 
of all our cities. 


Sanitary Legislation in American Cities. 


It is somewhat depressing to look back and see how 
large a part of what has passed for political principle 
in the United States has been really only a temporary 
exemption from the necessity of meeting problems 
which had long vexed older peoples. In 1790, when 
there were but four American cities with a population 
of more than 10,000, and when the population of the 
largest was but about 40,000, it was easy for our peo- 
ple to relegate all matters relating to the prevention 
of disease to individual care, and to look with compla- 
cency upon this solution, as only a phase of the great 
political principle of individual liberty. It is a different 
matter in 1887, when nearly one-fourth of our people 
live in cities, when a single city with its environs con- 
tains almost as many persons as the whole United 
States in 1790, and when the consequences of individ- 
ual carelessness or incompetency may be frightful. Un- 
der the latter circumstances, we can no longer leave 
to the individual, or force upon him, duties to which 
he is incompetent; nor, above all, can we any longer 
put such a solution into the class of political principles. 

The only comprehensible relation which human so- 
ciety bears to the individual is that of conferring ben- 
efits on him; if it fails in this function, it is only a 
nuisance and an impediment to him. But the real ben- 
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efit which society can confer on him is not, as the so- 
cialist assumes, that of making life easier ; it is rather 
that of enabling the individual to reach the point of 
the most strenuous endeavor, with the highest percen- 
tage of results. Society injures the individual when it 
repays to him the sum which a swindler has abstracted 
from his pocket; it confers a benefit on him when it 
locks up the swindler, and makes it more difficult for 
other swindlers to entrap the unwary. The dividing 
line is not difficult to follow, if one is honestly anxious 
to follow it. And it seems a natural, however unpleas- 
ant, consequence that the energy of the State should 
increase with the intensity of modern life ; otherwise, 
the whole growth of the race in numbers and civiliza- 
tion would be a decided disadvantage to the individual, 
for every invention and development would merely 
bring in some new danger, against which he must guard 
himself, to the detriment of his ordinary work. When 
the numbers of a people have increased so that a small 
percentage is a large absolute number, when the indi- 
vidual workman finds himself menaced by an organi- 
zation which is too strong for him, however weak it 
may be in comparison with the whole State, he has a 
right to expect from the State ample protection against 
anything which interferes with the full efficiency of 
his labor: it is no answer to say that the precedents 
do not meet the case; the State exists to make prece- 
dents in such cases. When new chemical processes in 
manufacture have brought into populous places odors 
and gases which are not only offensive, but distinctly 
detrimental to health, it is not fair to the individual to 
expect him to stop his ordinary work in order to abate 
nuisances of the sort: the State has founda new sphere 
of activity. When a city becomes packed like an ant- 
hill, and there is every temptation to individuals to dis- 
regard the usual laws of health in the construction and 
regulation of buildings, it is not fair to the individual 
to leave to his conscience or personal investigation 
the regulation or detection of defects which are so eas- 
ily concealed; he is not to blame for the new condi- 
tions, and the State must do the work, in order that he 
may attend to his own work, and not be injured, in- 
stead of benefited, by the new developments. He who 
would reject at once a proposition that the State should 
build houses for workingmen, on the ground that such 
a step would tend only to injure the individual activity 
of the recipients of the bounty, is not at all illogical in 
believing that the State is bound to use every energy for 
the prevention of preventable diseases in cities, for the 
latter step is merely a removal of the burden of new 
conditions from the individual who has become ex- 
posed to them, and an effort to enable him to do his 
work with as much efficiency as ever. Such legislation 
seems to be altogether Individualistic, as opposed to 
Socialistic. 

That legislation can do much in this direction has 
been abundantly proved by experiment. England’s 
first half-century of sanitary legislation, beginning in 
1838, has just ended, and its results are full of encourage- 
ment to those who have had faith in the possibilities of 
such work in American cities. During this period, the 
death-rate of England and Wales has been reduced 
from 22.07 to 19.62 per 1000 ; and that of London from 
25.57 to 21.01 per 1000. Such percentages become much 
more intelligible when it is added that the death-roll of 
England and Wales, at the rate of 1838, would have 
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been 102,240 larger last year than it was under a sys- 
tem of sanitary legislation: that is, that this number of 
lives was actually saved and prolonged by the intelli- 
gent direction of the energy of the State. If there is 
any taint of socialism in “ State interference ” of this 
sort, which goes only to the relief of the individual 
from the necessity of guarding him from the unhealthy 
influences of modern city life, and thus enabling him to 
work longer, with less anxiety and more efficiency, it 
is not easy to detect it. 

The conditions of American life have thus far been 
in favor of a low death-rate. The death-rate of the 
whole United States in 1880 was stated by the Census 
Bureau as 15.09 per 1000; but it is difficult to believe 
that some failures to report did not have an influence 
on this very favorable showing. London’s death-rate 
of about 20 per 1000 is extremely low for an English 
city, and yet Philadelphia and Pittsburg about equal it, 
and Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Providence, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco surpass it, Cleveland having 
about the lowest death-rate of the world’s great cities. 
In all these cases, active municipal work has done 
much to reénforce the naturally healthy conditions of 
American cities, even under the increasing density of 
population ; but the time is rapidly approaching when 
legislators must realize their duty of giving an active 
and intelligent support to those who have in hand the 
municipal work of fighting off disease, under conditions 
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Education of the Blind.— II. 
THE BLIND AS STUDENTS, 

E pride ourselves much in this country upon our 

special schools for this exceptional class, and with 
reason. Unquestionably they have done and are doing 
avast amount of good; unquestionably they are, in com- 
parison with those of Europe, the acme of perfection 
in system and management. Yet they are fearfully 
one-sided in their training, lamentably limited in their 
scope. 

Many suppose that the only rational course, the mo- 
ment an individual under thirty is pronounced hope- 
lessly blind, is to send him at once to one of these 
establishments and keep him there till he is turned 
out a finished specimen of its educational excellence. 
For the child of indigent or wholly incompetent par- 
ents, this may be the only choice, to be taken for bet- 
ter or worse; but where a fair amount of means, 
intelligence, and attention can be devoted to him at 
home, he had much better remain there during most 
of his formative period, learning and doing what others 
do, as far as possible. 

I am very far from denying the great value of these 
special schools to any and all pupils in tte pursuit of 
certain peculiar branches of study, and in learning the 
application and use of certain inventions peculiar to 
the needs of the blind; anda short attendance at some 
institution of the kind is. most advisable, say from one 
tothree years. But this time should be amply suff- 
cient in which to avail one’s self of such particular ad- 
vantages, and alonger sojourn, even at one of the best 
institutions, I hold to be decidedly detrimental. 
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which give every advantage to the encroachments of dis- 
ease. With the increase of tenement districts, in which 
human beings are packed closer than an inexperienced 
person would think possible, while ignorance and 
heedlessness add to the difficulties of obtaining prompt 
information, a case of small-pox or cholera is really 
more frightful than tons of gunpowder ; and yet the dif- 
ficulty of the work of municipal boards increases out 
of proportion even to the increase of the peril. 

It would be well, too, if our people could realize, be- 
fore that time comes, the necessity for the entire free- 
dom of the municipal health service from any control 
by the so-called politician class. As population grows 
denser, the debasement or elevation of this branch of 
the municipal civil service will be seen most plainly in 
the death-rate, for consistent and intelligent sanitary 
legislation may be passed, but can never be adminis- 
tered, except by a class of public servants who are not 
bound to any party, but to the public service. A high 
death-rate falls most severely on the poor; and it 
would seem that a wide field for watchfulness and use- 
fulness is here offered for the proper energies of every 
labor organization, quite apart from all boycotts or 
sympathetic strikes. 
touches interests of the workingman which are quite 
as important, if he would but see it, as any for whose 
defense the walking delegate has yet given his signal 
for action. 


Good municipal civil service 
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It is in the actual active world, not within the shel- 
tering walls and among the specially adapted arrange- 
ments and customs of an asylum for their class, that 
the blind must live and labor; and the almost unavoid- 
able danger is that a prolonged stay at the latter will 
unfit them in a great measure for the former. Certain 
peculiar habits are too likely to be acquired, harmless 
enough in themselves and useful to sightless persons 
when together, but which attract attention and stamp 
one as odd in the outside world. Such, for instance, as 
snapping the fingers to indicate the position of the ex- 
tended hand, when about to exchange a friendly greet- 
ing or pass any object; making some sound in passing 
one another to show exact whereabouts; groping 
noisily and conspicuously for any desired article ; and 
many more of the like, all of which are roughly but 
forcibly classed in the school phraseology under the 
head of “ blindisms,” and, once adopted, are very diffi- 
cult to lay aside. 

Then the competition at such institutions is always 
and in every department only with those hampered by 
a like disadvantage ; and the pupil is too apt to content 
himself with slow, clumsy methods and a low standard 
of results. He needs the constant spur to his pride of 
seeing those about him, many of whom he feels to be 
his inferiors in intellect, accomplishing more in less 
time, whether in study or competitive sports, to stimu- 
late his ambition and arouse his faculties, so as to 
overcome the greater obstacles and equal his com- 
panions. He needs the broadening influence of being 
brought into forcible daily contact with subjects and 
with attainments which are not naturally within his 
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sphere, to prevent a narrow and one-sided mental de- 
velopment. In a word, he needs to be constantly with 
those not like himself, so as to eradicate, so far as pos- 
sible, the differences between them, since it is among 
them, subject to their opinions, amenable to their laws, 
that he must make his way through life. 

His best plan is to go through the regular public- 
school course, preparing his lessons at home, or be 
tween recitations with a fellow-pupil, by having them 
read over aloud, and be subject to the same discipline, 
and share in the same pastimes, as the other scholars. 
Of course there will be a few things he cannot do, like 
ciphering on the blackboard in school and playing 
base-ball at recess. But these he and his companions, 
as well as the teacher, will soon find out and cease to 
expect of him. He will sometimes miss in recitation 
and get bruised at play, but probably not oftener than 
his fellows; for necessity is upon him, demanding the 
exercise of his caution as well as his active powers. 
Even the few special points in which the institutions for 
the blind offer peculiar advantages may be successfully 
taken up at home, if conditions are favorable; and the 
earlier they are acquired, the more benefit he can derive 
from them. 

First and chief among these is the use of the Braille- 
board, upon which the perforated or pricked writing 
is done, originally a French invention and now em- 
ployed almost universally. It consists ofa simple frame 
upon which the paper is placed, with a movable ruler 
to serve as guide in tracing the lines. The writing 
was formerly done with a stiletto, but the latest and 
best boards have a sliding cube attached to the ruler, 
supplied with six little keys, which control a similar 
number of points below and may be pressed singly or 
together. By this means ease and rapidity in writing 
are greatly increased. The character employed is a 
species of stenography, formed by thedifferent grouping 
of six punctures, which cause in the reverse of the pa- 
per corresponding slight elevations. It is very easily 
learned, and seeing-people familiar with it prefer it to 
writing with the pen for an equal length of time. It is 
reasonably compact, occupying about twice the space 
of ordinary writing, may be read by sight or touch with 
equal facility, and is invaluable for private corre- 
spondence, taking notes, and making the first draft of 
all literary work. 

The blind frequently learn to write legibly with pen- 
cil; but as they cannot re-read or correct such writing 
and must employ an amanuensis to read the replies to 
their letters, it is of comparatively little value. The type- 
writers recently invented are for such work infinitely 
more rapid and reliable. 

Books printed in the Braille character are by far the 
most serviceable and legible for those who read by touch, 
but are so expensive and so limited in number as to 
be a resource attainable by few. 

I regard as wholly wasted the time spent in learn- 
ing to read the ordinary raised print, so long in use, 
and upon which so much wondering and admiring 
laudation has been expended. This is one of the in- 
ventions of the seeing for the blind. It is alwaysa slow, 
laborious process at best, to feel one’s way through 
one of those cumbersome volumes, though it may 
be interesting to the looker-on. ‘The character em- 
ployed cannot be written, so is useless save in books, 
and the works of any value so printed may almost be 
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numbered on the fingers of one hand, besides being 
so costly that any person who could afford one of them 
might buy a half dozen of equal merit in the most ele- 
gant editions and hire them read in a much more en- 
joyable manner. 

Another very useful contrivance is the type-board, 
which takes the place of the slate in mathematical 


* studies: an oblong board, closely covered with small 


square holes, into which a number of metal or wooden 
types are set in any desired position, each bearing on 
its upper extremity a sign to represent some figure. 
The most complicated problems may be wrought out 
on one of these boards with the same convenience and 
accuracy as upona slate, and with considerable rapidity. 

The raised wooden maps and globes, used by all 
schools for the blind, deserve mention as of real assist- 
ance in study; but an excellent substitute may be fur- 
nished by any friend at home who will carefully trace 
the outlines of maps ina common atlas by a succession 
of pin-pricks, made from the opposite side of the page. 
The position of cities and course of rivers can be indi- 
cated in the same manner, thus forming a map, distinct 
to the touch. 

Whatever these contrivances lack, the native ingenu- 
ity and aptitude of the pupil must supply ; and, after all, 
the stimulating of these is of far more value than any 
number of facts or theories crammed into his brain by 
It is what he is, not what he has 
been taught, that makes him a success or a failure; 
the more since it is the active rather than the reten- 
tive or digestive capabilities of the blind that are in 
greatest danger of neglect and are most distrusted by 
the world. 

As partial compensation, in the midst of his many 
discouragements, the sightless pupil possesses one 
vital advantage over his companions. His memory, 
accustomed to seize and assimilate facts, definitions, 
and miscellaneous information at a single hearing, ac- 
quires both a marvelous alertness and a phenomenal 
retentive capacity which enable him to master certain 
branches of study with singular ease and rapidity. 
Deprived of books and without any very ready and 
reliable method of making notes, he obtains a habit, 
often envied by the seeing, of appropriating instanta- 
neously anything addressed to his intellect through 
his hearing. Hence the proverbially good memory of 
the blind person. His mind is his memorandum-book, 
always at hand and always open. 

To the present writer, who never remembers having 
a lesson in anything read over to him more than twice, 
nothing ismore strange and more amusing than a room 
full of school children, with fingers crammed in their 
ears, buzzing over a lesson of three pages for the fif- 
teenth time. Equally incomprehensible is it to see a 
man making a note of a single address, or a lady refer- 
ring to a shopping-list. Such observations force one 
to the conclusion that the art of writing, invaluable as 
it is, has been disastrous to the human memory. Peo- 
ple have grown so to rely on a piece of white paper 
covered with black scratches, that if this be lost or mis- 
placed, they are reduced almost to the condition of crea- 
tures without intellect. 

So marked is the advantage of the blind in this re- 
spect as almost to atone for their extra difficulties in 
others ; that is, the sightless pupil will acquire scien- 
tific and philosophical studies with a rapidity which 
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will counterbalance the greater amountof time demand- 
ed by his less facile methods of writing out exercises 
in linguistic and ciphering in mathematical branches ; 
so that in taking the regular course at academy or uni- 
versity, he will require, all in all, neither more time nor 
more labor than the average student. 

Of not less value in after life is this extraordinarily 
trained and developed memory. It enables the blind 
to derive from lectures, conversation, and general read- 
ing ten times the benefit of others, on whose minds a 
single mention of facts and thoughts makes little or no 
impression, 

Thus the law of compensation is seen working in all 
things, making good on one hand, approximately at 
least, what is wanting on the other; not by the special 
mysterious interference of Providence or other power 
with natural conditions and processes, for the benefit 
of the individual, as many claim, but through the in- 
evitable sequence of cause and effect, by which senses 
and faculties become, through unusual training, ab- 
normally developed and their value radically enhanced. 


Edward B. Perry. 
Sugar.* 


PROBABLY most of those who are classed as free- 
traders or revenue reformers, if they could fix the pol- 
icy of the country in accord with their own theories, 
would retain the duty on sugar, because it yields a 
very large revenue easily collected and widely distrib- 
uted, the protective feature being relatively small ; 
for although the duty is high, being more than Ioo per 
cent. ad va/orem at the present time, theamount of sugar 
produced in this country is so small that it may be ac 
counted a guantité négligeable. Some of this class, 
among whom the writer is one, consider the fact that 
sugar is an article of universal consumption (being a 
common and almost necessary kind of food among the 
poor as well as the rich) the strongest argument for re- 
ducing the duty, the condition of the national treasury 
admitting of large remissions of taxes. Accordingly, 
when we are told by the sugar protectionists that we 
are paying $48,000,000 per annum in sugar taxes to 
the Government, in order that the Louisiana planters 
may get only $7,000,000 by the enhanced price,—a 
total burden on the consumers of $55,000,000,— we 
reply that the means are immensely disproportionate 
to the end, because if we could get our sugar free 
of tax, we could pay the $7,000,000 and still save 
$48,000,000. If we are really paying nearly seven dol- 
lars in order that the Louisiana planters may get one 
dollar, hardly anything could be more wasteful 
and extravagant. This is upon the supposition that 
the Government can now afford to dispense with the 
sugar tax altogether. It can easily afford to do so if it 
leaves the other sources of revenue untouched ; but as 
it is almost certain that the internal taxes on tobacco 
will be repealed, it would not be prudent’ to wholly 
abolish the sugar duties until some time shall have 
elapsed sufficient to show the fiscal effect of that meas- 
ure, together with a reduction of say one-half of the 
sugar tax. That the sugar duties will be entirely re- 
pealed within a very few years there can be little doubt. 
The outgivings of leading protectionist statesmen 


. * For the planter’s argument see ‘‘ Sugar-making in Louisiana,” 
in this number of Tue Centrury.— Epiror. 
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like Senators Sherman and Dawes should be taken as 
fair notice of what is coming. With the question of 
bounties to compensate the planters for the loss of the 
protection to which they are accustomed, I do not pur- 
pose to deal in this article, except to express the opin- 
ion that even if such bounties should be allowed they 
would not be of long duration, and that those who ad- 
vocate them can hardly expect them to be so. 

In reply to the argument that the taxpayers are 
committed to continue paying a bonus to the sugar 
planters,— or to any other class, for that matter,— 
because they have paid it so long that the recipi- 
ents have become accustomed to it and think they 
cannot get on without it, it strikes me that equity 
rather requires the repayment of some part of the 
$7,000,000 per annum that has been so long contributed 
to the Sisyphean task of putting sugar on a self-sus- 
taining basis in this country. The United States makes 
no contracts with industries, express or implied, to 
“carry” them beyond the next election. Taking the 
most favorable view of the claim made in behalf of the 
planters, the contract was never made to bolster them up 
or to bolster up any trade indefinitely. It would be safe 
to challenge anybody to find any speech in Congress, 
since the foundation of the Government, advocating a 
policy of perpetual protection to sugar or to anything. 
Nor can any such thing be found in any national plat 
form of any political party. The doctrine of implied 
powers has been pretty well stretched at times, but 
the doctrine of an implied contract to pay $7,000,000 
per year in perpetuity to the cultivators of less than 
200,000 acres of land in Louisiana is rather too absurd 
for serious discussion. 

There are many duties the repeal of which would 
be equally, perhaps more, advantageous to the taxpay- 
ers than the repeal of the sugar duties ; as, for example, 
those on cheap blankets and low woolen goods, rang 
ing from 100 to 116 per cent. ad valorem. This article 
does not profess to deal with the tariff question at large. 


White. 


LTorace 
The Incompetence of Legislative Bodies. 


THE important question of to-day is that arising from 
the realization of the general incompetence of legisla- 
tive bodies, the appreciation of the need of some change, 
and the query, What shall that change be ? Legislature 
are now meeting once a year, or in some States once 
in two years. A great bulk of statutes, most of them 
worthless, many of them dangerous and injurious, is 
passed at every session. The statute-books are becom 
ing cumbered with numberless laws, whose only ex- 
cuse for existence is a negative one, that they are 
harmless. It may be safely stated, that in most of the 
States hardly more than a statute a year is absolutely 
needed. The same may be said of Congress. It passes 
what is questionable, rejects what is good, discusses 
endlessly and fruitlessly what is indifferent — the con 
trary is the exception that proves the rule. 

The great struggle must be, then, to change the char- 
acter of our legislatures, State and National, or to pre- 
vent our present representatives from continuing this 
indiscriminate heaping up of laws. Thus far, the en 
deavor to purify the legislature has been unsuccessful. 
An effort to induce the men now in it to consent to a 
change that will decrease their own powers may prove 
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equally unsuccessful; but it certainly extends more hope 
of victory, and is worth making. This effort must be 
concentrated on a change that will be simple. Not only 
is the average legislator incapable of understanding a 
complicated scheme, but the simpler the bill the less 
opportunity there is of discussion of details, and change 
of incidentals, and the more hope it has of passage. 

My suggestion is achange that will make a two-thirds 
majority necessary for the passage of a bill through 
either house of Congress, or a legislature. No meas- 
ure absolutely demanded by the people will fail to 
secure such a majority. The presidential succession 
bill did not, for instance, at the late congressional ses- 
sion. And so with every such bill. If the people do 
not demand its passage, it ought not to pass. The bill 
that is simply the idea of the legislator is an unneces- 
sary bill,— and these bills form the bulk of our new laws. 

The Constitution provides for a two-thirds vote to 
propose amendments, deeming it necessary to make the 
vote more than a majority, to prevent ill-considered 
action. Yet, all will agree — with the possible excep- 
tion of the prohibitionists —that we have as many 
amendments as are needed. 

Ill-considered action is what we must guard against 
to-day in mere law-making, and the requirement that 
bills should receive this two-thirds vote is the simplest 
safeguard yet suggested. In a smaller country, per- 
haps, the bills might be voted on by the people after 
the final adjournment of the Congress or legislature. 
In a State, this certainly would be a safe and by no 
means inconvenient plan. But a movement in this di- 
rection would be more radical, and would have less of 
a chance of success. A measure that changes the vote 
necessary to the passage of a bill, from a bare major- 
ity to two-thirds, would meet with greater support, 
and would have a fair chance of success. If adopted, 
it would satisfactorily meet the evil it was intended to 
remedy —it would reduce the bulk of legislation ; 
would prevent the passage of most unnecessary or 
dangerous bills ; and would leave ample opportunity 
for the passage of good laws, demanded by the people; 
besides insuring their better execution when passed, 
since the larger the majority favoring a law, the stronger 
will be the effort to carry into effect its commands. 


Charles Fiske. 
Lynching. 


THE number of reported murders in the United 
States in 1882 was 1266. There were only 93 persons 
executed and 118 lynched,— in all, 211. Consequently, 
very nearly 1055 criminals escaped. We say very near- 
ly, because some criminals may have had more than 
one victim each. If any of those who were executed 
and lynched were innocent, then perhaps more than 
1055 criminals escaped. Under any government where 
1173 murderers outof every 1266 escape legal execution, 
it is a wonder that there are not 1000 lynched, instead 
of 118. A man planning a cold-blooded murder may 
safely calculate upon more than eleven chances for es- 
cape to less than one for his detection, conviction, and 
execution; and taking in the conjoint probabilities of 
legal and extra-legal capital punishment, he may safely 
calculate on five chances to one, for escape. 

Lynching will hardly be defended by any man in 
sober mood. What is the remedy? Jncreased care and 





zeal upon the part of all good citizens to secure the exe- 
culion of the law. Vf all men, good and bad, could rely 
upon /hat in every case of capital felony, there would 
perhaps be almost no case of lynching. 

Taking the figures of 1882 as a basis, it would appear 
that if hereafter out of every 1266 murderers, 619 were 
sure to be executed, the cases of lynching would prob- 
ably diminish to 58; if, out of every 1266, only 66 es- 
caped, there would probably be not more than 7 cases 
of lynching. Of course this is only mathematical, sub- 
ject to the fluxions introduced by free human nature 
and ever-changing circumstances, but these would 
probably be in favor of the abandonment of the lynch- 
ing process. We see that even when it is known that 
only one in about every fifteen murderers is legally 
punished, the people lose patience only to the degree 
of taking into their own hands the punishment of less 
than one in nine escaped murderers. This must give 
us the assurance that such are the restraints of our 
Christian civilization as to warrant the belief that if the 
present rate of legal executions were doubled there 
would be less than half the number of cases of lynch- 
ing. The conviction should be strong in us all that it 
is the duty of each citizen to see, so far as in him lies, 
that the laws applying to the taking of human life be 
promptly and thoroughly enforced. Laxity in this 
increases the danger to every man. Certainty and 
promptness of punishment would diminish both ordi- 
nary murder as well as lynching. It is not a comfort- 
able fact to contemplate that in each State of the Union 
we have on an average forty murderers now going 
about freely among the population. 

In treating this phenomenon one must take the sta- 
tistics of the country generally. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that lynching is rarer in the Eastern and 
Middle States than in the Western and Southern States. 
It would naturally more readily occur in frontier com- 
munities in which it was difficult to meet the case by 
any accepted legal process, while it would be destruc- 
tion to the inchoate community to allow the special 
crime to go unpunished. On the other hand, it would 
seem that the cases of escaped criminals are more nu- 
merous in our Eastern than in our Western States. 
There must be something in our compact population 
and in the provisions of our civilization to make it more 
easy for a murderer to escape. Three times murders 
have occurred near the residence of the writer, in the 
city of New York, to which not the slightest clew seems 
to have been found. In addition to the moral sentiment 
which will not acquit the guilty, there seems to be the 
need of an intellectual alertness which will not allow 
a criminal to elude both the processes of law and the 
violence of popular resentment. 


Charles F. Deems. 


The Powel Portraits of Washington. 


THE oil-painting from which the frontispiece of this 
number of THE CENTURY Magazine was engraved 
was painted from life in 1784 by Joseph Wright, a 
pupil of Benjamin West. The portrait was a commis- 
sion from Mrs. Elizabeth Powel of Philadelphia, and 
through inheritance is now owned by Samuel Powel, 
Esq., of Newport, Rhode Island, through whose cour- 
tesy we are permitted to engrave it for the first time. 
Of this portrait it is stated that “ Washington wrote 
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Mrs. Powel it was the best for which he had then sat.” 
And later, in Tuckerman’s work on “ The Character and 
Portraits of Washington,” it is said: “ Perhaps no por- 
traitof Washington bears such convincing marks of gen- 
uine individuality, without a particle of artistic flattery.” 

The silhouettes on page 12 were drawn and cut 
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A Little Comedy. 


S the world the same, do you think, my Dear, 

| As when we walked by the sea together, 

And the white caps danced and the cliffs rose sheer, 
And we were glad in the autumn weather ? 


You played at loving that day, my Dear — 
How well you told me that tender story — 
And I made answer, with smile and tear, 
While the sky was flushed with the sunset’s glory. 


Now I shut my eyes, and I see, my Dear, 
That far-off path by the surging ocean — 
I shut my eyes, and I seem to hear 
Your voice surmounting the tide’s commotion. 


It was but a comedy slight, my Dear — 
Why should its memory come to vex me? 
Can it be I am longing that you should appear 
And play it again? My thoughts perplex me. 


’Tis the sea and the shore that I miss, my Dear — 
The sea and the shore, and the sunset’s glory — 
Or would these be nothing without you near, 
To murmur again that fond, old story ? 


I know you now but too well, my Dear — 
With your heart as light as a wind-blown feather — 
Yet somehow the world seems cold and drear 
Without your acting, this autumn weather. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 


The November Lady, in ‘‘ The Century." 


Farr lady, seated on THE CENTURY’S cover, 
Stretching thy shapely arm with tragic grace, 
Around thy head the dead leaves whirl and hover, 
The light of other days illumes thy face. 

What dost thou see, with that far, yearning vision, 
Which follows summer’s train, to fields Elysian ? 


Thou look’st as one who stands upon the shore, 
Watching some shortening sail sink down the main; 
And fain in thy sad heart would’st follow o’er 
Those stormy waves, to clasp thy loved again. 

The gracious memory of days now spent, 

Its joy and pain in thy sad gaze is blent. 


Why dost thou mourn departed flowers of summer ? 
The flowers of song bloom bright within thy pages. 
There spreads, a royal feast, for each new-comer — 
The wit and wisdom of the seers and sages. 

“ The fair lands beckon us; the great seas roar.” 
Empress of this domain, what would’st thou more ? 


I nely, art thou? Dost not unto thee throng 
The good and great of every age and clime? 
The valiant souls who live to conquer wrong, 
The keen-eyed seekers after truths sublime — 
All gifted ones who have enriched the earth 
Thou bringest, to sit with us beside the hearth. 


-BRAC. 
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by Mr. Powel sometime previous to the year 1790. 
George Washington, John Washington, and Benjamin 
Franklin amused themselves after tea one evening, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, by cutting “ shades.” 
They are now in the possession of his grandnephew 
Samuel Powel, and have never before been copied. 
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Rise up, dear lady! and put down thy pan ; 

Let those who have delayed have none at all. 
Stand up, and let thy fond admirers scan 

Thy figure, “fair,”’ and most “ divinely tall.” 

Chill blows the wind upon thy regal back — 
Mourn’st thou because thou hast no sealskin sack ? 


Perish the thought! I have it now! I see 
The hidden meaning of thy perturbation : 
Why thou dost sit beside the wind-swept tree, 
And gaze afar, in silent lamentation. 

I understand thy countenance dejected : 

Thou sorrowest for manuscripts rejected! 


Courage, fair damsel! ’Tis no easy matter 
The lofty heights of serta/ fame to climb ; 
The flinty editorial heart to batter 
With fragile missiles like a maiden’s rhyme. 
Strive on! and haply, ere thy life is over, 
Thou shalt have place within — not on — the cover. 
Maria Hurlbut Burditt. 
Una. 


LATE —as I sat before the fire, 
Perusing some old tome, 

That took my thoughts to Italy 
And left my heart in Rome, 


Where, ’mid fair scenes, the writer’s skill 
Had wrought a maid so well, 

My fancy went a-wooing her 
Long past the midnight bell — 


Just then, I say, up the long path 
Came pretty Una home; 

She touched the latch, it startled me, 
And brought me back from Rome. 


I closed my book. We two sat down, 
She leaning on my knee, 

With cloak unclasp’t, and hat thrown back, * 
Her fair face turned on me. 


I made her tell me of the Ball; 
Her frankness won me quite. 

To see the child so act it all— 
It was a lovely sight. 


Such graceful things the elders said : 
But when I took her hand, 

And questioned of the youths, she said 
I “ would not understand.’ 


You see I had forgot myself 
While reading that old tome ; 

My beard is turning gray, and I 
Am only young —in Rome. 


James Herbert Morse. 


In “ Face to Face,” in the September “ Bric-a-Brac,” 
the second line of the sixth stanza should read : 
“* Two forces ever warring in the soul.” 
In part of the edition it did not so appear. 














Tempora Mutantur. 


WHEN I first began, at twenty, 
To indulge in idle rhyme, 
Life was dolce far niente, 
And a trifling thing was Time: 
I could link the lines together, 
Praising any girl I knew, 
Not deliberating whether 
They were true. 


Twenty-one,— my heart was plastic 
To the beauty of a face, 
But my fancy, too elastic, 
Frequently would jump its trace 
After some new, dainty being, 
Following where’er she went; — 
There was no such thing as fleeing 
Sentiment. 


Twenty-two,— I had a passion 
For a girl with golden hair, 
Somewhat of a slave to fashion, 
But for books she did n’t care ; 
So when “love” I tried to stammer, 
Cupid went upon a crutch ; — 
She abused the English grammar 
Overmuch. 


Twenty-three,— my mind was restive, 
Now brunette, anon a blonde; 
Each one seemed to me suggestive 
Of a better one beyond: 
So I waited on and dallied 
With perhaps a half a score, 
Till Time came around and tallied 
Twenty-four, 


Twenty-five,— no more a chicken ! 
I essayed to make a choice, 
But the “tot began to thicken ””— 
Love in me had lost its voice. 
Thus the girls all went the way of 
Other girls, and — fiddle-sticks ! — 
I ’m a bachelor to-day of 
Twenty-six ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Aspiration. 


AH, were I but a pair of dainty, best 
Four-buttoned kids (a size or so too small), 
That I might squeeze my lady’s hand with zest 

And own no impropriety at all! 


About her wrist to count the pulsing flow, 

Fresh from her throbbing heart ; or from her lips 
To catch the wafted kiss she fain would throw 

To some one else, from taper finger-tips. 


To feel the pressure of her soft, warm cheek 
When wearily she poised her drooping head 

Upon the hand enveloped — so to speak — 
By my sleek self, caressed and comforted. 


Perchance affrighted, with a sudden start 
And little cry of terror she might press 
The palpitating region of her heart ; — 
How sweet to soothe and quiet her distress ! 
And when together we grew old, I ’d seek 
Within her boudoir still to find a place ; 


Devoted to the last, I ’d kiss her cheek, 
And bring the rouge-red roses to her face. 


Arthur J. Mundy. 
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A Song of Degrees. 
10. 


He. It is n’t polite to call them fools, 

But I do wish girls would n’t meddle with tools ! 

I had to lend them, she begged me so, 

And just see here what a state they ’re in. 

She reamed a hole with the scoop, you know, 

And took the reamer to cut a pin. 

And she’s wentand knocked the head off the hammer — 
(1 don’t care a cent if that is n’t grammar !) 


Sue. Ofall the troublesome creatures, boys 
Are the troublesomest, and fullest of noise ! 
I lent them my work-box to make a sail; 

I had to, or else there ’d have been a fuss, 
And I ’d sooner have lent it to a— whale! 
Everything ’s tangled, and all in a muss. 
And now they say, if a girl was n’t “dumb,” 
She ’d wear her thimble upon her thumb! 


20, 


He. Ah, not with those dear little hands — so white, 
So sweetly helpless ; it is n’t right! 

Give me the hammer, and let me, please! 

Oh, yes! you were doing it bravely, love, 

But I can’t sit here in selfish ease, 

And see you driving a nail, my dove. 

If you think that I could, you do me wrong ; 

Your hands are so weak, and mine so strong. 


Sue. Give me your gauntlet, Sir Knight — your glove, 
I ’d call it, if I were not in love! 

You ’re graceful, whatever you do, you know, 

But what sort of fancée should I be, 

If I even let you try to sew? 

I will mend it neatly — you shall see. 

I do love sewing; and you too, dear. 

Now, do not be foolish — give it here! 


30. 

He. It is more than a man can well endure! 

If I ’ve mentioned this button once, I ’m sure 

I ’ve mentioned it twenty times, and yet 

I could n’t induce you to sew it on. 

It ’s no excuse to say you forget! 

It hung by a thread, and now it ’s gone. 

a reach me the button-box off the shelf— 
ll be hanged if I don’t sew it on myself! 


SHE. The lock of the pantry-door is broken, 
And this is the fiftieth time I ’ve spoken! 

There ’s a handle off this bureau-drawer, 

And here ’s that chair that you said you ’d mend. 
I will not speak of them any more ; 

It ’s always so, I find, in the end. 

I ’1l do them myself — oh, you may scoff, 

But I will, if I pound my fingers off! 


Margaret Vandegrift. 
Misunderstood. 


He thought I said yes; but I ’m sure I said no. 

My heart was a-beating, my cheeks were aglow ; 

I looked on the ground and I thought he would go: 
He thought I said yes, but I ’m sufe I said no. 


Now what could I do? For he thought I said yes ; 
He sat close beside me, and — you ’ll never guess ; 
If you look at me so, I cannot confess, 

He — I’m sure I said no, but he thought I said yes. 


A. Ee ® 
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